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In 1972 Uncsco convened the third International Conference on 
Adult Education in Tokyo. It was evident not only frOm the broad 
participation 'in the conference but especially from, the interventions 
and the recommendations of the delegates that much had changed 
since the second world conference held at Montreal in i960. 

Whereas at many past conferences miich time had been ,spcnt 
bridging cross-national and cross-cultural views of adult education, 
the Tokyo conference demonstrated that a common language based 
on a common body of knowledge and experience had emerged. Adult 
e.ducation was no longer exclusively seen in terms of specific content, 
or levels, or methods of education. It had Jbccome clear that education 
for work and for participation in cultural and civic life were not 
alternatives, but complementary activities. All levels from prc-litcracy 
education to post-professional training were taken into consideration, 
along with all methods, from informal peer group learning to edu- 
cation on the vast scale rendered possible by modern mass media. 

The comprehensive view of adult education adopted by the 
conference did not, however, imply uniformity. On the contrary, tlic 
needs and wishes of the learners became the principal preoccupation. 
There was a lively concern with the particular needs of various target 
groups, especially those who for one reason or another were under- 
privileged. 

Adult education was seen to be emerging from its marginal 
position in relation to formal educational systems and was moving 
towards a central role in society's over-all provision for education. 

In order to situate the Tokyo conference in relation to recent 
developments and to identify likely future trends, the Unesco General 
Conference at its seventeenth session decided that a book shotild.be 
published for a wide non-professional audience of people who, in 
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national and local decision-making bodtfeT, can do much to pro- 
mote the education of adults. ^ 

The writing of this book was entrusted to Dr John Lowe, at that 
time Director of the Department of Educational Studies at the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, who attended ^he Tokyo conference as a coi^ultjmt. 
Dr Lowe has had extensive experience in university adult eTducation 
' both in the United Kingdom and elsewhere. He was the first^§irector^ 
oCJyctra-mural Studies at the University of Sijjjgapore. He has publish- 
ed Adult Education in England and Wales and has edited Adult Education 
and Station Building and Education and Nation Building in the Third 
World. He has served on a number of national and international 
bodies, governmental and non-governmental, concerned with the 
development of adult education. ^• 

The views expressed in this publication as well as the selection 
and interpretation of facts are naturally the responsibility of the 
author and do not necessarily reflect the views of Unesco. . 

The designations employed and the presentation of the material 
in this publicatien do not imply the expression of any opinion what- 
soever on the part of the Unesco Secretariat concerning the legal 
status of any country or territory, or of its authorities, or coHCcrning 
the delimitations of the frontiers of any country or territory. 



1. Now with the Organisation for Economic Go-oprration and Dcvrlopmcnt 




(OECD). 
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Since the end of the Second World War, at intervals of roughly ten 
years, UnescoOias organized a world conference on adult education. 
These conferences are designed to take stock of achievements, needs 
and problems and to consider plans-for qualitative improvement and 
quantitative expansion both at the national level and through the 
machinery of international consultation and mwtual aid. Historixjally 
starved of funds and unsupported by legislative provisions, oi^anized- 
adult education seems at last oTKJthe verge of cmergingj^in many 
countries as an integral branch of tliK^ducational systcrh.-\rhe pros- 
pects for expansion have been cnhancca^5>^Hl^e plans drawit^4ip^or 
and the deliberations of the Third Internatm^al Conference on 
Adult Education, held in Tokyo from 23 July to f August 1972, the 
largest assembly ever of its kind. * 

The first International Conference on Adult Education to be 
sponsored by Uncsco * had taken place at Elsinore in Denmark in 1949, * 
Denmark having been chosen as tlie venue because _it was generally 
regarded as one of the two cradles of organi/ed^adult^ education in 
its modern forms. Dominated by delegates from Western Europe, 
the Elsinore Conference was preoccupied with the concerns of indus- 
trially developed countries. ^ It also took a relatively narrow view of 

r. In 1919 a^'VVorld Association of Adult Education was formrd which, in 1929, 
arranged a ao-callcd *worId conference' in Cambridge- (United Kingdom). 
2. cf. A. H. M. Hrly, New Trends in Adult Education: JRrom Elsinore to Montreal^ 
* p. 33, Paris, 1962: *The attitude which emerged from the discussions at Elsinore 
■ reflected the essentially Wrsterh— if not West European —character of the 
^conference. When delegates spoke about the* challenge to adult educators 
created by the deterioration of the material, spiritual and moral fabric of 
civilized life, it was natural, and possibly inevitable, that they should be 
speaking of the more advanced industrial countries of the world, and particu- 
larly of the industrialized nations of Western Europe.* 
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the functions of adult .education and in the light of subsequent develop- 
ments unduly stressed the role of yt)luntary as opposed to govern-" 
mental organizations. * • . 

Eleven years after Elsinore, a second international conference- 
was held in Montreal (Canada), which explored the tlnyne of 'Adult 
Education in a Changing World'. Here fifty-one countries were 
represented as against twenty-nine at Elsinore and the aims and 
functions of adult education were studied in^ a global context. The 
delegates agreed that it transcended both liberal and vocational educa- 
tion and included any organized attempt to educate adultsjio matter 
what its level or purpose. This was the first international assembly * 
which, in"" its Final Report^ set lifelong education as a goal for the 
future policies of governments: ^ ' " ' 

Nothing less will suffice than that pe6pl(» everywhere should 
come to accept adult'education as a norm'al, -and thaJt govern- 
ments should treat it as a necessary, part of the eciucatipnal 
provision of every cbuntry. " / 

Despite certain limitations, both the Elsinore and Montreal confer- 
ences gSye Un unmistakable irftf^etus to the expansion of /adult edu- 
cation in ^tnany countries. 

It was appropriate to hold the third intcrnatiohaV cbnlererrcc 
in an Asian country culturally as well as geographically ^remote from 
the Western Hemisphere. To locate the conference in Japari was a 
felicitous idea for in 1972 that country celebrated the cerutnary^of the 
" foundation of a modern system of education. World assemblies tend 
to become known by the name of the cities in which they are held and 
the third international conference is everywhere reflfi/red to as' the 
Tokyo Confer<!nce. ^ • ' 

During the twelve years that elapsed between the/ Montreal and 
I Tokyo conferences, organized ^jdult education made n^itablc advances 
^io almost every part of|he world. The jrate of public participation in 
f(Wmal and lion-formal educational activities rost* ^harply and the 
nUvibber of full-time administrators, organizers and teachers multiplied. 
There was much greater emphasis on relating programmes to the 
everyciay problems of individuals and communities, and the launching 
of manV functional literacy projects was a Qpnspicuous indication 
of this. The potential contribution of aduit education tp ecoijomic 
.development and environmental planning was more generally 
recognized. In a number of States, national working parties were 

I. rf. 'It is to the great credit of the Montreal Conference that it defined the prin- 
ciple and stated the fundamental role of lifelong education....' —77«V</*/«/?n . 
naiiofiAl Conference on Adult Education: Final Report, Paris, Uncsco, 1972, herein- 
after referred to as Final Report. 

a. U.nesco, World Coriference on Adult Education: Final Report, p. 9, Paris, Unesco, 
i960, hereinafter referred to as Montreal Conferencet Final Report. ^ 
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appomted to examine the strong points and weaknesses of the existing 
provisions and to mak^ recommendations for their expansion and in a 
few States public co-ordinating bodies such as the Kenya Adult . 
Education Board were established. " 

But if, since i960, adult -education had become visibly less of a ' 
mai^nal branch of education, it, was evident -^o Unesco Hvhen the^ 
time \:ame to plan the Tokyo Conference that the field remained \ 
weak ih three' key respects. *First, governments seemed reluctant 
to treat the education of adults an integral part of iheir educational ^ 
systems. Se'cond, except in one or two countries, the level of fmanciaF 
support was di^ally low. Third and above alf, tliose who most ^ 
needed education were not participating in adult education pro- ^ 
grarmncs^bccause by and large the lower the level of a person's edu- 
cation and the lower his occupational status the less likely is he to 
want to pursue his education in adult life. 

liis one thing to itemize deficiencies and quite another to demon- 
strate now they fl^iy be remedied. In preparing for, the Tokyo Confer- 
ence, Urtesco w^jiftcf mined, by designing iCconferencc Tikely to 
culnrinatc in ac-ti^, to focus the attention of d elegates upon the crucial 
<^qesdon of ways and means rather than upon a re iteratioa of abstract 
principles. Thfi specific terms bf reference for the conference were 
brief: (a) to exafhine the trehds in adult education during the last 
decade; to consider the functions of adult edug^ition in the context 
of lifelong education; (c) to review' the stratej^es of educational 
development in respect of adult education. 

The agciida Concentrated upon practical matters. It was arranged 
that in the plenary sesjion delegates would consider adult education 
widiin the context of national educational systems and the desir- 
ability of extending educational facilities to all citizens. Two conl- • 
missions would then examiife pi*oposals for (a) makmg more efftcient 
the planning, managcm^nC and financing of adult education jind 
increasing international co-Operation and (b) maximizing the use 
of media,' improving the staffing ^f adult education and promodng 
research and development. 1 * ♦ ' ^ » . 

The point of identifying important trends since 1960/ Was to 
* ascertain how successful achievements mjght 'p^:^ reinforced.' The 
second aim of the conference was to see where adqlt education might 
fit into schemes for introducing lifelong learning systems. From the ^ 
•end ^f tlie sixties there hjad been much discussion about the desir-" 
ability of implementing the concept of 'necessary and lifelong educa- 
tion' optimistically heralded by the Montreal Conference, but for 
all operational:' purposes it had remained litdc mdre than discussion. 
The conference was accordingly expected to consider not only the 
expansion and modification of adult education systems but the radical 
transformation of schools and universities within an enlarged and 
v,jnore flexible educational framework. 
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The third and main aim of the conference was to formulate cpndrctc 
policies for adult education within the context of national plans for cduca- 
tionalP^cvctopmcnt. This entailed determining both short-term and long- 
term priorities, the level at which planning should be initiated and the re- 
spective contributions of governmental and nOn-govcrnmcntal agencies. 

Planning for the Tokyo Conference took place at a time when 
tUt p erfo rmance of pu blic ed ucational systems was under hcayy^firc 
anT^proposaB'Wf cfrS relbrm were Being broadcast • 

widely.. The ideas of those who seek reforms in schools and universi- 
ties and those anxious to expand and diversify forms of adult education 
broadly correspond. The two groups are united in their espousal of the 
concept of lifelong education and in their 'cry for more comprehensive 
and flexible educational systems. It was in recognition 'of the trend 
towards drawing together the several strands of educadon thatUnesco 
selected as the dtle of the Tokyo Conference *Adult Education in the 
Context of Lifelong Learning*. The confcr^cncc; documents also' stressed 
that the short-term future of adult education should be considered in 
relation to the general aims of the United Nations Second Development 
Decade. 

• The Unesco Scctetariat prepared two working dScuments for 
the use of delegates: the first, *A' Retrospecdve International Survey 
of Adult Educadon: ^oiitrcal i960 to Tokyo 1972', the second, a 
policy and strategies ^aper, *Adult Education in the Context of 
Lifelong Learning*. The data presented in the retrospecdve survey 
were derived from several sources, above all from replies to a detailed 
quesdonnairc received by Unq^co from eighty-four Member States. The , 
policy paper firmly placed? adult education within the total educadonal 
process, discussed the present impfidimqtits to its reform and expansion 
and enumerated vai;ious ways of bringing about- more rapid growth. 

In order to prepare for the conference. Member States were 
encouraged to appoint working groups or to institute national inquir- 
ies for the purpose of furnislriag basic information on developments 
since* 1960 and (fn the present scbpe and status of adult educadon, 
and of predicting, future prospects amKsupplying information about 
effecdve forms of international ccT-opeption. In the event thirty- 
eight working groups were formed, of which twenty-eight submitted 
detailed reports to ^nesco. A number of non-governmerAal organi- 
zations, international as well as national, also submitted reports or 
statements. There seems no doubt that such pre-conference activities 
led in a number of countries to a, welcome increase in public esteem 
and support for adult education. These preparations also produced 
an immense amount of descriptive, analytical and statistical material 
which will occupy the attention of researchers for many years to come. ^ 



I. This material is now available in tiie documentation centre of the Adult Edu- 
cation Division of Unesco. Some of it is on microfiches. 
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Thanks mainly to such careful preparation, the conftrcncc in 
Tokyo was a signal success; Nearly four hundred delegates rppr 
serrting eighty-two States and thirty-seven intergovernmental an 
non-g6vernmental organizations were present to hear the Japanes 
Prime Minister, JVlr Kakuci Tanaka, -deliver the inaugural address. 
Moreover,* whereas at Montreal professional adult educators had 

and adniinistrators with responsibility for deternuning and executing 
educational policies; sevffal dclcgatioi^ were led by ministers of 

> education. The presence of such a large contingent of government 
spokesoien attested to the greater public weight now being accorded 
to adult education. It also turned the event into an essentially inter- 
governmental meeting. ^ * : 

Four features of tlic composition of the total assembly' call for 
comment. The first is that women were gravely under-represented; 
only twenty out of 350 or roughly one in seventeen. * Secondly, the 
size of delegations did not reflect the size of national populations; 

•Denmark, a small country, for example, sent eleven delegates whereas 
India sent only one. Thirdly, there were somfi notable absentees, not 
least Yugoslavia, a country which has to its credit several intriguing 
approaches to adult education. The fourth feature is that whereas 
participants at Elsinore and to a lesser extent at Montreal had been 
primarily spokesmen frorp industrially ^advanced count^ieSj on this 
occasion the countries of the Third World were strongly represented 
and vigorously presented their views and problems. 3, One reason for 
this new influence was that the period since i960 had witnessed 
dctolonization on an unparalleled scale. The presence of a powerful 
Third World contingent did notjrcsult in anything like a hemis- 
pherical confrontation and there \yerc only fleeting recriminations 

I. J. Roby Kidd, President of the Montreal Conference, who attended the 
Tokyo Conference as an observer, has pointed out that there has been surpris- 
ingly little continuity of membership at the three international conferenm: 
o *Of the nearly four hundred delegates and observ^era who were at Tokyo, 
only ejght had been at the Second World Conference in Montreal and only 
one. Monsieur A. Basdevant of France, at the first Conference in rHsinore' 
—J. R. Kidd, v'Thc Third International Conference; Tokyo',' in Convergence, 
Vol. V, No. 3, 1972, p. 15. 
a. Several major delegations, for cxantple, those of Canada, Den mark,* Japan and 

6>vTden, contained not one woman. 
3, - At Montreal the impending influence of the Third World countries had already 
been foreshadowed; *In tlicsc societies adult education was already regarded 
as an essential and normal part of the total educational system. Because of the 
nature of the problems facing developing countries, adult education tended 
to be regarded as one of the more important branches ofrducation. The adult 
educator had status and security. His cogintry's experience in aduit education 
might not be based on a long historical tradition but he himself has never been 
faced With the disheartening struggle to demonstrate that adult education wats 
more than a/narginal aspect of education.'^ Hely, op. cit, p. 157. 
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about the failure of rich countries ^to extend adequate assistance 
to countries ^^vith urgent probleiiS. Moreover, such recrimi- 
natticfits^ as \yere uttered capie mostly from delegates from rich 
countries. . 11 ' 

The success of any conference is largely determined by the initial 
tone of the proceedings. Almost .from the beginning the Tok^o Confer- 
ence was aniipiated, hard-working, purposeful, friendly, and very 
largely free from political undettones; Apart from the opening phase, 
when delegations expatiated at some length on achievements and 
trends in their respective countries, the discussions were directed to 
topical and practical issues and conducted in a- spirit of readiness 
tb profit from ^the experiences of others. With up to 400- participants 
in the pleiiaTy^essions, with 150 and more participants in each of th^ 
two commissibns, with simultaneous translation into English, French, 
Russian, Spanish and Japanese,' the p3.ce of the debates might well 
have been somewhat slow. In fact, the plenary and commission pro- 
ceedings were lively and during the occasional intertfals in ^hc adjoining* 
corridors and public rooms^there^was a constant buzz of conversation. 
One reaspn for the afiimation of the ^proceedings, leaving aside, the 
skill of the elected chairman 'land the behindrthe-scenes deftness of the 
Secretariat, was the decision implicitly taken* at an early stgige to 
ensure that the confererice formulate a large number of concrete 
resolutions. Members of the steering and,(Jramng committees and, the 
whole of a small Unesco Secretariat strove to keep the aSministr^five 
wheek turning and the countless papers flowing. Inspired by the 
example of the Rapporteur General^^r Lars Olof Edstrom, many 
elected officers and Secretariat staff worked into the small hours atid 
still appeared promptly in their places for the morning sessions. 

The conference was rem^arkable for the quantity of ideas\and 
material that it generated, for the caudour and cordiaUty of; the 
participants and fdr the modest restraint of the major delegations,"^ 
who intervened ^hly when, they had something •constructive to, say, 
thereby ensuring that the aspirations and problems of the developing 
countries, to which by unspoken consent priority was yielded, were 
fully revealed. For the first time at a major internationa,l coriference 
on adult' education virtually no tinie was wasted in discussing terini- 
nology or^defining the parameters of the field of concern. It;;5 broad 
scope, as agreed at Montreal, was fully accepted and so was its social 
and economic importance. The heartening presence of so many 
policy-makers changed the tenor of mjich of the discourse from -the 
largely theoreticamevel which had distinguished the two earlier 
international conferences to a consideration of realistic issues and, 
poUdy options. The desirability of lifelong education was no longer a 
controversial topic; controversy jt^as centred rather upon the niethods 
by which lifelong education might be instituted during the adult 
phase of Ufe. < ^ . 
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Another contributory factor to the success of this policy-oriei^ted . 
conference wais that delegates .were not only able to pose ;a great 
numbcB of important questions but to suggest a fair number of valid 
answers. So much hard thinking arid experiment had taken place in 
the field of adult education in so many countries that exchanges of 
views could be based upon achievements and failures in the realm 
of actual experience. It might well be true that logistical backing' for 
adult education had lagged behind other forms' of education^ but 
achievements had,- even so, been striking., > V " 

A feature df the 'Montreal Conference wais the emergence of a 
common set of ideas. Despite their diverse -cultures delegates quickly 
understood one another.^ This mutual understanding might partly * 
be attributed tp the high percentage of adult education specialists 
who were present. The same explanation cannot Ije invoked to explain 
why at the Tokyo Conference the Directot-General^ of Uncsco could 
justly daim in hi? concluding address that the delegates belonged 
to *tihe same intellectual universe', for the majority of them were 
politicians and administrators, generalists rather than specialists' . 
The explanation lay instead in the rapidity with which information 
about educational practice in gcfheraj/has spread from country to 
country, so that to a considerable degree many ideas, experiences, 
problem? and aspirations are shared in common. 

With only a Tew delegations dissenting, 'the conference agreed 
that the world was facing an educational crisis. On the one hand, 
. education was becoming ever more costly, indeed forcing many couri- 
tries to question whether they could -afford to continue marching 
towa'rds its universal provision; on the other hand, so much that was 
offered in the name of education seemed to be irrelevant to the 
imperative needs of individuals and societies. Almost everywhere educa- 
tional systems were already being drastically reformed or would soon 
have tp be reformed. It was essential that adult education should not 
expand as part of obsolescent or obsolete educational systems but rather 
exfmnd as part and parcel of flexible and broadly based new systems. 

It was necessai^ to see education as a unity and^as a dynamic 
social force. Reforms should affect every level and type of education 
and strengthen the links between educational institutions and neigh- 
bouring cotnmuniti^s. Though the names of Frcire and Illich were 
frequently invoked*, , not one delegation was prepared to consider 
de-sctu)oling even as a fhegretical gambit ;^ indeed, the delegation from 
the U.S.S.R., where adult education is not differentiated from the 
general educational system, did not consider that there was an 
untoward need for reform. However, most delegates subscribed t^the 
concept of lifelong learning as well as t6 the valuer of using informal 
methods when embarking on mass education progifammes. 

. / The many themes discussed at the Tokyo Coriference will be 
discussed at length in the following chapters. Here specific mention 
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must be made of the 'dominant motif— the education of disadvan- 
taged adults. This Was the one issue that aroused passionate feelings. 
Irrespective of their political ideologies, technologically advanced 
• and industrially ' backward countries 'alike testified . tliat the over- 
whelming majority of their populations were not participating in 
i^dult' education and that this same majority maihly comprised the 
socially and economically deprived: in the ^challenging words of the 
Bnal Report: ^ \ 

Experience shows that the provision of more education in m6st 
communities tends to favour most the already well educated; 
the educationally underprivileged have yet to claim their righb. 
Adult education is nq exception to the rule, for these adults 
Who most need education have been largely neglected — ^hey 
are the forgotten people. Thus, the major task of adult education 
during the Second Development Decade of the United Nations 
is to seek out and serve these forgotten- people. s 

Delegates recognized that this task required an unequivocal com- 
mitment by Member States. Piecemeal and stop-gap expedients would 
not suffice. Public adult education services had to be planned and 
financed at .the ^entral government level and firmly co-ordinated. 
All available means of communication and tools of educational 
technology should be harnessed in their support. It was ^Iso necessary 
to shift die emphasis from a subject-centred to a problem-oriented 
approach. The non-fornial aspect of education must be highlighted 
to a far greater extent than in the past. 

"The problem of illiteracy did hot dominate the proceedings as it 
had done in past conferences but still attracted a good deal of atten- 
tion. Noteworthy was the attack launched by some dckgates, more 
especially from Latin America, upon the concept of functoftjal literacy. 
To use the qualifying adjective 'functional*, they argued, was gravely 
to narrow the^aims of education. It was more important than ever to 
stress the. education of the whole man. 

Despite the pragmatic approach of delegates moral considerations 
were paramount. Thus, the use of the mass media to increase com- 
mercial pr^)fit continues to provoke a distaste in Some adult educa- 
tionists which Matthew Arnold would have^re^ognized. That the 
United Kingdom, 'the nation of sljppkeepers', should have decided 
to make use of television for an Open University seemed particularly 
satisfying from a human and not merely from a utilitarian point of 
view. . , 

To judge from recent literature and the evidence submitted by 
Member States before the conference, many governments are now 
giving priority to the instrumentalist functions of a(iult education. 
Yet at the conference itself there was some energetic resistance to a 



I . ^ Final Report J op. cifc., 'p. 9. 
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conception of the education of adults as a means of pursuing collective 
goaliS. Many ;delegates regarded the claims of the individual as para- 
mofintJ Spokesmen from Latin .America in particular argued elo- 
quently in defence of the individual's rights agMnst the trend to - 
impose conformity. The explanation for the contrast between the 
written and the oral evidence may be that the 'professional cdjica- 
tionists among the delegates, rather than those from the government 
side, were to the fore in propounding the humanist viewpoint. 

But if there was Support for a conception^of education ministering 
to the whole man, it was tempered ^with caution. For tlje majority of 
delegations the establishment of a system of education for adults 
within the framework^of education as a Whole seemed a revolutionary- ♦ 
idea involving as it does' fuiidamental changes in schools and uni- 
versities, as well as the transflpniation of adult educational services. 
There wer^ also qucsti6ns\oF principle. At which level should plan- 
ning b& initiated? To what extent shpuld financial responsibility rest 
with the government? How are the claims of different areas of the 
educational field to be reconciled within one co-ordinated national 
plan? While bearing in mind the importance of education as a force 
for good in the social development of the individual and in his se'nse 
of critical awareness, what degree of priority can safely be given; to 
trainingiVC a purely vocational nature? For fhe^ current educational' 
crisis camij^'t be prised out oPthe context of a rapidly evolving techno- 
logy whi(jl^j(^i|i crude terms of economic survival, requires that not 
only initial t^^ining but re-training be integral elements in a nation's 
system of iiif^l^t^^tion. Forward planning was clearly deficient. 

As, a text^ Final Report makes more in^pir-,* 

ing rca'Hingttha^ the i^twfl/ Report of the Tokyo Conference. The 
reason for this jnayvbe that adult education appeared new apd exciting 
in I06o^or at loi^sij; eo,uld be made to sound 50, At that time, the 
idea pf lifelong lel^iriUhg was^novel; the^ 'Cinderella' image of adult 
cduciation had not beicome a cliche. It Vas still possible to adopt a 
Messianic tone without appearing naive or "pretentious. But so , 
riipidly do new ideas progress in the modern world that arguments in 
favour of adult education that soundc^ challenging in i960 -were 
already well worn by \QJ2^ The Final Report of the Tokyo Confertence 
is a brief and sober but 'authoritative document concerned largely 
vwth ways and means as is the set of resolutions that accompanies it. 
Its tone echoes the <style of the Montreal Conferencey F^hal Report only in 
the last paragraphs where it- pleads the cause of the educationally 
disadvantaged. But those who turn to 'the report for guidance^ will 
soon see that no issue fundamental to thh future of ad^ult education has 
bech overlooked and that cojiccpts and problems that might have been 
confusing have been lucidly identified and presented in a logical order. 

Delegates at the Tokyo Conference submitted 150 draft resolu-^ 
tions, a r^ecord number for a Unesco conference. When the drafting ° 
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committee had removed overlappings and constructed a number of 
composite resolutions, thirty-three concrete proposals remained, 
some addressed to national governments and others to Une^co. If 
these proposals were to be implemented, adult education would at 
* last find itself raised to a status equivalent to that of primary, secon- 
dary and university education. The following chapters will amplify 
and discuss the themes considered at Tokyo and will look, in detail 
at the policy ^nd operational! implications of the resolutions, subser 
quently endorsed by the Unesco C?eneral Conference at the end 
of 1972. 



Chapter i 



Changing ideas and 
functions 



In virtually every contemporary society, forms of adult education have 
existed for a long time but they were not always reot^gnized as such and 
it is diffifcult to name more than a few countries in which, until very 
recently, they were considered at all important or interconnected. In so 
far,as ^dult education was recognized as a social service it was as a 
remedial backstop dealing >vith the omissions Q£the formal education 
system. The variety of its manifestations went undetected except by 
a few keen educationists. Today the position is different. Adult edu- 
cation has emerged from the shadows and in theory, if not everywhere in 
practice, it has assumed some critical functions. The widening of its 
functions' |ias been pai^allded by the widening of its content so that, 
under the aegis of one agency or another, it is prolDable that at any 
given moment groups of people or individuals are studying every 
subject that the mind of man can conceive. 

In the past each country ascribed a restrictive meaning to adult 
education, a meaning that might well change with tjme. In the United 
States, for examf)le, at one period it largely signified education for 
Americanization and, at another, education for employment. It also 
performed different functibns from one country to another. Here it 
might be identified with litcTacy classjes, there with liberal studies. No 
wonder that few countries^ad'a coh<irent scheme of, or even the sem- 
blance of a policy towards^ adult education. No wonder that at inter- 
national gatherings there was seldom a constructive meeting of minds. 

At the first International Conference on Adult Education, as 
recently as 1949, delegates had some difficulty in arriving at a common 
definition despite the fact .that they represented a small and relatively 
homogeneous minority of the world's population. By the time of the 
R^ontreal Conference there was a^ good deal of agreement. Since 
Montreal the. aims and scope of adult education have been clarified 
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even further, thanks to th^ interaction of thrfee factors: first, the dcter- 
mination'of policy-makers, professional administrators and adult edur 
cationists to define thrir field of concern more precisely; second, 
the contemporary crisis in education in general which has generated a 
ferment of debate and led to the popularizing of the concept of lifelong 
learning; third, the tendency of developing countries to see the edu- 
cation of adults as a national instrument for promoting and regulating 
social change and economic growth rather than as something for 
private consumption. 

The traditional confusion about the aims and functions of adult 
education is compounded by the fact that the term is regularly used 
in speech and in writing with three separate connotations; first, to 
designate the education of adults; second, /to describe collectively 
all the persons and agencies in a country m gloTially which provide 
for the education of adults, e.g. * adult education ought to be rcprc- 

.scnted on educational planning bodies*; third, to specify an area of 
academic stud/.' The resulting verbal ambiguity is of sucli long stand- 
ing as to be almost irremediable. Many of those concerned td 
promote the education of adults have reqognizcd the need to dispel 
or at least reduce that ambiguity. They have perceived that the lack 
of clarity about the goals of adult education, reflected in structural 
disunity, .helps to account for its relative failure to command adequate 
public resources. They have also seen that, in the absence of anf agreed 
framework of reference, it'is impossible to build up a corpus of theory 
and practice, t6 confer fruitfully with colleagues in other countries, 
to plan international programmes or to pursue comparative -studies. 
Their combined efforts have resulted in some important refinements 

' in the interpretation of the two concepts 'adult* and 'education*. 

According to government regulations in niany countries, an 
adult is one who is over an age varying between I7 and 21 and not 
attending an institution of posj-compulsory education as a full-time 
student. For practical purposes, agencies in receipt of government 
aid have no choice but to abide by such a statutory definition. But 
there is now widespread realization that to fte an adult implies much 
more than passing beyond a prescribed age barrier sipcc tlic age at 
which individuals reach psychological maturity differs. Young people 
under 18 or even 17 may not only be working full time but may-evSn 
be married. Moreover, application of the age criterion glosses over* 
the essential differences between the prc-adult and the adult learner. 
As C. Verncr has pointed out: ^ 

The responsibilities reserved for adults ' include such things as 
being economically self-sufficient, a spotise, a parent, and an 

t. G. Vcrncr, 'Definition of Terms', in G. Jensen, A. A. Liveright and W. Hallen- 
beck (eds.). Adult Edacation: Outlines if an Emerging Field of University Study , 
p. 29, Adult Education Awociation of the United States, 1964. 
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active citizen. Not only are> these roles immediately productive, 
they introduce a continuous sequence of new tasks, for which 

f)re-adult learning is . never adequate preparation; continuous 
earning-^is therefore necessary. However, the attainment of this 
essential learning throughout life is subsidiary to the primary 
productive role of being an adult. This shift in roles — partic- 
ularly, of the learner from a primary to a subsicjpiary place — 
is the significant elepaeht that differentiates an adult from a 
^pre-adult. 

Vemer's distinction is a valid one. Education,for an adult is not just 
a prolongation of, or substitute for, studies at school or university. 
It relates to the systematic development of his mind or of his manual 
and professional expertise which he-chooses to undergo when he has 
become fully responsible for his own behaviour and ecpnomic well- 
being.' This distinction has a marked bearing not only updn what he 
learns, but how he Ijjarns* 

The distinctive characteristics of the adult learner are several. 
He is free to avoid, engage in or withdraw from an educational exper- 
ience as he pleases. He regards the hours that he gives, to learning^ 
precious and expects them to be used to some constructive purj^se, 
as do many contemporary university students. If what he is taught 
seems neither relevant to his own experience nor of potentiarbenefit, 
preferably in the immediate future, he will almost certainly'spurn it. 
Similarly he will spurn information and ideas which are opflosed to his 
cherished beUefs. He usually selects his own area of educational interest 
and the irCstltution through which he will study. To an increasing 
extent he also takes advantage of the abundance o|; new learning 
devices to choose the method by which he will study. The*spacing of 
his learning is dictated by his occupational and family commitm<?nts 
and as a rule it will be part-time, irregular an(^ spread over many 
years. The relationship between himself and his tcachej is' very differ- 
ent from that between the pre-adult student and his IcStticr. The 
authority of the teacher is determined by competence alone since 
there can be no question of sanctions and, outside the classroom, adult, 
students may enjoy the higher social and economic status. There may 
be no age gap and the student's experience may often exceed that of 
the teacher. He holds an image of himself which the teacher must 
respect; he may desperately want to learn but resent being treated 
as a pupil. For him the consequences of learning may well be direct, 
immediate and far-reaching. Usually he can apply newly acquired 
knowledge or skills at work or in his sopial life. Finally, he and other 
adults are likely to display a co-operative spirit in contrast to the 
competitiveness of the young; out of their own experience, adult stu- 
dents can contribute to one another's learning and ^ to a group 
achievement. The distinctive characteristics of the adult learner are 
no justification for forcing an artificial distinction between adult educa- 
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tion and thc*cducation of 'the young, though some zealous aduh -edu- 
cators are trying to do so. The aims of child juid adult education arc 
very largely similar^p , ^ - * * 

Whea applied to adults, the term ^education' is how used in a 
broader sense than heretofore. There arc few countries in which it is 
stiir identified with a particular set of activities to the exclusion of all' 
pthcrSj as was still the case at the time of the Elsinore Cpnference: ^ 

Adult education is taken to mean those forms of education 
^ which are undertaken voluntarily by mature people (in the 
United Kingdom i^eaning person^ above the age of i8) and 
which have as their aim the development without direct regard 
to their vocatiojtial value, of personal abilities and aptitudes,. and 
the encouragement of social, moral and intellectual responsibility 
within the framework of local, national and world atizenship. 
As used both in the United Kingdom, "and in the Scar\dinavian 
countries, the term presupposes a general standard of literacy 
oresulting From compulsory childhood education. 

* * 
Today, no one favours a really narrow definition of adult education 
(equated \vith regular education) ; the debate is rather about how ^ 
comprehensive adult education (embracing alK learning experiences) 
ought to be. One school of thought argues that for practical adminis-. 
trativc and academic purposes itJs essential to distinguish* between 
unplanned learning and self-dire^^ed or independent learning, an the. 
one haAd, and education which is planned and provided by van educa-^ 

tional agent, on the others A second familiar definition runs as follows: * 
• « 

Adult education is a5)rocess whereby persons who no longer 
attend school on a regular and full-time b^is funics* full- 
time programmes are especially designed for adults)^ undertake 
sequential and organizca activities with a conscious intention of 
bnnging about changes in inform?ition, knowledge, understanding 
or skill,, appreciation and attitudes; or for the purpose of iden- 
tifying and solving pcnonal and community problems. 

This definition is more suitable for developed than developingK:ountries 
since the phrase *no longer attend school on a full-time basis' implies 
universal compulsory, education and makes no allowance for pro- 
grammes designed for adults who never attended school. Unesco has 
tried to overcome this omission with the following third definition 
adopted for the purpose of collecting statistics: ^ ^ 

l^rganized programmes of education provided for the benefit 
of jind adapted to the needs of penons not in the regular schooU 
and university system and gejncrally fifteen or older. 

- I. Statement by E. M. Hutchinson quoted in Hcly, op. cit., p. 34. 
a. A. A. Livcright and N. Haygood (ctls.) Tfu Exeter Papers^ p. 8, Boston, r{)(59. 
3. Uncico, Proposals for the Coiktiion of Adult Education Statisticst'VAn% Uhcsco, 
Office of Statistips, July 1974 (Com. 74/ISGED/5). 
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Defenders iif the sccoh definition do riot deny that human beings 
are constantly learning from experiencCvand Uiairthey can accumulate 
knowledge and pick up ideas iri a passive w^y by yiewiiig, for example, 
television programmes described as educative or culturally enriching. 
They argue, however, that such learning is so fortuitous and undirected 
that it should not be and cannot be' the concern of the educator. 
Rather education should be concerned with sequential learning 
experiences carefully designed and monitored by qualified staff for 
the benefit of learners. This argument represents an institutional 
'approach and hds the pragmatic merit of sticking to 'vvliat seem^ admin"- 
istratively feasible. But by focusing- attention on tlic efforts of special- 
ized institu^ons it tends to preclude riiass or at least large-scale attempts 
to extend acccss to educational oppprtuniti It also deflects attention 
from the variety of educative influences iii the community which can 
stiniuhitc and assist learning, especially when purppselully directed.. 
Finally, it underestimates the importance of non-formal and indepen- 
dent learning. , - " * : 

The comprehensive school of thought maintains tjhiat all attempts 
to change adult attitudes and behaviour involve the educiatibnal 
process since, in oi^cr to change, people must first acquire fresh know- 
ledge, insights and skills. Hence, to the greatest possible extent and 
by whatever means, available every effort must be made to enable 
adults to learn effectively not only in formal settings but in all circuyhs- 
tances. AU the agencies in society which are in a position to stiTXiulate 
learning, whctlier or not education is for them- an incidental rather 
than a primary aim, must be mobilized. These include, among others, 
the churches, the mass media, publishers,, libraries, museums, arif gal- 
leries and community centres. * 

Sorne proponents of a comprehensive definition of adult educa- 
tion ^o so far as to argue that *non-formaP and 'independent* learning 
arc so ubiquitous and potentially so creative as to have a claim 
upon public resources equal to that of formal learning, which has 
so far enjoyed a near monopoly. Much of the contemporary discus- 
sion about the aims of adult education is influenced by the realization 
tliat before the advent of formal systems of education people learnt 

1. Consider tlic follbwing dcfuiilioo which is obviously intended to be as com|)rc- 
hx;nsivc as possible: *By adult education wc mean the provision which a society 
'consciously makes, either publicly or through approved voluntary organisations, 
of facilities for learning by anyone, of whatever age, where initial education 
in schools, colleges, universities, apprenticeship and initial grofcstional training, 
has been terminated, who wishes to learn any subject whatsoever, for any 
plirposc whatsoever— provided, of course, that the subject docs not conflict 
•with the fundamental principles of a democratic society.'— J. A. Simpson, 

Today and Tomorrow in European Adult Education, p. 28, Strasbourg, 1972I 

2. cf. F. Macliiup, Thi Production and Distribution of Knowledge in the United States, 
Princeton, 1 962, where it is shown that the range of agencies disseminating 
knowledge in a technological society is enormous. 
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hmv tp fulfil their personal and social tasks by means of non-formal 
learning* /^s Margaret Mead ^as pointed out, there was in traditional 
Samoa, .no gulf between society's ainis and the aims of education. 
Today,' tliercfore, we ''should not be seeking exclusively innovatofy 
approaches to learning but rather reverting to some of the immemorial 
• approaches of traditional societies in order to ascertain if they can be 
adapted to modern needs and constraints. This does nof mean that 
the presdfnt has to become isubservicnt to tha past— the back-to-nature 
fallacy — but that in taking, traditional forms of learning we should 
reinforce and enrich them by applying* up-to-date knowledge of 
learning behaviour and modem technology. 

Dnc weakness of ndn-form^l learning is that it is not easy to define 
vis-i-vis rcgulip education or formal adult education. To thoie who 
question the functional value of formal systems of education the attrac- 
tions of non-formal learning arc self-evident; to those steeped in the 
method* of the formal system, non-formal learning appears inchoate 
and unimportant* Moreover, in the popular mind education still 
connotes schools, coUe'gcs and universities. That being said, several 
international organizations and some governments have begun to' 
look upon the expansion of non-formal learning as a rational alter- 
native to investing further resources in formal education. ^ 

Certain groups of people arc also endeavouring , to clarify the 
meaning of non-formal learning so as to provide *a framework for 
practical socialractipm They draw n crucial distincdon between nonr 
formallearning and informal learning:* , ' 

By informal education we mean the truly lifelong process whereby 
every individual acquires attitudes, values, skills and knowledge 
from daily experience and the'educative influences and resources 
in his or her environment— from family and neighbours, from 
work and play, from theJ> market-place, the library and the 
mass media. » 

We define non-formal education^ as any organized educational activity 
outside the established formal system^-whether operating separately or 
as an important feature of some^ broader activity--that is intended to 
serve identifiable learning clienteles and learning objectives. 



For example, the International Institute for Educational Planning, the World 
Bank, Unicef and Unesco. Especially noteworthy have been the surveys under- 
taken in developing eountrics by the International Council for Educational 
Development (ICED). * - . 

P. H. Coombs et al,^ New Paths to Uamingfor Rural Children and Touth, p. lo-f i. 
New York, 1972. 

'Education* is a misnomer in this context. Hence the use above of the larger 
concept of 'non-formal learning* to embrace both organized and unorganized 
learning outside the regular system. . , *^ • 
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It should be noted that *non-formal cducatidn' as thus defined and as 
applied to adults is neither more nor less than Aviiat people commonly 
call *adult education'. It should also be noted that interest in nonfor- 
mal education has largely been inspired by vocational considerations. > 
Another definition of * non-formal education* currently gaining 
'wide acceptance by tho^e concerned to gather accurate statistics on 
adult educatiojji is that proposed by Bowers and Fisher; * . 

Educationr Or^^mzi^A communicatioij designed to bring about 

learning. | 
Formal J?rfiufa^/o«., Education for which learners. are enrolled or 
. registered. * 

Non^omal Education. Education for which learners arc not 
enrolled' or registered. / 
: Informal methods or activities arc increasingly used in formal 
education programmes. Hence' the term Tormal education' w 
defined above without reference to methods 'as a determining 
factor. Formal education, as thus defined, docs not ^)ecomc 
non-formal simply because informal methods arc used. 

'To omit independent learning from the definition of adult education 
is to assunpie that a significant percentage of thic sum total of all the - 
learning that takes place is not entitled to public support, for recent 
investigations have revealed that many people devote far more of thcif 
time to learning through their own initiatives rather than -vyith the 
help of tea 2hing institutions. There is no doubt, however, that these 
initiatives would benefit greatly from public support in the form, for 
exam]ple, of learning resource centres or data banks. ^ - '* 

lliose /concerned to, define more precisely the aims of adult, 
education, whether willing to include or exclude unorganized learning, 

yiqw generally agree that \iny buman need that can be satisfied through 

' education warrants consideration. Thus, the central object of the 
eaucation of adults is not to pass on knowledge or impart skills but 
^^help individuals to fulfil their potential for all-round develbpnicnt. 
^' This entails remembering that each individual has unique attitudes 

•l>nd aspirations aitd therefore unique learning needs. Up to the present 
time, adult education has been more or less teacher/subject 
oriented, especially* at the lower Jevel where the great mass of the 
people are involved.* The stress has been upon acquiring and riiemo- 

I. J. R. ShcfHeld and V. P. Dicjofnaoh, Npti'/omal Education in African Development f 
p. XI, New York, tgyu: 'Non-formal Education, which is roughly synonymoui 
with the more widely used tcnn '*^out-of-school education^', is thus closer to 
the concept of training (e.g. for employment) than the concept of education 
(which often includes oroader aspects of personal development)', 
a. J. Bowen and E. A. la S. Fisher, 'The Search for ^ Terminolop^ of Adult 
Education and for Better Statisdcs: Exploration in a Semantic Jungle^ Convert 
gence, Vol. V, No. 4, 1972. 

3. Sec below, page 29. ' 

4. cf. this statement by P. Freirc: 'At home, as husband and father, I cannot be 
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rizing information. Adults like children have been expected to learn 
at a pace and under constraints beyond their own control. Now many 
adult educationists insist* that education should become learner-cen- 
tred; the learner must decide for himselPwhat'stimuli he 'will respond 
to and control his own responses. But if he is to learn effectively, he 
must know how to make optitnal (isc of the most up-to-date learning 
» tools available. 

In the last resort it is poihtless to prescribe hard and fast rules 
about ' what should be included within the compass of adult education. 
Teachers and researchers of adult education naturally desire to 
identify every possible manifestatioji and to consVuct a working 
typology both for the" purpose of studying structures and processes 
in their own country and for drawing cross-cultural comparisons, but 
beyond its interest as an acJidemic exercise there would seem 'to be 
little use straining after an artificial unity. Only a few specialists need 
to have a holistic grasp of <vhat is inevitably a plethora ,of activities.^" 
As things are, there is an alarming credibility gap between some 
of the functions claimed f^r adult edtication and what it .actuUlly 
does. The only indispensable requirem&nt is that public authorities 
should be prepared in principle to support any adult educa- 
tit^a whatsoever although, in practice, of* course', they must select 
priorities. ' 

It was claimed above that one of the reasons why adult education 
had acquired greater- prominence between the Montreal and Tokyo 
conferences was that the utility of education in genef al was being 
called in question. The chequeredr evolution of educational systeio^, 
in the short space of some fifteen years or so has been traced by many 
writers and for the present purpose may be summarily noted. With 
world-wide acceptance of education as a human right there vyas 
unbounded optimism during the fifties concerning the private «\nd 
public value of formal schooling. Then followed the qualification that 
there w^as little wrong with the aims of formal schooling apart f?om a 
severe shortage of adequate teaching and learning- resources, which 
could be put right by improving teaching efficiency and ^reforming 
Arricula and methods. Abruptly, we have already entered a tliird 
stage — the age of 'Learning to Be' ' — when the role of formal schooling 

V 

the owner of my wife and childrcri, nor at school, as father, can I be the owner of 
my students. I cannot enter into their beings in order to move them towards 
the ways which seem best to me. If I do so, I am their dominator and they are 
mere "things" which I possess; dialogue and trup Ibve are impossible.*— quoted 
in S. M. Grabowski (ed.), Paulo Freire: A Revolutionary Dilemma for the Adult 
Educator^ p. loi, Syracuse, 197a. . 

I. For a masterly attempt to provide a comprehensive system or design for adult 
education, see: G. O. Houle, The Design of Education^ San Franciscoj 197a. 

a. The tide of the report of the Internationiil Commission on the Development 
of Education published by Uncsco/Marrap in 1972 and sometimes referred 

> to as the *Faure Report*. Hereinafter it will be cited as Learning to Be. 
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is still rcccgnizcd as essential but complementary to the educational 
role of all the agencies in society that enable not only the rising gener- 
ation to Icam effectively but the aduU Jk)pulation as well. This empha- 
sis on education both outside the schoollind for adults can be under- 
stood only in the context of the current debate about the role of educa- 
tion systems. 

Traditional educational systems and institutions are currently 
exposed to blistering criticism. Some opponents argue that they should 
be dismantled, for their practical effect is to prevent or at least retard 
dtsirable social changes; they teach the wrong subjects in the wrong 
wayj; are expensive to run, and perpetuate social inequalities. Edu- 
cation officials and teaching staffs tend to be so conservative . 
and authoritarian that society's only recourse is to disband them. 
Some critics are witheringly dismissive but not very constructive 
when it comes to offering realistic. alternatives. At the same timc^ 
ihty are surely right in claiming that, in general, schools and 
universities are not '^adequately geared to meet the actual needs 
of society. 

What 4s said to' be at fauh with contemporary educational 
systems ? First, their objectives are noi clear, or, at least, the means 
they use do not scertl appropriate^ to attaining their objectives. They 
offer the young a once-for-all experience during a ftrcscribed period 

* of time in childhood and adolescence, whichia supposed to equip them 
with all the knowledge and skills required to See them through a 
lifetime. There is growing appreciation of the determinant influence 
on subsequent schooling of early childhood education but the very idea 
of post-school education Still seems paradoxical to many policy-makers 
and teachers. Second, educational institutions stress the retention of 
information from books in an age whert facts ceaselessly multiply and 
quickly become outdated. In any event, mapy children acquire more 
information from the mass mpdia than they do from^chool, akhough 
few attempts are made to teach them how to profit from it. Third, 
their obsession witii orthodox intellectual attainment leads to unheal- 
thy competition. Great numbers ^of young people leave school with 
a bitter loatliing for the very notion of education because It has stig- 
matized them as failures. Fourth, its metliods are founded on an assump- 
tion that the. public autliorities and the teachers always know what 
is best; they set the goals, determine tlvc^ learning environment anc} 
t:cgulatc the -pace. Finally, formal education systems ignore the fact 
that learning takes place not only in school or university but in the 
home and tliQ local community and at play. 

, There is no shortage of such diagnoses of what ails educational 

* systcms nor of proposals for reform. New views on the aims of educa- 
tion as well as technological innovations abound and fundamental 
reappraisals of the practical relevance of educational systems are 
taking place at "national and international levels. The lucid report 
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of the Commission on Post-Secondary Education in Ontario^ is a 
case in point. Surely there has never been, withiii a single polity, such 
a clear call for wholesale r^eform of the whole educational system backed 
by such an abundance of soUd' evidence ^d h?trd thinking. There is 
also a gathering flood .of books, monographs^ reports and paperf 
demanding the complete abandonment of orthodox educationat struck 

. tures and processes .-IlUch and the other de-schoolers have attracted most 
publicity but many other educaCtionists have propounded similar ^radical 
solutions. Learning to Be, 3, magisterial report, teems with 'ideas and 
concrete proposals for educational reform and yet exposes only a por- 
tion of the backgrbund^discussions and materials upon which it is based. 
It is remarkable that moderate and extreme ciitics agree to, a surpris- 
ing extent on what is wrong with contemporary education systems. 
The movement in favour of educational renovation and expansion 

^has had a profound effect upon adult education for four reasons. First, 
if it be argued that the*formal system largely Yaiis to educate peopl*e 
in the ways desired, then there must 'be -oplpdrtunities for the right 
kind of education to take plate after schppL Second^ it is |elf-evident 
that if children are enormously affected bf educative influences outside 
school so also are adults— the radio and television. do not discriminate 
between age groups when affecting moral and behavioural nornis. 
If such influence are to be mobijdzed to enhance tbe edUcatioh -of 
the yoyng why should they not also be moJbiUzed to assist the adult 
po|)ulati9n?' Third, if has now become crystal clear that prevailing 

. social and ei^ronmental conditions — ^family, health, quality of hohies, 
the physical neighbourhood and so on — ultimately determine school 
performance. These conditions must therefore be changed but how 
can'they be changed without the co-operation of the adult population? 
In order to want to co-operafe and to know how tb: do so adults must 
themselves engage id organized learning. The fourth and perhapsr'most 
4ecisivfi reason why reappraisals of the formal system have enhanced 
the importance of aiiplt education is the en]iergence of lifelong educa- 
tion as a widely disgussed concept. Would-be reformers have looked 
for alternative structures and methods and discovered that they may 
already exist in the unknown territory of adult education. 

The notion of Iffelbng education, as many educationists have 
pointed out, is almost coterminous with the history of mankind. Hesiod 
anticipated the concept of 'LeanuHg to Be' by more than 2,500 years: 
'Education helps a man to learn to be what he is able to be.' 'Several 
*world reUgion§ h^ve always adjured their followers to study' seminal 
teachings in order that they may live by them. In the present century . 

I. Commission on Post-Scfondary Education in Ontario, The Learning Society^ 
Toronto, 19712. Tliis rcpqrt has mueh to say about the importance of educa- ' 
tional* opportimitics for adults -within the general framework of «post- 
compulsory education. 
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adult educators were hailing its imminence long before it became a 
fashionable talking-point. These words, written over fifty years ago, 
have been quoted iFrequently but have not lost^ their freshness:^ 

. . * The necessary conclusion is that adult education must not 
be regarded as a luxury for a few exceptional persons here arid 
there,, nor as a thing which concerns „only a short span of early 
^mai^hood, but that adult education is a permanent national 
"necessity, an inseparable aspect of citizenship, and therefore, 
should be both universal ana Ufelong. 

The outstanding achievement of the Montreal Conference was to pro- 
claim the conqept for the first time at an international assembly. The 
concept of Ufelong Education is therefore far from new. What is new is 
the detennination with which Unesco, ^ OECD ^ and some national 
organizations are teasing out its impUcatiOns for educational practice, 
.Interest in the concept of lifelong education has been both good 
and bad for adult eclucation. It has been beneficial in that it has reveal- 
ed to ^ wider audience issues and problems of which adult educator^ 
have long been aware 2ind that it has brought an unprecedented 
amount of logistical support tp specific branches of acquit education 
work, above all pccupational trEiining, It *has not been beneficial in 
that it has distracted attention from the irnn>ediate needs and problems * 
of existing adult education organizations, for not only have nearly all 
the time and effort been expended upon the structural and curricular 
implications' of lifelong education for the formal educational system 
and the employment sector but responsibility for preparing new 
policies has largely been placed in the hands of orthodox educationists 
and planners to the virtual exclusion of adult educators. . ' 

What is the current status of adul^ education vis-i-vis lifelong 
education? To begin with, there is clearly a danger that both tradi- 
tional and emerging forms of *adult edjication' will be threateijed by 
a country's adoption of a lifelong educational system. This is because 
governments may be tempted to concentrate more or less exclusively 
upon the provision of opportunities for post-scjjiool formal education 
and occupational training, directing their attentioii to man as a pro- 
ducer and neglecting his family and civic functions. It is only too 
easy to envisage large fiiiids being made available for these two areas 
and no more than token sums for tiie other areas of adult education. 
Second, one of the current preoccupations, if not the main preoccupa- 
tion, of adult education agencies is how to meet the needs of the educa- 
tionally disadvantaged singled out for specialj^ attention in the Final 

I. Ministry of Reconstruction, Adult Education Committee, ^FiW Report; 
abridged version, in Design for Democracy, p. 55, London, J956. 
Through- the" pioneering studies of P. Lengrand; see, for example, his An 
Ifitroduction to Lifelong Educatioh, Paris, 1970, and others, 
OECD, Recurrent Education: A Strategy for Lifebrig Learning, Paris, 1973. 
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> Report of the Tokyo Conference. These are the people mos< likely to 
be even more neglected than they ar^ now in the event of the intro- 
duction of a sophisticated system of lifelong education/ The hope of 
helping them lies in* catering to those needs which they themselves 
recognize as urgent and in using flexible, informal teaching methods. 
% Any system tfeSCTxontinues to feature academic courses and the pur- 

suit of formal qualifications will be death to their interests. Indeed, 
the concern from the adult education standpoint is that rising inter- 
est in lifelong education sppjings in many countries frora a desire to ' 
rationalize, and economize in, post-school academic education rather 
than „to pursue broad social and economic goals. 

Xhe third main reason for the ' growing importajice of adult 
education IS that for sound practical reasons many countries, espe- 
cially in the Third World, have felt obliged to enlarge and diversify 
its functions. These /unctions r.elate mainly to public or collective 
leather than*to individual goals and can be classified under two broad 
headings? (a) those relating to the pursuit of national goals; and (b) 
those relating to community goals. ' . 

* In pursuance of national goals the only fuilction of adult educa- 
tion that is more or less universally .acknowledged is occupational 
training. Virtually all cljuntries now appreciate that economic pros- 
. perity and stability arc contingent upon creating and maintaining an 
adequate supply of piotivated and skilled manpower. In highly in- 
* dustrisdized countries it is realized that in' an age of technological 
innov^on the knowledge and skills of the work force rapidly become 
obsolescent, no matter liow effective initial training sqhemes may be 
for short-term purposes. Moreover, whereas the number of jobs for the 
unskilled steadily declines the number of jobs requiring higher skills 
and the knack of adaptation steadily increases. In less industria^ed 
countries the impact of technological change on the industrial sector 
is no different but is far outweighed by the need to increase the^ 
efficiency of the agricultural .sector. When framing their development 
plans in the late fifties or early sixties, most developing countries set^ 
their sights on speedy industrialisation. Today their desire for industrial 
growth still remains but it is beyond doubt that rural development 
ha^ become their fifst priority.^ Governments are seeking a Vast 
increase in agricultural yi^elds not (inly so as ih create surplus 
wea,ltn for capital investment but also to *enric;h^the countryside and 

o 

I. cf. J. Nycrcrcy Ujarnaa: Essays on Socialism^ p. 96- 7'^ Dar es Salaam, 1968^ 
*To be realistic, therefore, we must stop dreaming of developing Tanzania 
through tHe establishment of large, modem industries. For such things we have 
neither the money nor the skilled manpower required to make them efficient 
and economical. We would even be making a mistake if we thinjc^n terms of 
covering Tanzania with mechanical farms, using tractors and combine har- 
vesters. . . . Our future lies in the development of our agriculture, and in the- 
development of our rural areas.' ^ 
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thereby to ^rest the continuing exodus from the land to the towns. 

Setting asi^e vocational graining, it is possible to discern in indus- 
trialized countries no more than a -gUmmering of recognition that 
adult educg,tion might be an adjunct of national policies. By contrast, 
witfiin many less-developed countries, where nation-building is no 
i^ie slogan, adulL education is ascribed a major functional role in 
national plan? for development. There are two reasons why the' less- 
developed countries view the education of adults as a national con- 
cern rather than the marginal and fragmentary activity, it remains in 
most developed countries.. The first is the need to inculcate -a jsetise of 
national identity and social* cohesion so that citizens will pull together 
for the common gQod — ^in Malaysia there are ^national solidarity 
classes* ; in countries such as India with an ancient culture the aini 
is to awaken pride in the national heritage. The second retison is that, 
with few exceptions, developing countries have to overcome the prob- 
lem of grinding poverty* They cannot afford the luxury of educational 
programmes that j^o not directly contribute to the end of guaranteeing 
every citizen elementary living standards — a home to live in, suffi- 
cient food and good health.'*The use of adult education as a means of 
implementing national policy is influiencedirn some developing countries 
by acceptance of the residual factor theory, according to which the 
. critical key^to development* is efficient investment in human capital. ^ 

Investing in human capital'means not just waiting for the^next 
generation to enter into' working life but increasing the skills and know- 
ledg(g^ of the adult population here arid now* At the threshold oC the 
sixties, developing' countries had ^reat confidence in the contribution 
- th^ formal education, efficiently planned and controlled, might make to 
economic growth ; h^ not a high level 6f education helped to prdduce 
'economic miracles^'in the Federal Republic of Germany and Japan? 
Thai: faith has already* largely evaporated.. Expectations that children 
arid even adolescents about to leave school could be taught practical 
skills to be applied successfully in due course in working life have not 

I. R. K. Gardiner, *Thc Development of Africa's Human Resources', Training for 
Adult Education in Africa, p. 3-4, African Adult Education Association, 1969: 

*In recent years, intensive studies in the mechanics of economic^growth, 
even in the highly developed: countries of Western Europe, have revealed that 
only a small fraction of such growth can be explained by the actual amount of 
irrvcstment made in physical capital. ,Whcreas, it has been found that a 
cpnsiderably greater part of development can, in fact, be attributed to ^ very 
wide range of other factors whic'h include education, training, health and 
rational attitudes to life and Work. - . 

*This realiiation has had the effect of making economic planners shift the 
models of their plans ffom over-concentration upon physical or material 
^ investment to what has come to be variously known as "Investment in Man", 
or*^'Investmcpt in Human Capability*' or "Investment in Human Resources". 
And the tendency Is that the wide variety of crucial human factors which can 
assist cfconomic growth have assumed much greater significance and impor- 
tance than they used, ta under ^e old economic theories.* 
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been fulfilled. Attaching farms to schools and including work on the 
farm in the school curriculum has not resulted in making children good 
farmers. It turns out to be far more efficient to curtail the expansion 
of primary school enrolments and instead to improve the performance 
of practising adult farmers. ^ 

It i^ the farmer — not the pupil— who must be the main object 
of specific agricultural training, although this 'training itself is 
likely- to be more effective when it is extended to an already more 
or less literate population. ' 

Adult education, in contrast with thc*5clije^^x)n of the young which 
may well absorb scarce resources and retard progress, is now gener- 
aJjjK considered to be a more potent factor in accelerating economic 
development. ^ 

Another function now ascribed to adult education is that of help-^ 
ing societies adjust to the effects of social change. There is a tendency 
in some educational circles -to talk as though social change were a 
purely contemporary phenomenon* This view is demonstrably false. 
CJonsciousneM of standing on shifting sands !s for some societies at 
least as old aslhe industrial revolution. What is new is the rapid pace, 
complexity and irreversibility of change anifl the fact that ixo^ society 
is immune from the consequences of technological development, A 
remote village anywhere in the world.may be affected, like it or not, 
by a political decision takca in a capital city a thousand miles away 
or by an economic decision taken on another continent. And in how 
many villages today is there no transistor radio Jxansmitting strange 
messages, no family not in communication with a young son or rela- 
tive gone to seek his fortune in the town? The contemporary dilemma 
is to adapt to these turbulent times ''without dislocating traditional 
social 'patterns and values beyond recall. Societies cannot stand still 
nor can they afford to change too abruptiy. Somehdw they have to 
recognize and to find a way of, dealing with' constant emergencies 
while at the same time looking ahead to challenges that lie beyond 
the horizon. According to Toffler: ^ 

The technology of tomorrow requires not millions of lightly 
lettered men, ready to work in unison at endlessly repetitious 
jobs, it requires not men. who take orders in unblinidng fashion, 
aware thaj the price of bread is mechanical submission to author- 
ity, but men^who can make .critical judgements, who can weave 
their way through novel erivironme;its, who are quick to spot new 
relationships in the rapidly changing reality. It requires men 
who, in ,C. P. Snow's compelling term, *have the future in their 
bones'. * * , 

1. P. Foster and J. R. Sheffield (cds.), 'General Introduction', Education and Rural 
Development^ p. 8, London, 1973. 

2. A. Toffler, Future Shock, p. 364yZiOndon, 1970. 
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Learning, it is now generally believed, will help the process of rccogniafing 
*ncw relationships' and problem-solving. H. L. Miller has pointed out: ^ 

. • . The adult educator faces the task of rcsocialising the adult. 
In a static traditional society adult education is redundant; the 
. adult has no need either to change the ways in which he plays 
important social roles, or to acquire new skills. 

A^d the ideas of Frcire have become influential: * 

• . . The literacy process; as cultural action for freedom, is an 
act of knowing in which the learner assumes the role of know- 
ing subject in dialogue wHk th^^ducator. 

In short, the primary aim of adult education is not to impart informa- 
tion but to help produce behavioural change. * 

Yet another function ascribed to adult education is that of fos- 
terihig social justice. However seriously or cynically it may be intended, 
a declared aim of virtually all contemporary national approaches 
towards education is equality of opportunity. ' It is commonly stated 
that every effort should be iftade to guarantee equal access to educa- 
tion to all citizens. At the very least, every person should be entitled 
to a recognized minimum of education, and as the economic pros- 
perity of ^ nation grows so it should raise the educational level of the. 
whole population. This conviction has undoubtedly* gained much 
wider acceptance sinpe i960. In addition, experience has shown that 
in order to remove gross social inequalities it is not sufficient simply 
to introduce universal primary education, for children who' grow 
up in deprived areas seem doomed to gain scant benefit from attending 
school so^long as the environments in Which they live and the hostile 
or negative attitudes of their parents towards education militate 
against their learning effectively. Governments can deal with this 
cycle of deprivation only by initiating major social reforms. Mean- 
while, society owes it to adults who went to schools in deprived areas 
to compensate for the inadequacy of their early education. The equity 
argument, 'as advocated in Sweden, for example, logically entails 
making' it possible for older people to keep up with the young. This 
is done by offering them every inducement to resume their education. 

So far we have been discussing adult education functions from a 
general social standpoint. The belief is spreading ih certain developed 

1. H. L. Miller, 'Adult Education Objectives' in Jensen, Liveright and Hallen- ' 

beck (eds.), op. cit., p. 222. - • 

a. P. Freire, The Adult Literacy Process as Cultural Action for Freedom', Harvard 

Educational Reviiw, Vol. 40, No. 2, 1970, p. a 12. 
3. See, for cxaxnple, B. Sdhwartz, V Education Demain, p. 12, Paris, 1973: *The 

concept of equality of opportunity- signifies that any natural inferiority, be 

it economic, social or cultural, must pe compensated in so far as' possible by 

the educational system itself.' « 
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and developing countries alike that^ with the aid of education^ adults 
can make some impression upon^thc problems that face them in their 
separate communities. The undesirable consequences of social change 
have led many central governments, local government authorities 
and volunteer groups to turn in desperation to what arc essentially 
adult education devices as a means of combating them. The chief 
contemporary social evils <^ have received v^desf>read publicity: 
poverty amid plenty ; urban decay ; racial conflicts ; loneliness ; anomy ; 
alienation ; the generation gap; drug-taking; contempt. for normative 
social behaviour. In more than one country the breakdown «of the 
social order hasjeached a critical "stage. The blame ,for this spqal 
malaise has been partially ascribed to a lack of social planning and 
the inadequacy of existing educational systems- but it is generally 
agreed that the root of the trouble lies in the decline of regional ties, 
the break-up of communiticis and the nuclearization of the family. 
The qucjJiion has arisen, how is a community spirit to be restored? 
The mo^ hopeful solution has been the application of a community 
development principle,, already widely adopted in developing coun- 
tries, to stimulate people to tackle their social problemts through 
political and co-operative action and to evoke the idea of the educative 
cbpxmunity^jiii which learning takes place through the general stimulus 
of a learnin^^conscious envirdnmcnf. 

At the liiicro-level, a function more and more frequently ascrib- 
ed to adult education is^that of anticipating or reducing conflict 
oin the political and employment ipheres. In many countries there is 
increasing concern al)Out the widening gulf between the aims and 
* policies of public aiithorities and the aspirations pf particular groups 
and communities. This disharmony frequently results in an overt or 
masked breakdown in public order. Communities feel ppwerjess to 
influence decisions affecting their daily lives arid, for their part, 
politicians and officiafs complain^ thd't many people protest about 
injustice and faceless bureaucracies but fail, to resdrt to- the properly 
constituted Channels for^ registering grievances and declaring their 
wishes. When human relations become soured in the world of work 
damaging conflicts may also arise: ^ 

Whatever his training and occupational seniority the worker of 
today will no longer submit to being a mere pawn on the vast 
clicssboard of uthe mysteries of production or to being another 
man's creature. He wishes to Jt>c adult and responsible, consulted 
o but fr^e to choose^ 

One way of bridging the divide in communications, as* many adult 
educators have long realized, is to encourage the practice of self-help 
^ild to foster increased public participation in the political decision- 
making' process along^ with an industrial democracy. This opens up 
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a new and challenging role for ^tdult education, for in order to operate 
effectively both local community groups and employers and workers 
need the guidance of trained professionals and access to the services 
that adult education agencies can supply. Learning to Be ^ refers to this 
function of adult education: 

While adult educational activity may have a less unifying effect 
(since it may be independent of and opposed to public education)^ 
it docs contribute' to awakening civic spirit and a sense of social 
commitmenti to arousing interest in otiiers and assisting people 
to escape isolation— whether chosen ^or imposed. 

In a good number of countries the fourth and final reason for thq^ 
increasing importance of adult education is the sheer pressure of pri- 
vate demand largely resulting from the growth of leisure. Leisure 
remains a scarce commodity for many inhabitants of the world. In 
those countries, however, where the working week is shortening and 
the length of holidays increasing, leisure is now. treated as a right 
rather than a privilege and this has had a pronounced impact on the 
scale of demand for adult education in two respects. First, some people • 
wish to use some of their leisure hours for satisfying intellectual-and 
aesthetic tastes or for acquiring skills or for studying in order to obtain 
better qualifications. As a result, they are making heavy demands on 
adult education age:|^cies. Secondly, as leisure comes to be seen as 
a right, so tax-payers clamour for improved leisute-time facilities, 
including better educational and cultural provision — more evening 
schools, more opportunities for part-time degree study, more arts 
and crafts centres and so on. 

Education for leisure is at bottom an Elitist concept: * 

In it^ essence a liberal education is an education for thought 
i and afcsthetic appreciation. It proceeds by imparting a knowledge 

of the masterpieces of thought, of imagination, literature, of 

art. The notion which it contemplates is command. It is an 

aristocratic concept implying leisure. 
Leisure is conducive to purposeful learning and reflection only when 
people are powerfully motivated and when, as Dumazcdicr, the leading 
authority on the subject, has pointed out, they have already reached 
a reasonaSly high level of education. When men and women 
work and live in disagreeable conditions and when they have no 
status, their lives are stultifying, and if they have no status function 
to fulfil in their communities, then evidently they have no reason to 
Want to learn. With money in their pockets they will seek excitement 
and escape into unreality at the cinema or by watching television or 
reading popular books. Without money they will simply stagnate. 
There is now much discussion in educational circles about how to 

I. Edgar Faure ti a/., Learning to Be, p. 1501 Parii/Londoiii Unesco/Harrap, 1972. 
3. A. N. \yhitchcad, Aims ofEducaiion, p. 7oHi, London, 1966. 
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induQC "fnorc pieoplc to use some of their leisure in promoting their 
personal develo|)ment. Some educationists argue that most adults 
who do not participate in educational activities will not, in the first" 
instance, be. attracted fo intellectual and cultural pursuits for their 
own sake. They may acquire a zest for learning, however, through 
engaging in gyoup activities which bring them a palpable material 
or social advantage^ 

Aristotle's distinction between work and leisure, and in leisure 
between educatipn and recreation, has exerqiscd undue influence over 
adult educationajl practice. The educational needs of adults can only 
partially be satisfied by a judicious use of their leisure time, even given 

""that they have any. Some subjects and some skills can b^e^t be leamt| 
perhaps only effectively learnt, through concentrated study .over 
a dhort period of time and, without having to compete with the 
^burden arid stress of work. ^jSiuf, the concept of time for study has 

" to embrace more than leisure time. Time off from work is required* 
Some governments have recognized this need by legislating for paid 
leave and an increasing number 'of employers arc prepared to sanc- 

'tion paid leav^ hot only for the purpose of study directly related to 
output on thci job but for study designed to iiid personal development. 

In this chapter it has been shown that the broad concept of 
aduU educatipn advanced at the Montreal Conference lias gained 
widespread acceptance among politicians, informed educational 
opinion and leading adult educationists. After closely surveying the 
West European. scene, J. A. Simpson recently concluded: ^ 

Having stressed the variables between our countries, it is only 
fair to a£y that they arc overriden by major factors of conception, 
purposa attitude and method which do, in fact, enable us to 
speak, with some justification of 'European Adult Education*r 
whatever^thc difficultielj of our new dcnnition, there is, in most 
of our countries, a reaspnable consensus about what constitutes 
adult education. 

He went on to say that this community of understanding between 
Western European countries was unique. In reality, wherever groups 
of countries share common problems and traditions a conlscnsus about 
the aims of adult education may be found. There is a consensus, for 
Example, among the countries in Africa that once came „under the 
influence of the United Kingdom. And at international conferences 
delegates from Latin American countries, with one or two exceptions, 
convey a strong irnpression of sharing the same values and, many of 
the same institutional approaches. . 

Unfortunately, this agreement about the aims of^dult education 
has not led to practical action on an impressive scale. Outside a handful 
of countries such as Tanzania, where adult learners outnumber child 



I. Simpfon> op. cit.| p. 15. 
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.learners, it is performing only to a limited degree the ambitious func- 
tions theoretically ascribed to it. One reason for this is that a great 
many policy-makers and senior administrators, not least within 

.ministries of education, continue to underestimate the value of adult 
education or 40 find its ramifications confusing. ^ Thus, in 1 968 the 
Fourth Commonwealth Education Conference set up a working 
' party on specialist meetings which decided that adult education * 

. . has different meanings in different countries. The Working 
Party doubted whether this was a suitable topic for a single 
specialist confcrenfc. It also noted that problems of adult edu- 
, cation especially as they affected developing countries could be 
usefully discussed as part of a specialist conference on agricul- 
tural education. » 

♦Adult education not only lags because legislative and logistical support 
is lacking but as a social institution it can effectively perform its ascrip- 
tivc functions only when faced with a responsive clientele. As things 
are, there is a mismatch between the aims of many current programmes 
and the large aims ascribed to adult education at the theoretical level. 
In country af\er country only a small segment of the adult population 
takes advantage of educational opportunities and that segment nor- 
mally corresponds to the already privileged to such an extent 'that 
the consequence of the recent expansion of adult education has been 
to widen rather than reduce social disparities. oThc imbalance is 
mainly caused by the lack of interest in current programmes shown 
by large majorities in most countries and the difficulty on the public 
authorities' side of translating their goodwill into action. It would 
seem necessary, therefore, as agreed at the Tokyo Conference, to go 
beyond general declarations of intent and to ascertain precisely what 
human needs adult education might satisfy if the providers and con- 
sumers could only be brought into a fruitful partnership. The next 
two chapters will accordingly examine the nature of the demand for 
adult education.' 



1. cf. P. H. Coombs, The World Educational Crisis: A System Analysis, p. 139^ 
London, 1969: 'The aims of these activities are often unclear, their clientele 
undcfmcd and responsibility for their management and funding scattered 
among dozens of public and private agencies. They sprang up spontaneously, 
come and go, at times succeed brilliantly but just as often die unnoticed and 
unmourned.' cf also: OfTice Catholique d'Information sur Ics Probl6mesEu- 
ropdens (OCIPE), Continuing Education in thi Making of Europe , p. 4, Brussels, 
197 1 : 'The idea of continuing education is still a matter of controversy. Some 
reject it as subversive because it puts the usual forms of education into question 
afresh and because it invdyes a critical appraisal of cultures and societies.' 

2. Report of the Fourth CommJ^alth Education Cot\ftrtnu Lagos, ig68, p. 68. 
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Attitudes, needs, motivation 
and learning ability 

If success could be weighed in numbers then adult education agencies 
would have every right to be elated by their more recent achieve- 
ments. In preparation for the Third World Conference on Adult 
Education, Unesco invited Member Sates to reply to a questionjiaire 
which Included an item about enrolment trends. The response was 
uniform: in nearly every country the rate of participation had soared 
since the Montreal Conference ^ and there was no sign of the curve of 
progress dipping or even flattening out. Several countries reported 
that in any one year 20 per cent or more of their populations had 
become participants. ' 

Yet a widespread unease was reflected in the debates, at the 
Tokyo Conference, This was due to the fact that a direct relation is 
now seen to exist between, the level of initial education to which 
people attain and their willingness to continue their education in 
adult life. In nearly all countries there arc pronounced differences 
between the socio-economic characteristifcs of tliosc who, participate 
in adult education and those who do not. Individual perceptions of 
its value vary according to the social status of the observer, Particf- 
pation, especially in more formal educational activities, is a middle- 
class phenomenon. Thus tht numerical cxpansioix of enrolipents 
during the; sixties was very largely a direct result of tlie general expan- 
sion of compulsory schooling, particularly at the primary school 
level in developing pountrics And at the upper secondary stage in 
industrially advanced countries. How Can there be satisfaction with 
mere quantitative growth when people with the least education do 
jiot take advantage of the available opportunities or are denied access 
to such opportunities? , , 



1. In Poland, for example, the rate of enrolments trebled between i960 and 1972, 
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In the old tradition of such countries as Denmark and the United 
Kingdom there was an evangehcal strain' and an unquestioning'^ 
assumption that the principal aim of adult education was to help 
those who had not beenrs^ble to profit from initial education. Until 
very recently the illusion rchtained in these two countries as well as in 
many others that adult education was an essentially egalitarian 
service. In fact, it has not been so for some considerable time. Reali- 
zation of this truth has dawned as a result of asking what adult edu- 
cation is contributing lo the social, economic afid rrivironmental 
pr^lems discussed in Chapter i and finding that the answer is not a , 
great deal. Today concern about the narrow appeal* of adult educa- 
tion has become a stock ^tcin on the agenda of almost every national 
and international conference. Never before the Tokyo Conference, 
however, had concern for the educationally underprivileged been 
felt so deeply:^ 

No groups or individuals in society should be denied access to 
adult education. Participatipn should be as broadly based as 
possible. This requires that barriers to access should be tefnoved 
and thdt the motivation for adults to learn be specially studied. 
It shduld be particularly noted that many adults lack the time 
atuj^sourccs to participate in educatiop. Paid study leave, day 
release and security of employm'!nt during study leave should 
therefore be guaranteed through appropriate legislation. Unem- 
ployed workers- should 'have the nght to occupational training 
ana to be -paid during training. Workers' education and trade 
union^ and co-operative education should be promoted. The 
main thrust of adult education in the 1970s in devclotSng pro- 
gtammes should be to meet the educational needs of traditionally 
underprivileged groups in many societies. Among these can partic- 
• ularly DC mentioned unemployed youth, premature school-leavers 
in developing countries, the rural population of many countries, 
migrant workers, the aged and the unemployed. Within these 
groups girls and women arc often particularly disadvantaged* 

The above view — that at appropriate stages in his or her life every 
adult ought to participate in organised learning experiences^ — is easy 
to hold but' uncommonly difficult to implement. 

The main determinants of participation are socio-economic ^ 
status, age and educational attainment. ^ All are important but the ' 

1. Final Rtportt op. ciUf p. ly. 1 ^ 

2. cf. J. W. C. Johnstone an4 R. J. Hivcra, Volunteers for Learning: A Study of the 
Educational Pursuits of American Adults, p. 7, Chicagt), 1965: 'Taken tqgf/sthcr, 
the impact of all three factora [education, occupation, And income] was 
enormous: a person who had been to college, who worked in a whitcrcollar 
ocqiipation, and who made more than 87,000 a year was about six times 
more likely. to have been engaged in learning pursuits durirfg the previous 
year than a person who had liever gone beyond grade school, who worked 
in a blue-collar occupation, and Whb#e family income was less than $4i000 
a year.' 
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molt ligtufieant fact is that a positive correlation generally existi 
between the inclination to participate and the previous level of 
educational attainment. Indeed a law of participation might be stated 
thus: *the more education a person has cxperier^ced^ the more educa- 
tion he is likely to seek; the less education a person has experienced, 
the less education he is likely to seek.' Th6 tendency for participants 
in adult education to have had a fair amount of previous education 
and to enjoy a fairly high social status and^ for non-participants, by 
oontrast, to have had little or no education has not simply been 
discerned by organizers but has amply been borne out by statistical 
inquiries.^ It is also a cross-cultural phenomenon:* 

In the 1960s a great deal of research^ was done in tlje U«S«S;R. 
on the problem qf frfce time. This research has shown^ that low 
educational standards account for the fact that certain sectors 
of the population make inadequate. use of the cultural' amenities 
alTorded them by the' State. A close link was also established 
between educational standards, Uae utilization of free time and 
opinions about the way in which it was used. 

A large-scale survey carried -out in the United Slates in 1961-^62 led to 
the conclusion that:' 

The adult education participaiit is just as often a woman as a 
man, is typically under forty, has completed high school or more, 
, enjoys an above-average income, works full-time and most 
often in a white-collar occupation, is married and has children^ 
lives in an urbanized area but more likely in a suburb than a 
large city^ ... - - 

A nation-wide survey carried out in England and Wales in the late 
sixties revealed that 58 per cent of the sample had never attended an 
adult education programme. If there was a typical participant, it 
was a middle-class woman aged under 40, who had compileted .her' 
secondary education and who was attending non-vocational courses 
in order to foster her cultural development. * 

The disregard for adult education by large sections of national 
populations docs not result, in most cultures, from the fact that they 

1. For example, in countries belonging^ to the Council of Europe: 'Investigation* 
into the slow growth of popular response to adult education have, over the 
^ past fifteen years, brought put tlic fact that this response diminishes sharply 
among those who have hadronly the minimum of initial education prescribed 
by law and who arc usually to 'be found among unskilled or semi-skilled work- 
ers in later life. There is a remarkable unanimity of conclusions between the 
surveys of student characteristics, and it is clear that people are, in this sense, 
attracted to adult cducation'in inverse ratio to their need for it'— Simpson, 
op. dt., p. 56. 

a. Evidence submitted to the Tokyo Conference* 

3. Johnstone and Rivera, op. cit., p. 8. 

4. National Institute of Adult Education, Adult Education--'Adiqttacy <tf Provision, 
if 970- * 
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have no ipare nod-working time or that they arc cngrdiicd in a variety 
of leisure-time interests*. Many of them command plenty of spare 
time but do not know'how to use it* creatively and frequently do not 
welcom* the prospect of having still more of it. It is" not always a 
*^ straightforward desire for extra money that causes people to work 

.' long hours of overtime or to undertake more than one paid job, but / 
an inability to use spare time puiposefiilly. Personal intclfectuiil 
enrichment— the pursuit of ^culture* (that central goal of many old- I 
style adult education prbgrammcs)~is an objective which appar-* 
cntlylias no appeal for great numbers of people. 

MaRy factors may account for rfen-partidpation in educational 
programmes.* They. may be grouped undcr>&iree heads: peraK)nal, 
domestic and external. Personal factors may include fear of the unfamil- 
iar, fear of ridicule, emotional insecurity, feelings of social inade- 

: 'quacy, dislike of schctoling, negative attitudes to learning, lack, of 
money, the uncertainty of future rewards, and mental and physical 

*^ handicaps. Domestic factors may include difficulty in getting away 
from home, opposition of a member or members of the family and 
impossible conditions for study. External factors may include shift, 
work, fatigue after work and lack of transport. Of these factors, the 
most important cluster around attitudes towards ^educadon^ which 
is commonly equstted with ^schooling', and towards school-teachers, 
who are commonly equated with all /educators'. There is plentiful 
evidence that great numbers of young people continue to leave school ^ 
feeling embittered or demoralized. 

There arc other reasons than a lack oC Motivation for non- 
participation in adult education. Facilities may not Be available or 
^ be quite unsuitable. Many people who know precisely where to 
• . . seek social and recreational opportunities do not. know where to' 
seek educational ones. Outside large ' cities, man)^ adult education 
centres are inconveniently located. In nearly every country there is a 
geographical maldistribution of facilities, urban areas^ being by and' 

* large more richly endowed than rural areas. There arc also manifest : 
regional disparities. 

The availability of suitable facilities is the crucial factor. Evi- 
dence shows that the introduction of an adult education, programme' 
' into virgin territory almost invariably answers a suppressed demand, 
the mere presence of an agency stimulating participation. The timing 
and location of programmes^ and the width of subjects on offer 
x>bviously dctcrmjne who can and cannot participate. It is sufficient 
to opmpare the level of enrolments in any two cities which are more 
or "less alike but which provide different aggregates and varieties of 

I. There is far more empirical evidence about the characteristic! and attitudes 

' " of participants than there is about those of non-partici'panti. Moit' statements 

' about non*partidpation are based on intuition. 

a* Sec below p. 74-5. ' ^ 

* * 
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programmes f almost invariably it is -found that ^ the level of adult 
education is almost directly proportionate to the scale of programme 
provision. In short, the potential incidence of participation in adult 
educatiouj even in the existing types .of programmes, only becomes 
evident when facilities are physically accessible, to everyone and when 
no method of publicity has been overlooked in making ^e facilities 
widely )aiown. - ^ 

Sdme adults do not participate in orgainized educational activities 
either because they already lead Tull intellectual livtss as seridus 
readers, concert-goers or voluntary workers or bgcausc they choose to 
study alo"ne or with an absolute minimum of external guidance. The 
phenomenon of independent learning' is discussed below. ^ Here it 
will suffice tp point, out that the incidence of independent learning 
in some countries ^ may be astonishingly high. Professor Allen Tough 
has estimated that in Canada.' > 

/ About 70% of alHeatTiing projects afe planned, by the learner 
himself, who seeks help from iel variety of acquaintances, experts 
and printed resources. 

There must also be some significance in the vast number of non- 
fiction book issues reported by many "liliraries throughout the world. 

Ecpnomic and even sociai privilege does not necessarily betokeli 
a privileged cducationial backgrcjfind. Some people acjueve. material 
or social success .without the' advantage %f much, if any, education. 
Equally, some people Who start out with a good educational back- 
ground and maJce no effort whatsoever in adult life to develop them- 
selves intellectually, effortlessly retain a satisfying economic and 
social status. Current public concern is not with these two categories 
of non-participants but with those underprivileged for whom an 
improved social al^xd economic status can/be achieved only through 
some degree of educational achievement. 

In the past it was Claimed in' some countries«that to judge the 
succes? or failure of an adult education service by the percentage 
of the population engaged was to confpund quantity with quality. 
What mattered was not how many people were participants but how 
gbod the work was and the extent of the influence that the select few 
. wielded in the coitimunity at large. This claim had merit when the 
participahts were clearly natural leaders but jiiore often than not 
this was not so; many of the ^sflgct few'— no discredit to thpm— 
were preoccupied with their own development and had no inclination 

I. Seepage 1 13. • , 

a. Beyond a very primitive level it is obviously difgcult to learn independently 
in the absence of a plentiful supply of'^eamii^siids, particularly printed 
material. There is, accordingly, more independent l«iming in some countrici 
than in others. * ° * 

3. A. Tough, The AdulVs Learning Projects, pj i, Toronto, I971. 
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to scrVc or influence othcrai,^ Ajxd today the notion that by educating 
a few carefully chosen people societies can leaven the social lump i$ 
inmply not ten^blp on practical, let alone ethical, grounds, (jxcept in 
certain small communities. The f^ct remains j of jcounie, that mere! 
numbers sigh^ very littic. What matters is hbw much real learning 
takes place thorough ^dult education progranmies and this is largely 
an enigma. 1 * > / 

However, some sceptics advance another argunlent against 
b<5coming unduly obsessed with , the ;non-participant phenomfoon. It 
is that the essential property of adulthood is freedom to choose what 
is best for oneself. A man has the right not to participate in^adult 
education! As soon as governments pr educators embark on; an all- 
out campaign to reduce non-participation they run the risk of infiing- 
ing people's ireedom. Let us face the harsh truth ttat some people 
want to learn and others do not and put afi end . to Utopian day- 
dreams.: . * ' 1 , , 

In fact, the case of the sceptics is overborne by the sheer weight 
^ of the equity and public interest arguments in favour of expancfing 
adult learning opportpnities. TTie equity argument is being, energeti- 
cally cahvassed by pressure groups on behalf of the educationally uudcr- 
privileged. The public interest argument is poUtically^more influential. 
This is that the collective as . opposed to the individual /requirements ofv 
society cannot be met unless participation in adult education becomes 
a majority phenomenon and, \vhat is more, participation in appro- 
; priate programmes. Tfie latter qualification must ^be recorded because 
so many existing adult education programmes, no^matter how success- 
ful they may appear from the subjective view of providing institutions, 
ai;e catering for an exceedingly narrow spectrum of needs. Before 
fuming to the tantalizing problem of how unmet needs may be 
assessed it will be necessary to demonstrate why this is so. 

' The main difference between compulsory education arid adult 
education is precisely that the first is compulsory and the second is 
not. For all practical purposes those at school form a captive audience: 
they ard truly m statu pupillari. What they le^m, wheii thpy learn and 
how they learn are decided for them by sopaebody else. By contrast, 
adults themselves decide what, when and how to learn. More important 
still, they clioose whether or not they will learn at all. From this it 
follows that publicly -maintained adult ^ education institutjlons, or 
Igovcmnients wishing to promote adult education oh a mass scale, 
can do no more than offer opportunities for learning. They cannot 
guarantee that a large number of adults will take advantage .of such 
oppiortunities and they c<ifrtainly cannot ensure that designated groups 
will do so. * * 

A ' public ,.^dult education institution is like j3l supermarket in 



I. See. the disousion of evaluation below, p. 104-5, 
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that it cannot be sure of the patronage of' a suificient number of 
people living in its catchment area -to justify its existence and only^ 
by trial and error can it discover which of its products, that is, its 

» courses and activities, will attract support. It is unlike a supermar|tet 
in that it can, if it so wishes and is not ui^der pressure to break even 
^financially, display not oiic or t^o but a number of products that arc 
nbtln evident demand and devote a disproportionate amount of time 

. and energy to promoting them. In other words, it can offer a few or 
many programmes not because they are popular but because they 
are considered socially desirable. ^ ' 

In practice the majority of adult education institutions — by 

* no means only those under financial pressure — consistently offer 
programmes which they know to be in den^and.^ This reduces .the 
tribulations of programme planning and can be, justified on the 
grounds that expressed private demand is a reliable and democratic 
guide to what is needed whereas for an institution to dedde what is 
good for people is not democratic practice but an fiisidious attempt 
at social control- Moreover, those who participate are often respon- . 

. sible taxpayers who know what they want and insist upon ol^taiping it. 

Many public adult ed(ucation institutions attemp^^to strike a 
balance between programmes of proven appeal 'and experimental 
programmes thought to be socially desirable/ This is a reasonable 
compromise for there is, a limit to the time, energy and resources that 
can be devoted to experimental programmes and for the sake of staff 
morale and its public credibility an institution must maintain a 
strong basic programme. That having been said, there is no moral 
justification for taking the easy way out. National governments and 

'lojcal government authorities have a duty to ensure that as many 
learning needs as possible are satisfied as equitably as possible. As we 
have seen, nearly all countries are committed ^in theory to the goal 
of equality of opportunity. This presupposes that they are willing to 
pursue active measures to remove barrier3 to participation and to 
encourage the maximyim amoilnt of public participation in adult 
education. In short, if they find that current programmes are attract- 
ing only a narrow band of the population and* satisfying only a 
restricted ntjmber of needs, they should multiply those progfammes 
and develop new types of programmes to satisfy unmet needs. 

I. d*. P. Sheats, Trcscnt Trends and Future "Strategics in Adult Education' in 
M. S. Knowlcs (cd.), Handbook of Adult Education in thi Unitid States, p. 554, 
dhicagd, i960. *The marginality of .adult education in th6 .established insti- 
tutional structure of our society has been ascribed in part to its "aimlessness", 
to its open-ended and opportuiilstic ^'service" approach, to its "cafeteria" 
oflferings of whatever the public demands, to its policy of drift and the 
absence of goal-directedness. Educational objectives, when stated, are expres- 
sed in' such general terms as to be meaningless or at least beyond the reach 
' of scientific evaluation and measurement.' 
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. To' adopt an egalitarian policy in practice raises enormous 
problems. First, there is the question of how to determine priorities. 
In general, it can reasonably be forecast thai very few countries will 
ever be able to finance an elastic public adult education service. If 
all adults in a given community asked to joint an adult education 
programxT^fe, many of them would have to be rejected. And, even if a 
country were to decide to meet each and eyery demand as it arises, 
it would have to build up an open and comprehensive service by 
^adual stages, that is, it would have to select Short-term priorities. 

In^ most countries the existiiig pattern of expressed demand for ^ 
adult education is economically convenient since it mak6s only small 
im*oads 6n scarce resources* If the demand were to be inpreased, 
then the total expenditure would have to be increased or the present 
resources would have to be redistributed. Thus, an cs^treme egalitar- 
ian argument might be propounded that the financially better off. 
Who dominate current adult education programmes, should be left 
-to fend for themselves; since they are already privileged, it is unnec- 
essary to subsidize them; if they want more education let/theni make 
their own private arrangements* To accept this argument would be 
tantamount to jettisoning the greater ,part of existing programmes 
and with them the goodwill of people who exercise political influence 
and pay a significant amount in taxes, especially to ,the local public 
authorities. It would also be to accept a levelling down of standards. 
A more tenable strategy may be not to expend any more money on 
existing programmes but to devote all new resources to a systeniatic 
attempt to distribute facilities 'more eve^y.^ 

In distributing resources^ more equitably, the -first priority appears 
to be to ensure that learning facilities iire widely accessible. At the- 
present time, geographical areas in the gravest need often receive 
the shabbiest treatment. The reason is obvious: those areas sink that 
cannot help themselves. Barring a minor miracle, like the discovery 
in the vicinity of a valuable raw material, their situation steadily 
deteriorates unless help can be procured from outside. Whether they 
secure outside help or not depends upon the will of government. Axm^ 
Here lies the crux. Governments are wont to respond to pressure and^ 
pressure is precisely what deprived areas do not know how to apply. • 
Furthermore,* officials, organizers and teachers usually choose to 
live an4 work where the surroundings are congenial. It is not therefore 

1 . Tffc question of financial allocations is discussed further below, p. 1 80- 1 . 

2. An ICED tear& has noted this truth with regard to some rural areas in devel- 
oping countries: ICED, Building New Educational Strategies to Serve Rural 
Children and Touth, p. loi, 197^ (hereinafter referrcd*to as ICED)— -'A related 
basic cause has been the political Voicelcssncss of most rural people — their 
lack of realisation of their own inherent power to seek justice and improvement 
in their own lives, and ^heif lack of organizations through which to express 
themselves and help themselves.* 
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^surprising that many arclas arc richly endowed with educationa); 
resources of which other areas are entirely devoid. 

' Certain individual and communal learning needs are prevalent 
throughout society. But what is a priority need for one area is seldom 
a priority for all areas. The disparity of needs between areas is espe- 
cially true of rural -vis-^-vis urban populations:^ 

Regardless of one's political orientation, it is clear that the 
centralized planning apparatus in most countries simply cannot 
develop effective programmes for diverse rural populations. We 
^ arb hoppful, therefore, that rural communities will be increas- 
ingly responsible for shaping some of their X)wn educational 
programmes and will be allowed to play a greater role in helping 
to make those decisions that are vital to their future. |^ ; 

An ICED team arrived at the same conclusion. * 

The dominance of an ceducational* approach that has placed 
too much' emphasis on form 'and mechanics, and not enough on 
substance and process, and that )ias overestimated the wisdphi 

^ and power of outside expertise and underestimated the intelli- 
gences of rural people themselves and the primary role they 

• must plity in" improving their own lives. 

The elasticity of individual adult leariiing needs and the fact that 
communal needs necessarily vary according to local circumstances, 
including the very size of the population,' mean that they miust be 
singled out and catered for at the local level. So we face a paradox. 
Adult education cannot flourish without some central planning and 
control together with a good deal of support from central funds but 
it has to be tailored to actual local needs and not to assumed general 
needs. 

The problem is not only to identify prevailing needs but ^o 
anticipate changes in the social and physical environment that are 
bound to create new needs. At the present time, needs are identified, 
if they are identified at all, only when they have become acute. At 
the national level ix unit ought accordingly to be given responsibility 
for studyihg social and economic indicators, and at the local level 
a unit or a quali^ed social scientist is required^'to carry out a similar 
function. Meanwh^e, a public authority responsible for educational 
services or a providing institution cannot shirk the taSt of formulating 
criteria for the diagnosis of need. To lessen its task it can apply two 

I. Foftcr and Sheffield, op. cit.; p.'n. -\ 
a. ICED, op. cit.y p. 46. 

3. In a study carried out in the United Kingdom in the fifties it was found that: 
. . the volume of adult education provision possible in an area is very largely 
conditioned by the size of its population. This is so because, with exceptions 
to be noted shortly, the percentage of the population attending adult classes 
at any one time varies from place to place only within very narrow limits.* — 
J. P. Gould, Thi Ricruiinuni of Adult Students^ p. i, Leicester, 1959. 
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useful distinctions — one betwceix, individual and group or commu-> 
. nity needs, the other between felt or articulated needs and latent 
needs. 

As regards the first distinction, it is for a public authority or an 
imljitution to decide whether to accord priority "lo collective or indi-> 
vidtial needs. It is theoretically possible, of course, to weigh the 
balance neither on one side nor the other. The core of the pfbb- 
lem is how to identify and diagnose need; As already pointed out, 
there is no problem if sole reliance is placed on the mafket "^demand. 
But if there is a determination to Serve thosd in(^viduals and social 
groups in most pressing need, then no alternative remains but to 
set out on the long, hard road of methodical inquiry. In instituting 
such an inquiry two related questions immediately arise. First, on 
what grounds is need to l^e specified? Secondly, since there are numer- 
ous educational needs and not all of them can be satisfied, accord- 
ing to what criteria shquld a list of priorities be constructed? The 
answer to both questions is tliat providers must make value judgements. 
, They cannot escape placing a value on what they consider worth 
wanting. In short, degreed of need have to be determined with 
reference to a particular social philosophy. . • 

There is then the problem that what provider adjudge to be 
needs, or what experts consider Aeeds, looking at a given community 
in its totality, may not be needs felt by individual constituents or 
groups within the constituency. Far from it; their coiistttuents may 
express wants that providers regard as undesirable or not urgent. 
Such a conflict cannot be resolved by fiat but only by consultation, 
which may prove difficult if not impossible to engage in and will 
have to end in compromise. 

Another problem is that demands within a community or as 
between communities may well conflict. Sociologists have pointed 
out that there are very few truly homogeneous communities and that^ 
no two communities are exactiy similar. Again, there is no way out 
but to engage in consultation in the hope of reconciling contradic- 
tory interests. « • ' 

There is also the problem that the mere expression of need may 
have littie sigi[uficance. A person may say that he wa^ts a specific 
Jdnd of learning experience but not be seriously motivated or may 
really wa^it a quite different kind of experience. Many adult education 
institutions continually have the frustrating experience of seemingly 
' identifying, through market research, a large clientele for a particular 
programme or programmes only to find that the actual response 
is dismal. 

Finally, there is the problem that so many educational needs can 
be satisfied only if other concomitant social and economic needs, 
are satisfied either beforehand or simultaneously. Thus, a mothcy 
with a Ipw income and several small children may be able to profit 
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from group instruction on child care only if she is^given a hot meal 
before each meeting and if someone is found to look after her children. 
In any case, poor people do not as a rule atomize their needs but they 
may accept that in order to alleviate their poverty it is necessary, 
among other things, to obtain informatioir or acquire a skill— in other 
words, to learn something. This interdependence of educational and 
other factors implies that the process of diagnosing an4 meeting need 
entails close collaboration between educational . and other social 
service agencies. 

No provider of adult education is likely to deny that, the range 
of adult learning needs is extensive and that each person has a unique 
set of needs. Yet in operational practice, as. alrcfady pointed out, 
programmes normally appeal to a truncated section of society and 
offer a narrow spectrum of subjects and learning situations. They 
are very seldom induced from a systematic diagnostic survoy^ of the 
relevant constituency. One explanation for this omission appears to 
be that programme directoH do not know on what grounds or by 
what methods to identify learning needs in general and the needs of 
particular groups. In fact, some of the findings and concepts derived 
from psychological research on adult learning ability and motivation 
arc most illuminating, notably the concept of developmental tasks 
and the life cycle. * 

The psychology of adult learning was a neglected^ subject of 
' invdstig[ation until very recently. Educational psychologists showed 
no interest in it and neither public authorities nor employers nor 
foundations saw much point in commissioning research projects. 
' The result is that today wc have very little data available as compared 
with the wealth of data on child development, and present research 
activity is*confincd to a few countries. 

The United States is one country in which a trickle of research 
on the psychology of adult learning dates from an earlier period.^ 
Initially, in the twenties, the object of this research was to est^lish 
whether or not learning ability was a wasting .asset after physical 
' maturity had been attained. Was there a rapid or slow process of 
atrophy or no atrophy at all? A second area of research interest was 
opened up in the fifties by R. J. Havighurst, who observed that the 
motivation to learn and the subjects considered worth learning 
depended on two factors: "first the stage tihat has been reached in the 
cycle of life and, secondly, the social roles that one is required to play. 
To want to find out more about the effects of ageing upon the adult 
personality is not an esoteric research pursuit. On the contrary, the 
introduction of truly effective systems of adult education, depends 

I . Sec E. dc S. Brenner et al,t An Overview of Adult Education Research^ Washington, 
D.C., 1959; ace also R. G. Kuhlcn (cd.), Psychological Backgrounds of Adult 
Education^ Boiton, Masa., Center for the Study of Liberal Education of Adults 
1962 (Notes and EssayS) No. 4^). 
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upon knowing how adults learn and what conditions best facilitate 
the Jearriing process. 

The various studies undertaken in the United States have pro- 
duced some invaluable findings about the learning ability of adults. 
In the first place, it appears that intelligence docs not automatically 
^ decline with age. For example, two psychologists, Owens and Charles, 
working with a group of adylts aged 61 who had taken the Army 
Alpha Intelligence Test at the age of 20 or so, retested them, and 

• found that they performed just as well except when obliged to use 
numerical skills, Other longitudinal studies have shown that adults 
first tested over the age of 50 perform equally well when tested after 
an interval of ten years. In the aggregate, the studies indicate that 
the speed of response slows down, the ability to solve problems grad- 
ually deteriorates and the motor skills decline, but that verbal 
fluency and comprehension may well increase: One crucial finding to 
emerge is that the higher the initial level of educational attainment, 
the greater the correlation vwith subsequent performances at different 
ages. People with low educational att^nmeht who perform routine 
jobs fall victim to mental atrophy,* The moral appears to be that 
learning ability is retained through regular exercise, 

A key factor in the attitude of adults towards learning is whether 
or not they are capable of changing their habits and attitudes. Here 
the empirical evidence indicates that adults are not- consistently 
inflexible but vary in their disposition "to change according to the 
nature of the task set before them. Provided that a task is clearly 
formulated, that they are assured of ha^dng opportunities to check 

• and remedy errors and that they can pace themselves, older people 
• perform as well as young people.' Furthermore, resistance to change 

may sometimes be an advantage in that it is a safeguard against 
impulsive actions. One general finding of considerable importance 
for educational practice is that adults of low applied intelligence arc 
^ more resistant to change than those of higher intelligence. 

The impression that adults cannot learn or that at best intelli- • 
gence steadily deteriorates vnth age is longstanding and due not only 
to the erroneous assumption of those in authority but to the negative 
attitude towards learning adopted by many adults tliemselvcs. There 
appears to be a particular loss of self-confidence during the third age, 
an age which is reached at different stages according to cultural 
conditioning. One reason for this lack of self-confidence is that adults 
are normally expected to learn under the same conditions and at the 
same speed as young people and find it hard to compete. In fact, if 

1. W. A. Owcnf and D. 0. Charles, Ltfi History ComlaUs qf Agi Changis in Mmial 
^iiVi/wj, Purdue Unlvcnity, 1963. 

2. !b!d. 

3. J. Botwinick and J. G. Brinlcy, 'Aspects of RT Set During Brief Intervals in 
Relation to Age and Sex*, Jotmud qf Girontolotyt No. 17, July 1962, p. 295-301, 
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adults arc allowed to pace themselves^ they can Icam faster than 
under external direction, although self-pacing docs iiot increase the 
speed at which young people learn. In the most up-to-date and far- 
ranging discu^on of research into adult learning A. M. Hubermann 
has stated: * v * 

III sum, what adults lose in maturational decline is compensated 
by impact from the environment. WBat is lost in reasoning, 
speed and perception- is gained in experience, knowledge and 
wisdom — ^provided, of course, that mental stimulation is constant. 
We can also assume that motivational factors play a role here; 
adults wiU continue to learn if they arc able to concentrate their 
learning in areas of experience in which their personal interests 
lie as well. ' " ■ , ^ 

It is self-evident that' adults differ from one another to a significant 
extent. What is not generally known is that the differences increase 
with age, not least in the range of intellectual ability. After surveying 
the literature on the psychology of adult education H. Y. McGlusky 
concluded that accumulating data:* , 

, . , are providing a growing case for a differential psychology 
of adults. Already it is clear that the pattern of abilities increases 
in difference from adolescence, through early adulthood and on 
into the middle an^- later years. Moreover, we cannot assure 
equivalences of stimulation and motivation in these successive 
stages of change. 

The findings of systematic inquiries into the psychology of adults 
obviously have important implications for educational practice. The 
evidence about changes in ability with Ageing is especially significant 
in ^ew of the marked tendency for participation in adult education 
to decline more or less precipitately after adults have reached an age 
somewhere between 40 and 50. Now we know that the reason is not 
that adults cannot learn but that they arc conditioned to feel that 
active learning is beyond their capacity. 

For educational practice the most valuable contribution of 
investigations into the adult phase of life has come from the school of 

1. Sec: R. E. Cancitrati, Taccd and Self-Paced Learning of Young and Elderly 
Adoiu', Journal ofGtrontology, No. 18, April 1962, p. 165-8. , 

2. A. M. Huberman, Ptrmantni Education: Sorm Modils of Adult Ltaming and Chanie, 
p. 24, Straibourg, Council of Europe, 1974. Sec also: R. M. Bclbin, 'The Biolo- 
gical Background to Adult Learning*, Explorations in Adult Ltamini and Training 

* for Adult Education, p. 20, 1970: 'Our review hai luggcited thatiomc lowcf ^in 
learning ability may occur from an early age and that progrcMive lotjei may 
.have a phyiical baiii. On the other hand, searching, exploring, testing and 
applying may be formi of learning that do not reach full maturity until late 
in adulthood. If we are to lee a progrcaive growth in further education and 
industrial retraining \ye ihall need to take account of the ityle of learning that 
if natural for adults.' ^ 

3. H. Y. McQusky, 'The Psychology of Adults' (unpublished)^ 

■ /■ " 
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ego psychologists who argue that jthe adult personality is not fixed in 
a mould at rpaturity but continues to undergo considerable changes 
throughout tljc rest, df life. 'Life can be viewed as a cyclical process 
which at any one time calls into play a combination of factors that 
govern or inspire motivation and action. R. J. Havighurst calls these 
^ factors ^dominant concerns' ^ and summarizes- them relative to each 
agQ period as follows: (a) o-io, comingninto independent existence; 
(b) 10-20, becoming a person in one^s life; (c) 20-30, focusing one's 
Ufe; (d) 30-40, collecting one's energies; (e) 40-50, exerting and assert- 
ing oneself; (f) 50-60, maintaining position and chan^ping roles; 
(5) 60-70, deciding whether to disengage and how; (h) 70-80, making 
^ the most of disengagement. 

Pre(S:iiely when each of these periods arrives and passes depends 
on the social group to which one belongs and may be influenced by 
. other factors. The scheme does not apjply to people who are *anonuc 
' and marginal to the society'. Moreover, the scheme applies specifically 
to American society and would require to be modified for other 
countries. The basic concept of dominant concerns and the life cycle, 
however, is universally vklid as can be demonstrated by the corre- 
lation between these dominant concerns and the educational activities 
in which adults of indifferent age groups actually choose to engage. 
As an adult progresses through life he must necessarily change 
his roles and hence his aspirations. These role^ are described as. 
^developmental tasks', which Havighurst summarizes as follows: * 
Early adulthood; (a) selecting a mate; (b) learning totlivc with a mar- 
riage partner; (c) starting a family; (d) rearing children; (e) 
managing a home; (f ) getting started in an occupation; (g) taking 
, on civic responsibility ;'^(h) finding a congenital social group. 
Middle age: (a) achieving adult civic and social responsibility; (b) 
\ establishing and maintaining an economic standard of living; (c) 
assisting teen-age children to become responsible ancj happy adults ; 
(d) developing adult leisure- time activities; (c) relating oneself to 
one's spouse as a person; (f) accepting and adjusting to the phy- 
siological changes of middle age; (g) adjusting to ageing parents. 

I* cf. R. J. Havighurst, 'Dominant Concerns and the Life Gyclq*, in H. W. 
Burns (cd.), Sociological Backgrounds of Adult Education, p. 26, Boston, CSLEA, 
1967 (Notps and Essays, No. 41). A dominant* concern is the result of the 
interaction of a developing human organbm with the ego in a specific 
situation. The indivitiudl, at a given point of physical and mental maturation, 
' expects himself and is expected by the social group or groups in which he 
lives to behave in' a certain manner, and his physical condition helps to 
determine what these expectations will be. 
2. See R. J. Havighurst, Human Development and Education, p. 257-82, New York, 
«953. See also Havighurst, in Burns (ed.), op. cit., p. 25-36; B. Neugarten, 
'Continuities and Discontinuities of Psychological Its^ into Adult Life*, 
* Human Development^ No. 12, 1962, p. 121-305 H. S. Becker, Tenonal Change in 
Adult Life*, Spciomttry, Vol. 27, No. i, March 1964. 
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Later maturity: (a) adjusting to decreasing physical strength and 
health; (b) adjusting to retirement and reduced income; (c) 
adjusting to death of spouse; (d) establishing an explicit affil- 
, iation with one's age group; (e) meeting social and civic obli-- 
gations; (f) establishing satisfactory physical living arrangements. 
An adult is motivated into participating in an organized learning 
activity if he thinks it will help himsolve a personal, social or vocational 
problem or make him feel happy. Thus, the learning experiences 
that he may be inspired to seek will reflect his ^dominant conpcms' 
and accordingly vary with the dictates of his particular age. 

People's motives for participating, in . an organized learning 
experience arc numerous and overlappipg. In the most compre- 
hensive lind scientific national survey of participation in adult educa- 
tion ever to be undertaken, Johnstone and Rivera discovered that 
in the United States the main motives were as follows: ^ (a) to become 
better informed; (b) to prepare for a new job; (c) to obtain on-the- 
job training; (d) to spend leisure time in an enjoyable and rewarding 
way;.(c) to' meet new and interesting people; (f) to become more 
efficient in carrying out tasks iisind duties cither in the home or else- 
where; (g) to cscaifc from routine; (h) to improve and understand 
job, home or family life rol^ps; (i) to improve jskills; (j) to increase 
general knowledge; (k) to increase income; (1) to develop personality 
^ and to improve inter-personallFelations; (m) to develop some physical 
attribute or attributes. 

That list of motives is more or less similar to lists completed in 
V GlifTerent sdcietics throughout the world. Xhe motives can be grouped 

under three main categories:, vocational; personal development; 
social relationships. Now if we take these three categories of motives 
aiid relate them to the doininant concerns of the life cycle we have 
an invaluable formula for determining adult education needs. 

The category of vocational motives has a particularly strong 
influence on young people between i8 and '40, more specifically , on 
men, especially young fathers. The majority of this age group attends 
adult education courses for the purpose pf preparing for employment 
or upgrading themselves or switching to anqtiaer job. At' this stage, 
participation is largely enforced by the realization that to enjoy a 
good lUe in the future it is imperative to become well qualified in the 
present. Having found his occupational niche the man of '30 or so 
seeks advancement both iii sJtlary and status. Often the search impels 
him to return to ^educatiqn'. Maybe/ also, his employers expect him 
to undertake further training or he himself is fearful of becoming 
jtale. Women whose children have reached the age of maturity 
evince strong interest in vocational.courses because of their desire to 
find ajob. Until enforced retirement or withdrawal frpm active labour^ 

' ' I. Johnstone and Rivera, op. cit., p. 143. . ' 
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draws near, a person may pcrodically have vocational motives for. 
seeking education.^ That having been said, however, the drive for 
occupational p]|^ficiency plainly diminishes with the passage of time' 
and disappears altogether when a man is reaching the end of his career. * 

Personal development is a broad category anid affects almost 
everyone's motive for participation. At the flame time-, those whose * 
exclusive or at least overriding aim is personal development — a 
concern to become naore cultivated or better informed about human 
affairs— tend to be aged over 40, of an age, that is, when they have" 
more leisure lind fewer financial cares. Women, in particular, often 
face a life of boredom when their children are able to fend for thcm- 
selvcs,#which partly explains why middle-aged women are so predonr!^- 
inant in adult classes. Having been confined to domestic chofes 
for ten to twenty years a woman may come to deplore the inadequacy 
of her general knowledge. She may also feci out of touch with the 
society in which her husband moves through his y{ovk. Moreover, in 
an agcwhdn the personality factor is constantly strcsse(i, she may 
want to engage in an educational activity as a way to enhancing her 
impact upon others. Men are ptbbably less affected by personal fac- 
tors than women and the influence of the personal development 
factor tends to cfxert itself upon theiii at a later s^ge. At the age of 
50 or thereabouts men may start to attend adult education classes 
ixi the hope of sejif-enhancement. Before or after retirement they may 
alio want to learn a^ skill or to cultivate new intellectual interests in 
order to be ableUo occupy their leisure time rewardingly. Evidence 
^ shows that young acfults of a high socio-economic status and adv^anced 
educational background are pronunent among thosfe who participate 
ih adult education for the sake of acquiring further knowledge or 
developing particular stills. Many young married women eagerly 
seek information about home and family living, child care or matters 
related to their hi^sbands* work. ' 

The social factor accounts for a good deal of participation in ' 
adult education in the non-vocational sector. Many individuals hope to 
make sodiial contacts by attending adult education courses and partic- 
ipants of all ages are often simply interested in meeting other people.*' 
Some people engage in educational activities In response to external 
pressures; thus, a few members of a social group may attend a course 
and the orest may feel constrained to ^ttend as the price of retaining 
status. A^ain, one of the ways in which an individual can raise his social 
status in a given community, or even maintain it, may be to participate 
in approved activities such as attending group discussion classes. 

The xoncept of developmental tasks and the life .cycle is inval- 
uable as a guide to understanding the basic leajrning needs and 
motivatioM of adults and to differentiating them according to the 
criterion ofag^. For operational purposes, however, public authorities 
and programme directors require further aids to programme planning. 
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One formula is first to classify educational programmes according to 
the individual needs that they attempt to satisfy and to ensure that 
the correct balance is struck in each community setting; secondly, *to 
divide the particular constituency into target or subgroups related 
to a hierarchy of needs — ^such subgroups might be large, for examp^Ie, 
illiterates oi> small, for example, women shift-workers in factories. ^ 

The following cla^fic^ition oFcducational programmes according 
to personal needs, whiph has been widely inyokcd,1s relevant in most . 
circumstances:' 

1, Remedial education:' fundamental and^ literacy education — a 
prerequisite for all other kinds of adult education. 

2. Education for vocatidnal technical and professional competence 
» —this may be to prepare an adult for a first job^r a new job or to keep 

hini up to date on new developments in his oci:upation or prbfcssion. 
3r Education for health, welfare and family living— including all kinds 
of health, family, consumer, planned-parenthood, hygiene, family 
relations, child-care, etc. 

4. Education fof civic, political and community competence— includ- 
**ing all kinds of educational programm# about governm^'cnt, 

community development, public and international affairs, voting 
and political education, etc. 

5. Education for self-fulfilment— ^including all kinds of liber|il educa- • 
tiorial programmes, edticatibn in music, the ailts, dance, theatre, 
literature, arts and crafts, whether brief or long-term. All pro^ 
grammes which are aimed primarily at learning for ;the s^kc of 
learning rather tjtian to achieve the other aims included in the 
four other categories included above. . 

It may be argued that all these five categories of programme are 
equally important and indeed that thftlirst'four arc mutually inter- 
dependent. In practical terms, however, they fcprcsent a descending 
' order of priorities,* although there will be many -communities with a 
high average educationaMevel which can afford to treat programmes 
I, 3 and 4 as.lejs essential than 2 and 5.* 

I. 'For effective planning of hon-formal education the population will have to 
be divided into various functional subgroupli each with its particular develop- 
xnent roles and learning needs. The same educational programme cannot fit 
them all; there must be a serial of coH)rdinated programoicsi each with its 
own well-tailored objectives' — P, H. Coombs, 71u Planning of Non-formal Educa^ 

r txon: Somi Initial TTumghts, p, 8, Paris, Uncsco, 197a; 

a. Livcright and Haygood, op. *cit., p. 9. " 

3. Maslow has pointed out that higher needs cannot be satisfied until flower needs 
havebeensatisficd. — A,M2MloWfMotivaiion and Pifsonality Change, New York, 1 970. 

4. *cf. G. Vomer and A. Booth, Adult Education, p. 53, New York, 1973: 'Sociolo- 
gical analys<» of local community conditions provide ways of identifying social * 
needs. Thus an analysis of the educational population which shows a very high 
level of functional illiteracy is an indication of the need for ^ndamental edu<* 
cation. If the population with less than high-school education is high, then 
there is a need Air high-school equivalent.* 
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There is scant evidence that the findings derived from research 
into the psychology of adult learning are filtering through to admin- 
• iitrators and practitioners, except for some small infiuence on teaching 
methods, or that the principle of bq,aming programmes at carefully 
defined target groups is being applied. This is most unfortunate and 
accounts for soine of the criticism levelled against the narrow appeal 
of many adult education programmes. For as long as programmes are 
directed at atticul&ted needs as opposed to needs systematically 
diagnosed, so long will they reinforce the educational gaps at present 
existing between social groups. In the next chapter we shall consider 
-the problem of meeting unmet |ieeds. 



Chapter^ 



target groups — " \ 

To judge from the contemporary* outpouring of official statemeatal 
and conference reports, the tnain concern of adult education should 
be to meet the needs of those whose lack of initial education denies 
them access to fi^rthei education, a satisfactory job and a reasonable 
income. Despite this^ concern, the effect of adult education program- 
mes is often to widen the margin between social groups that already 
exists when people leave school. TJiis paradox is not new ^ but more 
and more widely recognized as an intractable and universal problem. 
Recent setbacks in a number of countries show that the goat of equal- 
ity of educational opportunity is csclremely difficult to achieve. The 
' mere expansion of opportunities is certainly far fronfbeing the ^swer. 

The experience of many pountries,'Vegardless of their stage of devel- 
^ opment, indicates that ;n the absence of discriminatory measures 
in favour of the less privileged, it is the more or less privilejged who 
gain the most advar^tage from education. This was true in the past 

the expansion of secondary education in»Western societies and it 
h^^een proved no .less true of the rapid expansion of higher educa- 
tion onring recent years. ^ - * 

TBiroughout ^§ Tokyo "Gonferencic the problem of how to reach 
ajid serve the non-participants who dften most need heilp recurred 
as a Jeii-motiv dLhd was highlighted ia the concluding paragraphs oC 
iht Final RepdTt:^ 

/ ' - ' ' ' ^ . 

1. cf. R. H. Ta\^cy, The Radical Tradition, p. 92, London, 1964; *. . . our primary 
inusion, proclaimed from hundreds of platfonns^and in scores of pamphlets, » 
is to the educationally underprivileged majority, who cease their full-time edu- 
cation at or about fifteen, and who need a kuir^e education both for thci^ 

; ^ personal happiness and to help them to mdufg^hcjiocietyin which they live* 

2. Final Report, op. cit., p, 19. * ^ ^ 
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The widening gap between . nations j groups and individuals ' 

; cdnstitutes the greatest moral ^challenge of our time. To close 

^ the gap is more than a question pf social justice; In an era of 
ever-growing interdependence between countries and of inercas- 

. ing human wants, it is an economic impcratiye and a pre? 
' condition of worid peace. 

1^ inequality is due also to the unequal distribution of ' 
knowledge. But it cannot be solved simply by enlarging existing 
educational facilities. Experience shows lliat the provision of more 
education in most cpmmunitiesnends to favour most die /steady 
well educated; the educationally underprivileged have yet to 
claim their rights. Adult education, is no Exception to the rule, 
for those adults who most need educatibn have been largely ^ 
neglected— thejy are the forgottm peoplej. \ ' 

' Thus the major task of adult education during the Second • 
Development Decade of the United Nations is to seek out and 
serve these forgotten people. / 

Irrespective of their politic^ ideologies, technologically advanced • 
and industrially retarded countries alike testified at Tokyo that the . 
majority of their populations did not participate even in non-formal 
adult education programmes and that a substantial minority of these ^ 
comprised the cultui;'ally, socially and economically deprived. 

Concern a&out the deprived minority is inspired not only by the 
desire for sdcial justice but by jiractical considerations. Large sums 
of money may have to be expended on st^cial welfare that is at best 
remedial. * Inpomp from taxation is lost when adults cannot work at- 
full cajjadty or wotk at all. Inactivity and social frustration can lead 
to violisnce ^nd crime. ^ Somcfitnes the underprivileged may become 
so discontented and restless as to present a threat to political stability. 
Not is the concern at all patronizing for many commuMties that arc 
poor have a rich cuJtural inh<||ritance; Attempts to help thc^ children 
of the nnderprivileged are aborted. This is an enormously important^ 
consideration that has been ihsufficiently stressed. Children who 
perform badly at school are more often than not those who come 
from poor homes. Their parents are unable to gi ve the m advice or 
to help them with their studies; they eschew contact with the teachers 
either because they,identify them with a hostile institution or because 
ey do not know^ or think they do not know, how ^o communicate . 
th them; they do. not ensure that their children have the home 
suppdrt which is essential for stydy. The education given, at schools 
cdnccnfrates on cognitive skills and neglects the affective factor. 
Thus, from a tender age the socially "disadvantaged, umS^jellectual, '' 
uncompetitive child is often left hopelessly behind in the acadcinic , 

.1. cf. S. Andreski, TTu African Prgdicanm^ p. 45, London^ 1969: *No subtle psy- 
chological explanations Arc needed to account for the prevalence of crijtncs 
against property in our cities where so many people have no other means of 
making a Uving.' ' 1 
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race. The parents of such children wiU npt bc^ablc tOfbecome suppor- 
tive in the way that is required until their inhibitions about making 
contact with the school have been removed and until they cah see 
for themselves that they must help their children in*specific ways. 
President Nyererc, with his gift for a telUng illustration, has written;^ • 

Too often in our own^ society a person who sits down to reaci is, 
accused of being "lazy or of being unsociable. This'^ attitude we 
must change. When wc get to tibc position where a mail and 
wife can sit together in the evening each reading or reading to 
each' other, and when othcir children arc encouraged to, leam 
:^ out of school by reading books, which arc easily av£ulable, then 
wc shall have made a big break-through in our dcvclbpTnent." 

In some countries with a Ipng record of compulsory education there 
is a tendency to assume that the more intelligent people have, 
been creamed off, leaving behind a lumpenproletariafi y/ldch cannot 
derive much, if any, advantage from education beyond the most 
• cleihentary level. The empirical evidence for this belief is slight and 
of doubtful validity. Certainly there remains V very large untapped^ 
pool of abUity among those who hayc left school at an early age.* 
A number of research studies have demonstrated that the academic* 
performance of children from ptror honies who shc^wcd themselves 
academically promising at an early age steadily declines the longer 
they stay at school, adverse external influences on tlieir learning' 
behaviour proving too strong to be resisted arid, causing them to 
work well below their capabilities. What such children require is 
more not less schooling and yef society reinforces academic success 
and penalizes early under-achievcment by giving those who are the 
slowest to learn the least time to learn. A ppor performance .a,t school 
is often the result of such factors as the Complete absence of parental 
guidance, overcrowded classes, incompetent teaching, lack of nutrition 
and above all an inability to express orally or in writing what they 
feel.^ After school their need is for make-Up programmes so designed 
a$ to take account of their emotional fears of education. . 

From some of the discussions ^nd writiiigs about the problem 
of educationally underprivileged adults it might appear that a whole 
social class ii in Question. To equate the underprivileged with the 
working class is not only politically tendentious but inaccurate for 
many workers enjoy a comfortablesStandard of living and have quite 

u J. K. Nyererc, Fmdom and Socialis^tfuhuru JSfa Ujamaa, p. fCfft; Dar cl^Salaam, . 

a. cf. Ministry of ISdacatioh, England and Wales, /5-/^, vol. 1, p. 391, London,. 
1959: *An obfcrver of English education ^an hardly faCil to be dis^rbcd by the 
large number of able boys and girls who lose their intellectual curiotity before 
they have exhausted their capacity to learn.' This report also estimated that 
42 j^er cent of pupils in the top 10 per cent of ability left school as soon as 
possiBle.' . ; ' 
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sufficient education to enjoy a reasonably full life. People who arc 
truly underprivileged suffer from a number > of crippling disadvan- 
tages that are mutually reinforcing* They are compelled to accept 
>low-skill jobs and are vulnerable to unemployment; th^y may never 
earn a living wage or may experience relativfc prosperity only during 
fleeting periods in the life cycle; t^ey ate likely to be socially and 
geographically immobile; they do not know how to organize them- 
selves for political action; they lack the capacity for formal thought 
andt problem-solving; they have limited possibilities for recreation 
and lack creative imagination. . Education alone' will not change 
tbeir lives but it is^an indispensable instrument of change, for without 
a basis of knowledge people cannot adopt a new style of life. ^ The 
challenge facing adult education u to motivate pepple to learn how ta 
cope more effectively with their multiple disadvantages and to per- 
severe with learning. 

The educationally disadvaintagcd fall into two main-^catejgprics: 
first, those disadvantaged by social, economic, faittily or geographical 
circinnstanccs; secondly, those mentally or physically handicapped. 
It is to be noted that one disadvantage*^is usually accompanied by 
others. The first group is. by far the more numerpus, particularly in 
developing countries. It includes: ^.(a) the illiterate; *(b) the rural 
poor; (c). the urban pocj:; (d) unemployed ,youth!f without market- 
able skills; (e) unskilled and semi-skillecl workers^ (f) unemployed 
an'd unemployable^ adult Workers;; (g) certain categories of women; 
(h) ethnic minorities; (i) migrant workers (national migrants); 
(j) immigrants (foreign workers) ; (k) the elderly poor)^ specially those 
in n^ed of less strenuous work situations. ' ^ » 

^ The physically or mentally handicapped include the blind, the. 
deaf, the dumb, the paraplegic, the chronic invalid, the house-bound 
invalid and the long-term hospital patient.* 

For many countries, representing in total by fat the majority of 
the world's population, the first target group is tlie illiterate. Sonje 
warnings have been uttered about overratihgf.iitg'acy as a prerequisite 
of development. For example:* " ' 

I. cf.' fef. Becker, 'Education for Adults and Wrfkers Today', Chmparativt Edu- 
cation,VoL 5, No. i, February 1969, p. 10: fin a^.extd^iivc^dy on education 
and social consdousxi^s(Bildmg und, iiselischajflliches Bev^iein) Strzelevyicr 
and Schulenbcrg h»ve fclesrly shown that ptfMc who /cccWc only a miitimal 
echication experienced high (degree of frustrifion. This sai&c study shows that 
' idy-hi^h level of^ucatipri is necessary before a dcsirdFor further education 
^ ^ J ever bcij|p4^^qvclop..V ^ ^v.*^ 

st. -HFor two authoritative analyses of tkc charaibferis^ the edu- 

cationally underprivileged, sec: P. Clync, ths Disadvantaged Adult: Educational 
and Social Nteds 0/ Minority Grouf/s^tondout 197a; and D. Andersen and J. A. 
Niemi, Adult Education and the. Disadvantaged Adult^ Syracuse, 1969. 
M. Blaug, Thi Role of E4uCation in ErUargink the Exchange Economy in Middle 
Africa: the English-speaking Countries^ p. iJ5, Unesco, 1967. 
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. . . the zeal of some educationists has created the unfortunate 
impression that everything in Africa depends on the ^growth of 
literacy^ and general knowledge, and that nothing can be done 
until tJic level of ^ucatidh h^ been raised. 

Certainly the message that Hteracy alone will not guarantee economic 
prosperity has been hammered home in many societies by the plight 
of young people who have successfully completed the primary and 
even secondary school cycle only to 'find themselves condemned to 
unemployment or unskilled jobs. The fact remains that,\part from 
ethicaJ considerations, 1 every developing country is wedd^jd to the 
belief that illiteracy is an impediment to the modernization of a 
nation. 

In most developing countries, ' however, effective participation 
of adults in the building of their own societies is difficult if not 
impossible because of mass illiteracy which constitutes a major 
handicap to tKe communication of ideas and symbols. The 
implementation of other programmes of continuing adult edu- 
cation, which is a pre-requisite for the process of rpodcmization, 
is also often impeded or rendered impossible because of the* 
inability of illiterate adults to participate. For these and other 
reasons, the reduction of illiteracy is one of the major priorities 
of adult education in developing countries.* 

^ere would appear to be sufficient empirical evidence Jo sustain 
this belief. Recently in India a controlled experiment was carried 
out to distinguish between^ the receptivity to change of illiterate 
farmers on the one hand and farmers who had taken part in an exper- 
imental literacy project on the other hand. According to the Ministry 
of Education's report, published in 1971:^ 

The rate of final adoption of agricultural practices among the 
participants and control groups and its relationship to literacy 
ability indicated that the Yate of adoption among the functional 
literates arid the control illiterates tended to varv dircctl)^ with 
literacy level. For instance^ over 90 per cent of tne participants 

p 1 

1 . cf. Ev.c Ivlalmquisl, 'Reading: A Human Right and a Human Problem', in R, G. 
Staigcrand O. Andersen (eds.), Reading: A Human Right and 4 Human Problem, 
p. 2, Newark, 1969: 'The person living in the the twentieth tentury who has , 
not been given the' opportunity to learn to read cannot fund.tion in a proper 
way, cannot have a full human individual and social life. He is deprived of 
a fundamental human right to gain further education, to gain access to one 
of the most invafuable instruments for learning. It has been ^aid: "Learning 
is living andr living is learning!" In a real sense^ therefore, the? ability to read 
is an indispensable elementjn fr person's equipment for living in every cornbiu 
of the world today.' * 

2. J. MUller (ed.). Functional Literacy in the Context of Adult Education, p, 14^, Berlin^ 

3. Quoted by Amrik Singh, Adult Education and the School Syitem in India' 
(impublished paper prepared for Uncsco). 
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in the^high literacy category were using seed of recommended 
" varieties compared to 8i.$ per cent in the medium and 74.1 

Eer cent in the low. . . . Particularly iniportant is that ^e high 
teracy ability group had an adoptibn rate of nearly doi^ble that 
of the illiterate group. This phenomenon is even more iitiportant 
for fertilizers, implements and insecticides. For example, the rate 
of ad option of improved implements for those in the high literacy 
ability c?itegory was approximately eight times that of Uxe control 
illiterates. ; ^ 

The magnitude of the illiteracy prbbleES* is awesome. According to 
Unesco estimates, the world in 1950 had some 700 million illiterates 
in an adult population of 1,579 million; ^in i960, 740 million out of 
1,881 million adults were illiterates; it was estimated that in 1970 some 
783 million out of 2,287 million adults were still illiterate, cither be- 
cause they had never had an oppjortunity to attend school or because 
they had relapsed into illiteracy. The recent figures underline two facts: 
first, that there' remains a substantial number of illiterates i^ the second 
half of this century; secondly, that there is a constant increase in the 
tot^ number of illiterates. Even on the most optimistic of assumptions 
the number of illiterates will not fall below the 650 million mark by 
the year 2000. On the other hand, the illiteracy rate is falling steadily, 
thanks to the extension bf primary education and adult literacy 
programmes; the most optimistic assumption about the number of 
illiterates by the year 2000 would mean an adult illiteracy rate of 15 
per cent df the world's population. ^ 

To indicate the crisis faced at present in many countries, it is 
salutary to consult statistics relating to India. In 1961, the tdt^tl 
number of illiterates was estimated at 295 million. By 1969 the total 
had risen to 349 million; only 13 per cent^of the female population 
was literate. Although the percentage of illiterates in the crucial 
manpower group aged 15-44 declined from 69 per cent in 156 1 to 6^ 
per cent in 1969^ the total number of illiterates went up from 130 
million to 150 million. A survey conducted in 1966 Jed to the conclusion 
thatt^ • ' 

... the bulk of the working force in the country will remain in 
the same state of illiteracy in the next twenty years as at present 
a^d wdll require at least another twenty years for acnicving 
I do per cent literacy df the census level, if the present conditions 
are to continue indefinitely in future. 

Is it any , wonder that the abolition or at ^ast drastic reduction of 
illiteracy is the fiijt priority in the adult edtication^^p^rogrammes of 
l^plndia and many other countries?* 

I. \3tic%ayi Litera(y 1967-7 XiV3in%i\JnaicOi 1^^2.1^^^ i 
a. K. B. Rege, Magnitude of Illiteracy in India, p. ig^r^few Ddhi, 1966. 



3. Methods of dcftUng with the literacy problem nr^^Uoissed below, pages 92-6. 
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Until recently it was commonly supposed that adult jilliteracy 
was a problem confined to tlje developing countries. Today it is clear 

. that.ad^ult illiteracy is also:a serious problem in most industrialized 
countries. JEstimates indicate that in several highly prosperous countries 
the, illiteracy rate may be as high as 15 per cent. Not only the poor and 
the unskilled are among the illiterate but also skilled workers and not 

, infrequently the rich and apparently succesijful. The plight of the 
ilUterate in a lettered society can be particularly cruel. Many accounts 
have been published in recent years of seemingly competent workers 
driven to distraction by the stress of pretending that they can read 
ancf write* There are also many more than 15 per cent of some national 
populations whoSe reading and writing skills arc minimal and whose 
personality development is thereby stunted:^ 

Modem research is beginning to find evidence for what has 
often been intuitively recognised, namely that the more flexible 
and wide-ranging a person's language is, the richer is likely 
to be the quaUty of his life. C3onversely, the more restricted and 
liijiited his language, the mCre restricted and limited may be 
his life, V. 

Since 1960 or thereabouts there has beenla deepening realization that 
literacy is a means to a better living and .pot an end in itself. Not only 
will the neo-literatc lapse into illiteracy in the absence of opportunities 
for regular reading and writing but he will become depressed if he 
canriot function ijiore effectively as a worker. The right to work and 
to obtain satisfaction from work is becoming progressjivcly more 
contingent upon having the appropriate skills and capacity for adap- 
tation to ever-changing conditions. But in all countries, whether rich 
or poor, there arc many physically active adults who through a lack 
of education are either unemployed, under-employed or doomed to 
p'erform unpleasant jobs without any prospect of advancement. All 
three conditions arc demoralising and extremely difficult to improve — 
especially for adults over 50. Remedial action is certainly not possible 
unless appr6priate training facilities are made available and there 
. . . are strong inducements to take advantage of them.* In the rural 
area^ of developing countries it is obviously necessary to create self- 
employment opportunities through appropriate vocational preparation. 

At present roughly 2,000 million people live in developing 
countries and of these an average of 70 per cent inhabit rural areas. 
In several countries no less than 90 per cent of the population is 
clawed as rural. But in general, rural populations are victims of 
neglect, often to the advantage of urban areas:* 

1/ J. F. Wallwbrk, Linguisiics and Languagif p. ii-*ia, London, 19^. -r- 

s. cf. M. Blaug, Education and ihi Employment Problem in Developing ^Countries, p. 74, 

Geneva, ILO, 1973, 
3. EGA Secretariat, Africans Manpower Situation and Prospects in the zgyo, p. 4, 

Addis Ababa, 1973* * 
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The mass of the population in virtually all. African cduntrict 
is located in the rural areas, yet most of the benefits of develop- 
ment in terms of better incomes and better living facilities, have 
so far accrued to the urban communities. 

Rural areas arc doubly disadvantaged in educatiorial terms. First, they 
lack the general cultural and educative influences which often serve to 
stimulate, inform and cnric^ life iH urban areas. Secondly, they lack • 
explicit educational programmes designed to assist the process of mod- 
ernization. Their difficulties are compounded by the fact that the 
young and energetic, frustrated by the lack of oppprtunity, quit the 
land for the cities. 

' At least rural development is now treated as a top priority in 
developing countries; In more* developed countries, however, it is 
often assumed that, since this is a mobile age, there is no particular 
need to single out rural areas for attention.^ The result is that in 
otherwise prosperous countries there xirc rural pockets where people 
live on or near the breadline utterly deprived of educational Tacilities. 

Virtiially every urban centre in the world, without regard to the 
stage of national development,* has to deal with the needs of a steadily 
increasing subculture of deprived people. The problem mainly arises 
from the rapid speed of urban settlement. Thus,* whereas in 1940 
there were only four cities in Latin America with a population of 
over I million, by 1980 there will be twenty-eight such cities. • There 
are two types of depressed urban communities: the old and the new. 
The first type is often found in or near the urban centre and evinces 
all the signs of decay. Ttie sense of community has been diminished or 
totally destroyed ; there is a high proportion of ethnic minorities and 
recent immigrants, of the unemployed and of the infirm and elderly. 
The new community may be a shanty development, haphazardly 
sprung up on the outskirts of a town,* or a publicly planned housibg 
area designed for the lowest socio-economic groups. In such commu- 



1. For example: *More than half the adult education institutions in France are 
located in towns with a population gf more than 100,000 inhabitant!. Yet 

* these town^i constitute only o.i per cent of the communes and eighteen per cent 
of the population.' (Evidence submitted to the Tokyo Conference.) cf. Also 
B. Hall, <Who Participates in Adult Education?', Studies in Adult Education^ 
Noi 5, February 1973, p. 3: *In Tanzamar, for example, only 24 per cent of the ' 
paiidcipants interviewed were brought up in isolated rural environments.' 

2. cf. Final Import, op. cit., p. 22: 'Industrial society was witnessing the emergence 
of a twilight world composed of the old, social misfits or migrant workers; whole 
areas were, economically speaking, being sacrificed to the principle of return 
on investment by the profit-oriented economy, and thus found themselves with 
proble*ms comparable with those of developing countries.* ' 

3. United Nations, Social Change and Social Dmlopnmt Polity in Latin Anurica^ 
New York, 1970. ... 

4. As high as 40 per cent of the population of the cities in Latin America may be 
living in such marginal areas. 
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nities there is almost no spont^cous drive to ameliorate unpleasant 
living conditions and soqial leadership is lacking. People live cram- 
med together in an environment characterized by poverty, poor 
housing, sickness and a high crime rate. It also seems as if an inability 
to escape from such an environment is passed on from one generation 
to the next, so that he who is bom among the urban poor is likely to 
remain among them until he dies. ^ One* subgroup often in desperate 
straits is that of newcomers from country areas. In some developinjg 
countries, the distress of the urban pdbr may be overlooked because 
of the prior attention^ paid to rural development. 

In many parts of the world, adults under 25 are numerically the 
main consumers of post-school education. This fact makes all the more 
' pitiable the plight of those young people whQ have little or no educa- 
tion, above all those who can neither continue with their- formal 
schooling nor take advantage of non-formal facilities provided under 
the rubric pf adult education:* 

% . . many ministries of education have wittingly or un\yittingly 
made this massive group of out-of-schoolers (mainly between 
the ages of xo and 16) Virtually forbidden territory for non- 
formjd programmes devoted to basic general education — this 
in* the nanie of 'protecting standards* and guarding unwary 
parents from educational hucksters. 

In developing countries approximately one-half of the population 
is undeV 21. A large proportion of these children and young adnlts 
db not attend school * andit is unlikely that this proportion will dirninish 
during the present century. Moreover, among those who do attend 
school the drop-out rate is appalling. Young people without market- 
able skills and the social confidence that success in education can give 
find themselves unemployed or undcr-cmplpydft in tedious d6ad-end 
jobs. In many developing countries and in sectors of many developed 
countries youth unemployment has reached crisis levels. It is also 
rapidly becoming a problem in certain industrialized countries. 

1. cf. C. H. Meyer, Social Work Practicei a Risponse to the Urban CrtsiSf P. 60, New 
York, 1970: 'Yetji, slum living b . . . a living, breathing daily rcminder^to the 
individual that in an affluent society he b deprived and degenerated. In a 
mobile society he b trapped within his neighbourhood. In a materialbtic 
society, he is without any of its concrete. rewards. In an increasingly educated 
society that is tooling up for the po«t cybernetic age, he is illiterate. In a society 
that strives for superior medical care, he Js the sickest both mentally and 
physically. In a society that reached the moon, he must cling to his outmoded 
fire-escape.' * 

2. ICED, op. cit., p. 47^ - * • 

3. In Asia it is estimated that 225 million, children and young pisople aged bc^ 
tween 6 and 18 do not attend school. In the Philippines in 1970 only 392, 768 
young people were in school out of a school-age population of 2,192,000 and 
many were nemploycd. 
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Tg> single out women as an cducatipnally tinderprivilcged group 
is a common but not very constructive practice* All that can safely 
be said is that, according to their social xlass and the cultural tradi^ 
tibns of their societies^ wiomen are offered — or at any rate take — fai% 
fewer ^educational opportunities than men. Of the world's illiterate 
adults, 70 per cent are women; 8517 per cent m Arab countries. In 
some industrialized countries, it is ,well known that^womcn greatly 
Qi^jimbci* men in adult classes but on checking one discover? that 
pit nia^rity of them are intercste^,in such culturally feminine subjects 

• as coqlorig, dress-making and 'house design. Women very largely share 
the same learning needs as men/It is hard to believe that in praptice 
there is not 4iscrimination agaiiilt them, though the discriminsltion 

ipften tiurns out to be social, not Bcgal. 

Along with oWier international organizations,. Unesco has shown 
considerable concern about the need to widen women's access to 
educational opportunities. The concern is not only based on equity 
but on the realization that women have much more to 'Contribute to 
social, civic and economic life than the present conventions will 
allow:^ ' ^ ^ - ' / ' , 

* African women foi*ifi an indispensable part of human resources 
, for development.^ Without their contribution, the economics 
of! African countries |:annot be expected even to l?e maintained 
at their present low levels, ihuch less advanced to meet the 
targets and levels .which are consistently bpirig setf by African, 
governments. "* ^ 

One educationally underprivileged group that is/ rapidly ^gtowihg ih 
, size is the elderly poor, Today older people face many problems, 
especially in some industrially advanced countries.* Their energy 
begins to flag, health problems may prevent them from engaging 
in physical activity and they may have to forgo or curtail such 
pleasures as eating what thcj^ like, drinking and smoking. At work 
there is usually no scope for advancement and indeed thcy^may not 
desire it. Ahead they see their responsibilities ^diminishing, their 
options for change limited and the spectre of becoming dependent 
.on others. Around them society is in a state of unprecedented flux; 
values formerly held sacred arc no longer accepted by younger people; 
the future seems ,ever more uncertain. In many societies the family 
nexus has disintegrated, often leaving grandparents, great aunts and 
" uncles to fend for thcmselyes with no rewarding social roles to play. 
Less literate and numerate than the younger generation the ageing 
can casiiyTfecl alienated from a contemporary culture dominated by 
^ the cult of ]^uth. h is not surprising that many older people are losing 

* their sense of security andTacihg thcAr laist yckrs with apprehension. 

• I. EGA, Out of School Education for Women in African Countries, t, Addb^btbt, 
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• L. * ' Untrnt imds and target iroups 

Within many countries there arc four subgroups whose main 
problem is adaptation to, not necessarily assimilation by, the common 
culture. First,' ihefe are migrant workers who. hope to save enough 
money to return home, in the meantime perhaps having acquired an 
occupa|ionalljkill. Secondly, there are migfrants wKo hope to remain 
permanently in the countr|^of their adoption. Both these groups, 
which are rapidly increasing in number,* face welfare and cultural 
problems^ very often including linguistic disability. Thirdly, there arc 
refugees, who pose a particularly thorny problem when they resist 
being absorbed into a new society. Finally, there are established but 
traditionally underprivileged ethnic minorities. 

* Beyond the target groups ^mentioned so far there are miscella- 
Mous groups which are either particular to certain countries — for 
example, nomadic populations — or relatively small (for example, 
mothers who dXt house-bound): certain societies regard prisoners as 
.an important target group fpr edu^cation on the grounds that it is 
often a lack of education which leads to crime and that what they 
need is to learn a trade and to dcvjslop social competence. Long- 
term patients in hospitals may also be regarded as a target group, 
especially those who lack the social resources and skills to cope with 
their post-hospitalization problems. 

The second major category of educationally underprivileged 
referred to above are the physically and mentally handicapped. Not 
all the handicapped have missed a good initial education but a high 
proportion of them did so. At present, the handicapped are more 
often than not unable to take advantage of educational opportunities 
even if they are available in abundance in their neighbourhoods. 
Their physical disability may tie them to their beds or prevent them 
from cUmbing steps. The deaf, the dumb, the bUnd^ — ^each group 
faces unique problems. All these physically handicapped require not 
only special attention but as far as possible the opportunity to join 
in normal educational activities. 

It is generally asserted by medical specialists that the* mentally 
deficient should lead lives that are' as normal as possible. This presup- 
poses giving them a basic education, helping them to acquire an 
employable skill anrf access to communal educational facilities in their 
spare time. Only a proportion of the mentally ill, a group growing 
annually in numbers, are educationally underprivileged in the ortho- 
* dox sense but they may be regarded as underprivileged in the sense that 
they need guidance in learning how to identify and master the condi- 
tions which cause their illness thi;ough group therapy techniques. 

I. Esuiicr and cheaper forms of long-distance transport, combined with the rela- 
xation of imipigration laws in many countries, have led to a itriking incrc^e 
in the flow of migration. For example, there were no fewer than 3.8 million 
foreign workers in France in July 1974. 
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V What cair be don6 through cdtication to Jhclp tKc target gtoups 
delineated .in the foregoing paragraphs to better their , present condi- 
tion? The overriding problem is how to stimulate people so that they 

* will w^nt to learn. Far too little empirical research has been under- 
taken into the nature of the barriers to learning but certain facts ^re 
clear enough. The root problem is that the underprivileged arc * 
convinced that education has nothing to offer them, although tiiey , 
may hold but great cxpectatiohs for*the education of their children. 

♦ In their own ^cs^ey have failed cither because they did not go to^ 
school or because they failed to make the grade and were then c^t 
into outer, darknc^. TTiey do not discern any possibility of improving 
their job prospects by means of education evenfwhcn labelled as 
'training*. If they are conscious of the high private returns that may 
accrue from e^ducation, they, may nevertheless reject it because their 
aversion is so intense.^ They lack participatory skills and partici- 
patory situations jffrightcn them. They probably face circumstantial 
obstacles: powerful neighbourhood contempt for anyone *who tries 
to get on*; crowded and lioisy homes, perhaps with feeble lighting or 
no lighting at all; chronic fatigue through overwork, stress or malnu- 
trition. , ' * . 

Thdie are daunting barriers and it is idle" to pretend that they 
can easily be' scaled. More* than one country iii; recent years has 
devoted substantial funds and effort to the war on poverty, treating 
education as a major arm of attack, only to find that the results were 
disappointing. The painful truth is that the education of the unaer- 
privileged is a very high-cost undertaking, far more costly than 
conventional adult education and probably more costly, ^indeed, 
than the expensive sector^" of' higher education. Furthermore 
it is ani undertaking that is bound to be long drawn-out. .This severe 
cost factor and long deferment of returns^ may well explain why most 
approaches to the problem are localized and short term, 

• • Yet only massive government expenditure and the development 
of mass resources — Jycgal,v institutional, mass communications-*-will 
breach the barriers to. learning. Elsewhere the question is^i'aised of 
reallocating resources in favour of adult:^ education. The question is 
raised with particular stridency in connexion with'poUdes for dealing 
with the underprivileged. However, the magnitude of the population 
to be aidbd can be reduced for operatjional purposes by dividing it 



I. cf. Unesco, A Retmpictivi InUmationd^ Surv^ of Adult Edtudtm,\p. ya, Par&i 
Unetco> 1972: 'It Is commonly asiumed that the prevailing pattern of enrol- 
ments is due to the fact that molt of the non*participants\vere alienated from 
the higher culture of their iocieties and especially from the educational 
syitpm^at an early age^ certainly from about the^time they led school. They 
view educational institutions as elitist and authootarian and it does not occu^ 
to them that somewhere there might be a class or an activity from which th&y 
could derive perianal profit and enjoyment.* 
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between thoSe who arc manifcstfy regjchable ^nd the hard core who 
Are impervious to external influences. 

Although few authoritative studies have been completed on the 
attitudes of adults to educational ideas they suffice to confirm^ that 
there is a continuum of attitu4es towards a4ult education from the 
enthusiastic at one end to inbuilt resistance at the other. The conclu- 
sions adduced froiij 1^0 particular studics/alre especially convincing. J 
The first study was made in the United KLingdom:^ 

Attitudes to education shade off gradually frollpi enthysiasm at 
one end of the scale to rejection at fhe other. For practical pur- 
poseSj qne could draw a Une across thi^ ^tribution at the point ^ 
whew indifference changes to a mild curiosity to know more 
about the world around one. Below this ^irfahold were nearly 
forty-five per cent of the sample wh6 could be said to be resist- 
ant to aew ideas and higher valuci». Such people tend to avoid 
unaccustomed impressions, or can^t be bothered to consider 
them. Such people read little" and* what/ they do read tends, to 
be the lighter items in the newspaper; they do*- not look at or 
listen to the more serious broadcast programmes, or hav<? much 
to do "with what wC might describe as cultural activities of any 
sort. But, looking a^ the brighter side of the picture, there is a 
good hafr of the population who arc curious about*" the world . 
and their^ncighboiirs, or are anxi.ofls to learn more about them, 
and some— a minority— have a conscious love of learning. 

The second study was undertaken in the United States:* 

... we approached, this question by considering a potential 
participant as someone manifesting two fundamc^ntal disposi- 
tions : an interest in knowing more about something and a 
readiness *to engage in systematic study in order td satisfy his 
interests. t 

This notion, in turn, led us to conceive the total popula- 
tion as containing thrde aggregates of individuals; those both 
interested in learning and favourably disposed to taking courses, 
those interested in learning but riot prepared to take counes, and 
those uninterested in learning anything new at all. Of the total 
sample interviewed, 44 per cent showed favpujjjWcr^spositions' . 
of both, types, sj,6>perfrC«nt4dentifigd %oirfething they wanted to 
* : Tcnovi^" ^re about out sHowed no readiness to take coutscs, and 
29 jper cent were unable to think of anything at all they wanted 
> to know more about. As a very rough ^approximation, then, we 
concluded that as matiy as seven adults in ten may havejntercsts 
that could conceivably lead them ihto some type of learning 
situation, 'but that less than bne hiilf of the population could be 
seriously regarded as potential adult education participants. 

I. J. M. Trcnaman, Communication and Comprthmion, p. 187, London, 1967. 
i Johnitone and Rivera, op. dt, p. 14-15. 
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To qualify as reachable a person must evince signs that he would like 
to learn either alone or in a group. Four catcg'sj^ies of reachable 
people have been discerned: (a) those who are prevented from taking 
advantage of educational opportunides only through lacfe of money 
or time; (b) those ^ho are unaware of what is available; (c) those 
who are afraid of the hostile rcactiom of efnployers or acquaintances; 
(d) th©!*e who cjo not want to learn simply on their own account but 
who would learn as members of a group. 

It mayibe objected that such a strategy would merely lead to the 
addition of another social stratum to societies which,, are already 
unhealthily stratified. Tliis is no doubt true bUt it is a very privileged 
country that can afford to pursue an indiscriminate strategy. Most 
countries are compelled to^select priorities.* , 

The scale of the problem can be minimized still further by concen- 
trating initially upon particular categorizes of people. In developing 
.countries this willfalmost certainly mean the functionally illiterate; 
in more developed countries it may ihean the sunemploycd .or the 
underemployed. ^ 'I • ^ . * 

Although mass resources arc required to underpin the apprdaches^ 
to tha education of the underprivileged, it is at the community level 
that the crucial action must <$ccu?r*^ere it is necessary to* enlist the 
total rcsourccs of the community: social welfare, local health, housii<^, 
employment and agricultural cktension offices together, with em- 
ployers, trade unions^. media representatives and voluntary agencies. 
What contribuiion'^dan adult education institutions make? The answer 
is very little by tljemsclvcs or by relying exclusively on providing 
educational programmes. Instead they have to work in close collab- 
oration with other professional and voluntary groups equally con- 
cerned to provide for tlic well-being of the community. Btit .it is no 
less true that without the co-operation of adult c'ducation agfencica 
the social work and conimunity development agencies can only 
partially succeed in their t^isks, for the provision of welfare service j 
and more physife^Whcilitics m^jj lessen pictorial WiTitt but not foot Cut 
vthe causes of dt'privaJiou. People have "to legtrn how lo diagnosc'and 
overcome their own tproblenis. ' , . ^ 

Th& needs of the edueitionally underprivileged cannot be met by 
waiting for them to come ta an educational institution. Two^complc- 
.mentary approaches are indicated. On(5 is to take facilities tQ where 

I. cf. Qoombs W fl/.., op. cit., p. 95: *. . a strategy be dcsigncd-^at Icait for rural 
areas' hobbled by a severe dearth of resource! Sind cducationll opportunities— 
which directs resources mainly toward" expanding learning opportunities for 
those who, for whatever rcasofli, already have a strong appetite to learn, who 
can most .cfTcctlvely ibmpla^ self-instruction, and who arc most likely to retain 
and use whatever they learn/ ^ ^ 

a/ Mass education campaigns and cooimunlty dcvcloplmentitratfcgies'arctSiam- . 
' ined further below, pages 97 and 98. ' , • ' 
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thcv Uve.aiid to the vUlages, factories, offices, shops "^and other ccntxcs 

wh'ere they work, .The*second is not to.oflf r tiiem ptogtammes labelled * 
educational but to offer attractive incentives. The underprivileged . 
assess the wortii 'of education largely in terms of its-tangible advantages 
and immediate Relevance. ^ "The existence of distinctive middle- 
class and lower-clas^ attitudes towiards- education is scarcely a revolu- 
tion^iry ^discovery but it does have important ihiplicatipns for pro- 
granime planning. For most manual workers the ppmt of entry maj 
well he -a desire to increase their earhing power by upgrading their 
ybcational. skills, since there is a glimmer of h^pe ths^t once a man's 
interest has bean arrested by an apfJcal to his pocket, he may be 
induced to explore wider educational horizQjgj^ For the -unemployed 
the vital thing is to lear^ whatever is necessary, to 'get ajob" For a 
/ housewife the point .of entry may be itivolvem^eht in the setting up of 
a play-grbbp from which her^ children yAU benefit.' 

Up to the present time, public arid private programmes ^esi^ed 
to assist tlie underprivileged hav^ nearly alwa^ been restricted to 
^literacy arid vocational sJdll trainijig* Thefse, though essential, are 
I^aQj-tnbugh. If peopld are to^ be* helped- to ichange their habits and 
attitudes to a significaiit extent,, they miiistf'aisb acquire st>me capacity 
for sel^arialysis, interpersonalvskills, a serise of jsdcial purpose and a 
. constructive outlobk onj^isure.' ^ i 

Adult educators, liK^bmmunijty developers ' and social. workers, 
must take extreme caM^ot to interfere with comtnunities whose 
internal dynamics are Wknpwn tb them. Many communities, both 
in the rural areas and in the inner cities, may look dep^s^ed to the 
external obseryer but give deep op adequate satisfaction to those who 
belong to them. In cpmmunitie^ considered deprived, there often 
exists a wgmnth and mutual aid which social plamiers can easUy destroy 
but not so easily replace'by something better. -Again, many cbmriiu- 
Nmties urgently need outsMe help but the help has to be thought out' 
J^kefuUy ahd directly related to expressed needs and to people's Capa- 
caty for effort since, in order to feel impelled to act, human beings must 
•not only foresee a useful purpose but know that they are competent to 
act successftilly. The fear of blundering into an unfamihar^experierice is 
all too often acute. Moreover, a peYson who will dechne to^ct inde- 
pendently mayvbe induced to act as a member of a group. The more 

I. cf. R. Shaw and L. West, *Class Dismissed*, Adult Education, Vol. 44, No. 6, 
March'1972, p. 355: 'However, a few aspects of working-class life may be sin- 
gled out as being partictilarly relevant to the task of the adult educator. The 
first is "cognitive poverty", Characterised by limitation of interest to the par- 
ticular, the concrete, and the familiar ks contrasted .with the general, the 
abstract and the new and challenging. Along with this goes a limited linguistic 
equipment and a suspicion of "book learning" as unreal compsTred with 
les^bns from first-hand experience. Fipally, the working-class attitude to edu-. 
cation is very utilitarian: education must be; obviously usefu], preferably in 
terms of job prospects.* 



people are educated the. more they arc accustomed t^ vlearnihg\^ 
theimelves; they may in^ shy away from leanjipig in 

cqUaboration^ with ^Aers. The positibu '6f the unedueated'iac'quitc 
different. They do&iot know bow to organize a learning expend 
as individuals they may fend off wOuld-be helpers. But. theV may be 
' drawn into ' a group vaptiyity' in which they can play me^iiingful 
role and through which self-respect may come. ; /\ 

' There is one aspect of » the problem 'of dealing^ with the educa- 
tionally undeiprivileged that is extraordiijaiily delicate.. Outside 
observers hUye tended, to desi^ate tlfe''u|id,erprivileged as a] special 
sodal. group. If; howeyer, the u^derprivi^cged-ar<5/made to ffeel like 
some subspecies or the recipients of charity, Mhey are likely to react 
by-spuming assistance or by shrewdly acceptin^^^naterial hand-outs 
Vbut rejectirig the attached educatibnal strings. Here the. vdue of the 
community development technique of stinrulating people\to seeik 
their own ^salvation is indisputable. \ 

Thc^ problem of the educationally underprivileged adult\will 
always he, with us. It is ultimately a cultural problem tlj^'i cannorbe 
removed altogether but can be mitigated by adopting some of 'tnh. 
strategies discussed above, jlowcverj the degree of mitigation' /wi^ 
be slight unless there is a cpncomitant reform of educational s/stemS 
and tbis4mpUes reforpditi^ ^^iat a 
general revision of piiblid attitudes. The cultvural ethos of a^commu- 
nity is immensely iritpm^ant becau;se it determin^es^ beiiaVio^ral norms 
- spch as leaving sqhool early and ndt affecting a auperior md<Je of speech. ^ 
In awell-known pasSy^ge^ T. S.^Eliot ppirtted out that intellectual and 
cultural developm&E^t can takie ptece only if the extterftal influehce$ 

.•=■9 • ' • . — • ' / ' ■ ' 

. . . not only of family and environment, but pfj work and play, 
of newsprint and spectacles, of entertainment And spOrt, are m' 
* harmony with them. ' 

•* ' ** . ' , * . , «.. 

The moral ^is that' the / approach to the education ' of underpriv- 
Siieged adults must be not only through carefully tailored special 
prograimm^s but also through the purposeful orchestration, of all 
those informal agenciei in the community which can affect attitudes. 

During this p^^tticular epoch of civilization it would seem that, 
in every kiiid of society, even moderately^ enterprising adult education 
agencies can win success in^ numerical tenra simply by catering to the 
needs of the already educated. arduous but ultimately far more 
rewarding task is to assist the' less fortunate members of society to 
discover a new way of life by means of purposeful learning^ 

I. From the pdnt of vicw^f those who plan ^programmes the use of the tcrmso . 
'educationally underprivileged' or 'cdilcaiionally disadvantaged* is unavoid- 
able but they may. be offensive terms to the person^ whom they wish to help. 

1. T. S. Eliot, Notes Towards a Definition of Culture, io6, London, 19^8. 
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Chapter 4 



Changing structures 



Efforts to ' satisfy jgersonal, community and national needs must be 
Sustsdned by tte . appropriate sttuetures^ programmes and subject- 
liiatteipj and this, i|^ turn, implies that the entir^ system of provision 
must b<i so flexible and sensitive that any individual can freely move 
in and out of it according to his needs and personal circumstances. 

All too readily many people connected jvith adult edu- 
catibn afsume that whereas the formal system tends tp be 
monolithic and conservative, theirs is a pluralist service character- 
ized.; by Its zest for experiment. The first assumption is justified 
but there.. is not much * empirical /evidence . to ^support the 
seipond. Such evidence as exists-^for /example on the intemction 
between schools and adult education— tends to show that the 
former influence the latter rather than the other way round. Observ- 
ers are perhaps misled into believing that the innovative spirit is 
widcspr^^d by the number of exciting projects in adult education 
r<iported in print or cite^ at national and intetnational cohferences. 
In fact, iincc about 1965 there has probably been considerably more 
experiment in some formal system^ than in most t)f adult education. 
Nor can it be assumed that the existence of a pot-^pourri of institutions 
automatically dcnoteS a variety of flavours. On the contrary, a host 
of. providers may well offer niorc or less similar programmes and, as 
pointed out above, compete foy scarce resources. 'This is not an argu- 
^ntent4bii:Qr.^gainst multifarious provision^ but a warning against 
the too easy'assumption tfiat vapety meajis origihality;: ^ 

I. The Committee on Adult Education in England and Wales considered the 
confusing battalions of providers before it and decided that, ga the whole, 
they should not be brought into one system, cf. H. A. Jones, Adult Education: 
A Plan for Development, p. 4-5, Gouhcil of Europe, Committee for Higher 
Education and Research: ^Suqjhi a medley invites atfacL It has been criticised' as 
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The cardinal principle should be that adult education is not 
synonymous with attendaace at classes or ey6n at an institution nor 
;ijrith following uniform curricula. Instead it is obtaining guidance 
and^upportfpr a serious learmng effort at a time and under circum- 
stances favourable to the learner. This leads to the enunciation of a 
second principle, namely^ that learners must be involved actively 
in the choice an.d design pf their learning experiences. A third guiding 
lirinciple'^ is that learning experiences should be provided by other 
than strictly adult education institutions. The Final Report of the Tokyo 
Conference observed that J ^ ^ ' . * 

Implementing tiie concept of life-long educatiqn carried with 
it the necessity for-^uch traditionally non-educatiortal' agencies 
^ as factories, firms, social action groups and ministries other than 
ministries of education, to take part in the planning ^nd imple- 
mciitation of adult education programmes to a far greater extent 
than hqretoforc.'This was also true of such other bodies with 
a combination of educational and other aims as trade* unions 
and co-operatives. ' . ' % * ? • 

The first principle embodies the notion of time-free, space-free, age- 
free, admission-free, work-free study, which has i-ecently been giyen 
prominence in a number of countries:* ^ . ^ ' 

" ■ ' ./' ■'■■ 

This further education must be arranged flexibly enough as 
regards place and time for it to suit the vcjy^ varied Avwking 
hours and requiremi^gte* of persons in ^ndploWent. Rft;ular 
, courses in furtneT^cducation held atftj^ed times, and pla^s in. 
- the form of conventional face-to4ace teaching, arc not* an 
adequate answer to the'probl^. Termanent education* m3jst 
\ be delivered to the indivi^u^ student at the timck^ and plac<?s 
\best suited to him (whilst carrying on his ordina^ ei^ploy- 
nicnt) wherever and whenever it -will be ♦'most cflFectivew In other 
' words, the working materials, broadcast instruction programmes, 
student guidance and the like must be delivered to the ^tudent 

inefficient through lack of co-ordination, as wasteful through lack of cciUrml 
control, as duplicating the easy forms of work and n<^glecting the difficult/^ 
conservative and dlitiat, as bound within a bourgeius, domestic ideology and 
.lacking social relevance or intellectual bite. And if all this, applied only to the 
non-vocational Held, is put alongside the Varied structures of further, vocational^ - 
technical, professional and higher education, thc^ chaos might seem complete. 
-What was widely expected of the committee was a reduction of all this to 
simple order, the desij^ of an cHieient and sweetly-rvmning machine that 
would integrate all the necessary processes into a smooth production line 
[continuing throughout life].' " * 

1. Final Rfporl, op. cit\, p. 14, 

2. G. Dohmen^/a/., European Institute for Multi-Media Distant StuiieSy p. i, Gouiicil 
of Eujfope, 1973. See also Diversity by DestgnyS^xi Frarjciscp, 1973 (Report of 
the Commission on. NonrTraditional Study). " 
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. in such a way that he can Icam or study in his spare time at 
home (distant study). In addition, these learning aids must be 
made up of components or assembly units of self-contained 
subject-matter, variable enough courses best suited to his pur- 
poses (the/buildirig blocks' principle^ rriodule-system). 

In the past an impediment to learning for the adult was the inflexi- " 
bility of course structures and of time-tabling of classes. Now there 
is an increasing tendency to allow the learner to travel at his own speed 
and in his own time. Flexible timing is essential so that no matter 
what the work or dom<;stip duties of a would-be student he may have ' 
the time to study. This implies not only that institution-based classes 
should be offered at convenient times of day or night throughout the . 
year but that generous facilities should be made available /or inde- 
pendent learning at home or at ^ work or in a public library .or in a 
special centre. It also means that as far aa possible a student should 
be free to start, leave and return to a programme pf study at his con- 

' vcnience. The intensive terminal courses characteristic of most formal 
educational systems are demonstrably unsuitable for the great majority 
of adults. The implication is that the credij. or modular unit system 
characteristic of the United States should be universally adopted. 

* * ' ^ Flexibility of space implies, first, that a person should be able to 
Stbdy no matter whether he lives in a remote village or a city suburb 
.without pnblic transport or whether he is a seafarer. It impU^ss, * 
^Ijjpecondly, that qualifications obtained In one place"^should be recog- 
nized in all other places. Ideally, the transfer of qualifications should 
be possible between countries as well as within countries. , 
Flexibility of age implies that educational opportunities aie not / 

, restricted to particular age groups but open to all regardless of age. / 
This is not simply a question of rescinding national laws or institu^ 
tional regulations but of making it abuijdantly clear that there b^o 
discrimination whatsoever against-any person anxious to learnm the 
grounds that he is too young or too old. / 

Flexibility of admissions implies that no adult will/be denied 
access to a learning opportunity because he is said to 1^^ the ^neces- 
sary admission reqilircments. This does not^mean th^t ^someone who 
did not go to school should be accepted for a university course at 
honours level, but that such a person should be giyen the opportunity 
to prepare for such a level without having to/^pend x years in the 
process. It m,eans, in ^hprt, that an adult's sjiitability for entry into 
an educational programme at any level should be judged on the value / 
of his experiendc and the present state o^^nis knowledge rather than. 

^ upon the possession of certificates, diplqmas and degrees. ^ 

' I. cf. Council of Europe, Consullative Assepib{y lUsolulton, p. 3, Strasbourg, 1970: 
• 'Revision of the concept of qualifications so that it is more in the nature of a 

periodical information of the mannitir in which a person uses his knowledge 

and skills for the purpose of carryi^ig out his duties.' 
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Flexibility of working' life' implies that adults should be ^blc to 
study during periods which would normally be spent in a gainful 
occupation. This might eiitail being absent from work on paid leave 
for a prolonged period of time or it might entail interspersing work 
with study. What is certainis that many forms of study are too exact- 
ing to be pursued while also sustaitting a full-time occupation. More-^ 
over, combining wbrk with study affords a^x opportunity to relate 
thcQry and practice. ^ 

^ It is obvious that if adult students arc to be free to study to the 
extent just described, they cannot .be expected to rely exclusively 
upon programmes arranged within a single institution. On the con- 
trary, it will usually be necessaty for them to take advantage of the 
•methods of distance learning diicussed in the next chapter. The fact 
rerilains, however, that most adults seeking educational opportunities 
will necessarily look to a nearby institution; Since the Montreal 
Conference there have been many national and international confer- 
ences^ or sessions of such conferences, devoted to the question of what 
kind of accommodation is suitable for houising »adult education pro- 
grammes* ' ' 

. In practice educational programmes for adults seldom take plact: 
in purpose-built and specially equipped premises But in 'borrowed* 
premises, or premises such as schools and universities^ wliich clearly 
do not owe their raison d^itre to providing adult education programmes;. 
This is as true of highly industrialized countries as of poor developing 
countries where the possibility of building separate accommodation is 
in any case demonstrably Utopian, New schools in the majority of 
countries are far more attractive to adults than those built years 
ago. Moreover, many public authorities are now disposed to bear 
in mind adult n'f eds when designing new schgols. As the concept of* 
lifelong integrated educatidn gains wider circulation, it is becoming 
illogical physically to hive off adult education activities from the rest 
of the educational service. 

Meanwhile, there have rcnsntly been unparalleled ^sfforts in many 
countries to design buildings lor adult use or at least to ensure that 
essential facilities are available. If one were to assemble the best archi- 
tectural features of the centres which have recently been constructed 
or developed, one would finish with d model building incorporating' 
the following features: an auditorium; classrooms furnished with 
comfortable chairs and desks easily moved around; seminar rooms; 
workshpps ; fcraft rooms ; a gymnasium ; store-rooms ; offices ; a teachers* 
work-room; a refreshment room; rooms for social groups; a library; 
a language laboratory jjg^audio-visual aids room; a criche; a techni- 

I. cf. Commisiion on Poit-Secondary Education in Ontario, The Learning Society, 
op. cit., p. 22. . .there should be more opportunities for individuals to 
alternate periods of full-time intensive study with other activities, including^ 
work.* 
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ciauQs' rooni; an exhibition area; an outside recreational area equippe'd 
with flood-lighting. All the foregoing facilities are to be found, togeth- 
er with inany others^ in the »giant, multi-purpose cultural centres 
characteristic of the socialist countries of Eastern Europe, of ,which 
many more have been opcn(id since the eariy sixties. Another kind 
of centre which deserves to be mentioned is the community centre 
designed explicitly as a soci^ forum but in which the underprivileged 
target groups referred to in Chapter ^ may be encouraged to take 
part in educational programmes if the titles appeal. In Japan, a 
*»govcmment decree for the ^Encouragement of Establishing and Main- 
taining Citizcyis' Public Halls* stated: f 

It may be advisable to establish in every town and village a 
Citizens' Public Hall, a hous^ for the citizens, where town and 
village people may come, at any time, talk, read and discuss 
with one another, and sometimes obtain help in personal prob- 
lems and trade. • , This is . a multi-purpose cultural centte, 
simultaneously functioning as a civic school, library, museum, 
towh hall, assembly house and depot. It will also provide head-^ 
quarters for various organizations in the provinces such as Youth 
and. Women's Associations. * \ . 

In metrjOpolitan areas of Argentina, adult education centres are 
converted into open community centres on Saturdays, Sundays and 
public holidays. Finally, in Italy there are some eighty centri di UUura 
specially designed for the illiterate; each is equipped with class- 
rooms, a cinema, a discotheque,, a television room and a library of 
about 5,000 books. * * • . " 

. Various types of centres have been created to serve rural areas. 
There arc 'school* farms in Nicaragua, which under the terms of an 
Integrated Programme of Applied Nutrition* aim: (a) to give technical 
assistance to the teachers, children, housewives and farmers in the 
rural areas; (b) to teach new agricultural techniques. The programme 
involves 212 schools and ^65 teachers. During the sixties there was 
a notable ektensron of the farm settlement idea, oflen modelled on the 
Israeli kibbutziih. Three out of the four regional governments then 
cxjisting in Nigeria started such schemes soon after ig6o. In 1968 
Iran opened a large number of rural cultural centres, each of which is 
intended to serve a local population of approximately 16,000 and to 
foster social and cultural development. A ccritre comprises a library, 
a/mobile cinema, a sports field and a children's nursery. Vocational 
' and literacy classes areavailable and wherever possible television clubs 
are formed. In many)^llages in the developing countries young people 
with a primary schifoi education have no opportunities for further 
education or training^As a way of dealing with this problem, Kenya 
has so far established over twenty village polytechnics where the 



I. Evidence submitted by Japan to the Tokyo Conference. 
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Stress is upon cduc^ition Jbr self-employment in such odcupations as 
carpentry, masonry, sign-writing, tailoi^ng, book-kcteping and tanning. 

Several trends in the use of accommodation are esjpecially note- 
worthy. One is the utilization of rooms and wdrk-shops in private 
factories and firms, not only for adults learning a manual skill but for 
adults taking part in general education courses. Another trend is to., 
set aside a room or ^-ooms within an educational or social centre in 
which groups of adults can vic^y educational television programmes 
with or without the guidance of a teacher. An important innovation 
•made by some institutions has been the open planning of rooms. This 
often entails havihg no interior walls on one or more floors in a 
building, thereby enabling the planning staff to exploit th^e space for 
an cver-changihg variety of purposes. Finally, far more care is' being 
taken than in the past to site institutions in places where the maximum 
number of people can attend them. In this connexion, the location of 
adult education centres within factories is of particular interesf. 

One accommodation trend that must npt be overlooked is that 
of establishing residential centres cither by adapting existing or by 
erecting new buildings. Sometimes Jhese centtcs arc created for one 
specific purpoSe, as when a government wishes to concentrate the 
training of a professional or other group in one place; ^ sometimes they 
are created by a public authority or a university for the pwpose of 
offering a wide range of courses; sometimes they are established by 
special interest groups such as church lay training centres, of which 
there are large numbers in Europe and at the last count twenty-nine 
in Africa, the most well known being the Mindolo Ecumenical Centre 
in Zambia. Again, the reason for setting up a centre may be purely 
or primarily expedient in that it offers the most efficient way of bring- 
ing people together from scattered geographical locations. But the 
reason may also be that it is considered good cducationjrf^practicc to 
givd people an opportunity to study away from their day-to-day 
environment in company with a group of people with whom they will 
have tinie to interact to their mutual benefit. It should be added that 
in certain adult education circles there is now some scepticism about 
the psychological benefits of residential centres. " 

I. In Kenya, for example, twenty-four farmers' training centres have been csub- 
^ lishcd at strategic centres throughout the country. Simply furnished and* 
serving simple food, with accommodation ranging fr6m twenty to lOo beds, 
these centres offer intensive courses on basic agricultural tcchniquai lasting 
from one to two weeks^ The men and women who attend come from the rural 
areas and pay a small fee. Particular attention i^ paid to rural home economics, 
to which end the proportion of female participants is sustained at about 30 per 
cent. The Ministry of Agsiculture employs a team of teaching specialists, 
a. cf. Simpson, op. cit., p: 149: 'There was a great and promising development 
^ of these after the Second .World War, but since then the movement seems to 
have lost much of its impetus. Lately there has been some qucsdoning of the 
propositions on which the movement was founded.' 
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Many reports on adult education recommend that,therc should 
.Tjc free-standing adult cducatipn centres or at least completely inde- 
pendent adult blocks within latgcr cduciational establishments. The*" 
arguments in favour of separ.?itc accommodation for adult vscrs have . 
now^"t)een well rehearsed: (a) when adtrtt education agencies shar^ 
accommodation with"5chools, they*are almost invariably the victims 
of neglect; (b) adult needs are so distinctive that they should be met 
in a special kind pf environment; (c) rooms and facilities in dual use 
arc seldom available to\adult?s at convenient times'; (d) many existing 
educational institutions are inconveniently sited /and imperfectly 
constructed from an adult point of view. 

Specific objections to using primaiy and even secondary schools 
arc perennial. In addition to the above points, critics comment that 
headmaster? (princij^al?) and teaching stalF are hostile, that the school 
equipment is usually locked away at the end of the school day, that 
the office a:nd common-room facilities of the day-time staff arc not 
available, that there arc no suitable common roonis for the use of 
adults, that caretakers (janitors) behave Hkc lords of the earth—- the 
list jis endless. When all these criticisms have been ventilated, however, 
it now seems that the joint use of educational facilities is bound to 
prevail if only because educational expenditure as a proportion of 
national expenditure is escalating at such a rate that public.author- 
itiesare obliged to seek economics in building. 

It is a safe generalization to static that in almost every situation 
adult education agencies are short of accommodation for office admi- 
nistration. The shortage is generally caused by the fact that adult 
educators customarily operate singly or in relatively small groups. It 
' is, therefore, uneconomic to allow them completely autonomous 
administrative quarters. The result is that when, they are not working 
from a government department or from an institution such as a school 
or purpose-built centre they are obliged to occupy rented rooms 
V^rhercvcr they can find them. At tlic same time, those who are working 
from a public institution often find tliat tllcir claims for office space arc 
giv.cn low priority. In the absence of a large-scale adult education 
service with its own network of offices dispersed throughout a country 
there is no easy <plution to tins problem, but any plans for expansion 
inuSt obviously include a reference to the need for adequate adminis- 
trative space. 

I. Final Report, op. cit., p. 25: *With rrspcct to infrastructure, it was recommended 
that the financial waste of constructing enormous school buildings which were 
, eio«cd at the end of every school day and reiervcd for schools use orily, should 
cease. Public authorities should be encouraged to create multi-purpose ihs- 
titutions and to encourage architects to design general-purpofc projects based 
on the principles of lifelong education, making it potsible to use buildings 
lucceisively or simultaneously for formal education activities and adult edu- 
ca'don.' 
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Transport is cfecn required by an adtilt education service for one 
or both of two purposes: to convey organizers, teachers and equipmeilt 
from place to place; to convey participants to meetings. The distribu- 
tion of literacy materials is often ja problem. Some servicer organized ' 
on a nation^ or regional basis now have their own. transport pooL 
In several countries, p&pl^ who want to attend meetings but who live 
in outlying areas are taJcqn to and from home by public transport, 
which is often in the form of a^;:€gular bus service. 

Some people argue that if public authorities are politically com- 
mitted to the idea of lifelong education, then it follows that at least 
some educational activities, regardless of the age group for which 
they arc intended, should talce place in a single building complex. 
This is in fact |hc principle to which community schools adhere. It is 
appropriate, therefore, to turn at this stage/rom the consideration of 
accommodation for adult education to the types of institution which ^ 
stem, best fitted to discharge responsibility for providing a broadly 
based public service.* Four models of institutions will be selected: 
community schools; community colleges? polyvalent centres ; workers' 
universities. 

The community school as such is not a new conception. What is 
striking is its general expansion in several countries and its adoption 
•in certain parts of other countries. Though community schools* may 
be found in large centres of population, they have been established 
for the most part in small, compact towns, especially in rural areas. 
Some incorporate all-age schools, whereas others incorporate only 
-senior schools. . , 

The basic principles underlying community school practice 

I. The institutions which in general offer adult education programmea may 
best be classified according to their aims which, in turn, may be summarized 
under three heads: (a) institutions exclusively concerped with adult education, 
such as univarsity octension departments; (b) institutions for which adult edu- 
cation is one of several aims; and (c) institutions, such as the churches, which 
use education as one of the means of achieving their general aims. 

The following formula covers all the possible permutations of^ institutional 
sponsoi^hlp according to their aims: (a) government or local government ins- 
titutions existing primarily or exclusively for an educational purpose; (b) inde- 
X . pendent institutions existing primarily or exclusively for an educational pur- 
pose and in receipt of a subvention from public funds; (c) wholly independent 
institutions existing primarily dr exclusively for an educational purpose; (d) 
government or local government institutions including an educational compo- 
nent in their programmes; (e) independent institutions including an educa- 
tional purpose among other aims and in receipt of grant-aid from public 
funds] (f) wholly independent institutions including an educational purpose 
among their aims; (g) wholly independent institutions including ^a specific 
educational purpose among their aimi or using education as one of the means 
of achieving their general ainru, e. g. the churches; (h) kuxiliari(» of education 
such as libraries and museums; (i) the mass media, in so far as they consciously 
fulfil an educational function; (j) volunury lotal associations that include an 
educational aim among their activities. 
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V arethat'the ichopl should belong to the community and thit the two 
fhould interact, that the school should be the focal centre for commu- 
nity afEsursi that th^ school should stay opcji in the- evenings, at . 
weekends and during vacations ind^tfiat adults should consider it 
natural to make use of the school'^ facilities throughout their lives, 
In practice, these principles presuJ)pose that the; school will be acces- 
'sible to adults during the dayfime and that outside normal^school hours * 
« children a^well as adultarwillHise the facilities. It is also preswppjp^ed / 
Aat besides attending classes of formal instruction,. adult users will 
engage in a variety of social, cultilral and recreational activities. 
1^ A well-endowed school might be equipped with a library, a swimming 
pool, a clinic and a criche. In rural areas, a subsidised evening and ^ 
weekend transport service should be made available. 

Thc^ community school has interesting implications for fontrol 
* and staffing. To begin with, the principal or headmaster musji become 
positively responsive to the educational and social hcddsof the whole 
neighfiourhood. Secondly, he -cannot hope to run the schoql without 
reference to the wishes of the users. On the contrary, he must trust 
the local community to run its own affairs. ^ Thirdly, teachers must • 
necessarily take a more comprehensive and flexible view of their ♦ 
duties. Fourthly, a reasonable percentage of the staff it\mt specialize 
in dealing with young people and adults. Finally, the teaching staff 
in general and those concerned with the adult users in particular 
require a difrcr<^t form of training from that traditionally provided 
in teacher-training colleges. 

Apart from its relevance to the lifelong learning ideal, the com- 
• munity school may be regarded as the most satisfactory type of adult 
^ education institution on five counts; -(a) it is economical since it guar- 
'/antees maximum use of existing resources throughout the day and 
during weekend?; (b) it destroys, orlatTeast goes far towards destroy- 
ing, ^ the sense -of alienation from the schools which affects many 
, adults; (c) it facilitates the transition from school to youth activities 
' and from yOuth to adult activities; (d) it provides a natural setting in 
which to bring together all age groups with minimum stress; (e) it 
allows for local community self-government and control of financial 
resources. 

In some community schools, adults attend the regultir day-time 
classes expressly designed for teenage children. Examples of commu- 
nity schools are to be found in Laos, the Philippines, the United 

I. cf. S. Begdano^, A Community School in Tugostavia, p. g, Unesco, 1973 ? 'It ii the 
^ ichooUcommune relationship which is determinisd by the character of rcla- 
tidtis existing between the society and education. This characteristic feature 
is involved in the idea that the community school is a social institution not only 
by itJ function and role, but also by its i^itfon, the manner of management, 
the way of acting, the forms of its organic connection with the local com- 
munity in which and for Which it exists.* 
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Republic 'of Tanzania, thV United. Kingdom, the United States 01 
America and Yugoslavia. The United Repuljlic of Tanzania is 
treating the community scho6l as the lynch^pin. its entire edu- 
cational system. \ ' • 

Experience shows that the tranrformation of schools ihto *com- 
muhityj schools is easily accomplished by fiat bUt not always easy to 
achieve as a reality. -Some members of the administrative and teaching 
staff of community schools who have been appointed to cater for the 
needs of adults in the community are wont to complain that thUy arc 
treated as second-class citizens. Principals and teacl^ers do ticrt wcl- 
copne changes that dq not fit in With their preconcejJtions about thC; 
aims and organizatioaof^chool^. Those who divide their time between 
teaching the young during tht daytime and organizing *kdiilt' pro- , 
grammes in out-(rf-school hours complain that Ihey run up against 
numerous, institutional obstacles and that, ironically, the very adults 
whom they Want to s6rve insist upon, viewing thfim primarily as 
, jMooZ-tcachers who have precious little ta offer mature and experienced 
people. Soi^c adult educators who used to agitate in favour of using 
tlie schools as a base from and in which to dpcrate are now arguing, 
in the light of their experience with community schools, in favour of 
a return to a formal division of labour. This would doubtless be a 
retrograde step. Time is required for the staff of community schools 
as a whole to acquire an outward- instead of an inward-looking 
attitude. 

The term 'community college', like the term 'coftlmunity school' 
was first used in the United States of America. The community college 
is distinguished from the community school in that it caters exclusively 
for those who have left school. ^ Throughout the industrialized world, 
a large number of similar post-school institutions labelled with a 
variety of names is^rowing up alongside the universities. Thcijr main 
function is usually to provide professional and technical courses for 
young people who intend to work in local industry or commerce. 
Many of them offer pre-university courses; an increasing number 
also provide university-level courses. Usually of two years' duration, 
so tfa to reduce the pressure of demand for places in the universities. 
In addition, they arc tending ta arrange adult education programmes, 
-especially in the United States. One school of thought believes," 
, indeed, that the community college rather than the community school 
is the most suitable type of neighbourhood centre and the best placed 
to provide an adult education service. 

The services provided by community colleges may be summarized 
^fi follows: 

I. In the County <of ^Leicestershire in the United Kingdom community schools 
^ are called community cgllegcs. The village college^ located in several English, 
counties are also essentially community schools. , ^ . 
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I. Progi^arhmes nbrmally^provided in the first and second years'^of 
degree-level codrses which provide sound education of such^ 
quality thh^t credits may be applied towcgrds degrees of tfie^ 
baccalaureatte^level or higher. . . ^ y 

Vocational and t'tehnical programmes in thehwiustrial, agricultural 
and semi-profcsskmal fields. Such programmc^it^ay be of long 
or short duration, (depending on the amount of tiimM^ded'^fcy 
.the student to conipletc the requirements for entrancchrtp his 
/ chosen occupation. V * , < ; 

3. Prograinmcs or couricS for adults and ydung people designed to" 
provide general educatioiiX;^ \ 

4. Individual services to students^uicluding guidance and counselling, 
assistance in choosing careers\and removal of deficiencies in 
preparing for dcgrce-lcvcl pro^^i^anifnes. 

5. ^ Programmes of community sciryice^for individuals and groups 
interested in cultural, civic, recreational or community better-* 
ment projects, . \ V 

In North America community colleges arc far\nd away the outstand- 
ing growth institutions in education of the pW decade. On their 
behalf ambitious claims have been put forward\s to their unique 
abiHty to serve all the post-school educational needs^of^a neighbour- 
hood* Although few colleges can live up to the expeet^^tionii of their 
more ardent supporters thpre is no'question that the collc^e^n general 
have displayed uncommon energy and ingenuity in building, up )a\ 
comprehensive community education service. The ideal community* 
•college Would fulfil 'all the requirements of an ideal adult education 
institution: (a) to make all facilities and trained personnel availably 
day and night; (b) to adapt its i5hysical facilities to multiple use for 
persons of all ages; (c) to develop* its curriculum and activities from 
continuous study of people's basic needs; (d) to consider equally 
important the weekend, evening and regular academic daytii^e 
programme; (e) to integrate educational, social, physical, recreational 
•iand health programmes fof children, youth and adults; (f ) to make 
full use of all available resources, both human and material, in carry- 
ing out i\x programme; (g) to be a source.of initiative' and leadership 
in planning and carrying out constructive community projects ; (h) to 
promote democratic thinking aiid action in all phasqs of its work; 
(i) construct its curriculum and activities^ creatively and not to 
rely upon traditidnal educational patterns; (j) to inspire its staff with 
a desire to be of service in real-life activities beypnd the usual classroom 
responsibilities; (k) to expand and diffuse leadership throughout the' 
community; (1) to involve all the persons concerned in 'planning its 
programme; (m) to seek to enrichjail phases of its programme by use 
of community resources; (n) to aim to develop^a sense of unity and 
solidarity- in its neighbourhood; (0) to co-ordinate living and learning 
activities with other agencies in the community; (p) to establish 
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confidence in the mmds olfrpeoplfc that they can solve co-operatively 
their own rommunity problems. * 

Polyvalent adult education <:entres providc^pportunitics for 
working people, , including the self-employed, to update their know- 
ledge and skills in respect of their various needs— technical, academic, 
cultural and civic. There is no age barrier, emphasis bcixig placed, 
upon functional nceds^ The f)rograinmc3 of the centres axe directly 
related to the rcquiremcnts;of the neighbouring community, the func-V 
^ tional needs of which arc asccrt^ned by initial and periodic surveys v 
and by regular interviews and consultations o with key personnel in 
loc^l government, industry and commerce, and in ciYic lijFe. The curri- 
cula, designed by the internal staffin consultation with outside experts, 
are regularly revised and the "duration , of courscsas elastic according 
to the nz^ture of the demand. General studies are not taught separately, 
but integrated into the global syllabus and aimed at hclpifig the parti- 
cipants to arrive at a deeper understanding df the charact<;ristics of, 
And the problems facingi their immediate environment* Employed 
in the main on a part-time basis, the instructors are selecjted from 
among specialists in a particular craft of profession and required to 
attend special orientatioh courses in ad\ilt education methods an^ 
techniques. The pcr|[nancnt staff is kept tb a niinimum and usually 
comists.of the following personnel, apart from administrative alxd 
clerical staff: a director; specialists iji technical and vocational training, 
social studies, economics and civics; one specialist in research and 
curriculum design and one in techniques of communication; a libra- 
rian; a documentalist. Though some classes meet in the centre as 
such, many are held locally at the convenicnce'of the students in such- 
places as schools, factories, trade union headquarters and community 
centres. CUvic and cultural events arc arranged, both within and 
outside the centre, not only for the students but for the benefit of the 
community at large. 

The financial cost of establishing and maintaining a polyvalent 
centre is relatively low because of the calculated use of existing premise! 
and equipment. The initial capital oiiday and the greater part of. the 
recurrent costs must necessarily be borne by public Amds, but maiiy 
centres also turn for support to local interests, especially to industrial 
.concerns, and some require the students to pay fees. A new centre at 
Cienfucgos in Cuba hqs been entirely financed by the govern'ment. 

The success of a polyvalent cfentre ultimately hinges upon the 
intimacy of its connexion with the local community and its ability 
to respond effectively to felt needs. For this reason, the governing 
board or committee consists of representatives of the various interested 
- , ' I? 

I. Adapted from W. E. Jarvii, *What is a Community Schoor, Adult Education 
• //ova Seotta, Vol. 8, No. 3, May/June, 1971* Sc'e also P. L. Clancy, The Flint 
Community School Conapt: A Summary Statment, Flint, Michigan. 
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groups id the cojnniumty. Versions of polyvalent centres arc to be 
found in a nuittb^r of countries ^arid include Workers' and people's 
universities the Union of Soviet ^Socialist Republics; University 
Centre. for Social and Economic Co-operation (CUCES) at Nancy in 
France; Shramek Vidyarpeeth in India,; certain technical Colleges in 
the: United Kingdom. - * - 

Amph]5 the most original of adult educatidn institutions are the ' 
workers^^ universities in Yugoslavia. Although initially created imme- 
diately after the Second World War, they have not yet received the 
international recognition that they deserve. They came Into being as 
a result of the government*^s decision to decentralize' political Jjower 
and to institute worker control of factories. Introduced at a rapid, rate 
between 1952 and 1954, th<:y have since continued to multiply until 
today there are i:oughly 450 of them. - 

. Thfc process of decentralizing power thrust upon great numbers ' 
of worker? responsibilities with which they could not cope for lack of 
knowledge of basic economic concepts as well as organizational skills.* 
At the same' time, the government wished them to become giware of 
the o^er-aU aims and pOlicie^of the newly formed regime. It was there- 
fore decided fhat whenever possible an adult education centre should 
be installed within a factory or industrial area to be controlled very 
lairgely by the workers themselves, to provide a broad range of voca- 
tionally and fcdlturally priented courses "and to make use of a variety' 
of teaching methods. ^ ^ * " 

Today all employers'in Yugoslavia are responsilble for the educa-' 
tion of their employees. Some directly provide educational and training 
facilities but the majority send their emp^loyees to the nearest workers' 
university! Annually thousands of adults attend the yarious courses 
offered by tiieVnivetsities for which, provided the^ ^attend during- 
working hours and are notstu4ying a foreign language, they pay no' 
fdes. Courses range from bas^c education to degree level and the ^content 
is determined by diagnosing the needs of edch student and thfc occu- 
pational sk^s required in their respective industries. Thus^the iffcm 
and subje^t-fnattef- of courses vary from university to university. By 
providing training in management and the care of personnel* together 
with bourses in economic^ sociology, psychology and politics, the 
universities help workers M become sfilful at running the^actories, 
where they work and-th^communes where they live. Besides voca- 
tional Courses, a full range of -general academic courses- is available* 
Films are shown, and plays and concerts performed, block visits are 
; arranged to cultural ^events' a(nd excursions arc made to historically 
•interesting pl^ces.^ ^ " ^ 

There is a considerable degree of worker control at all levels.. 
t0n the management c6unGn only the presi^Jent if elected by the ^afF. 
Courses are planned jointly '1)^ the staff, elected students and trad^- 
union representatives, anH the student aSsenJbly regularly meets to 
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discuss the affairs of the university. Two bodies.are made up entirely 
of staff — a management board subject to the authority of the manage- 
ment council and an advisory board. . * "^"^ 

The training of all teachers specifically to deal with adults and. 
ihe maintenance of a close rapport between teachers and $tud.ents are 
distinctive features of the^ workers' universities. ColirseS are conti-' 
nil ally analysed and assessed. Every class group is watched over by 
a professionally trained adult educator in addition to the regular 
teacher, who may well be erAployed part time. There are also regular 
piTogrammes of research into workers' education in general and teach- 
ing methods iii particular. . 

The originality of workers' universities lies in the high degree of 
workers' control, tiie stress u^on relating the course content to the 
vocational and other felt need&of the students, the variety of teaching 
methods used, the constant surveillance of,all activities and, above all, 
the locati on of the premises in the world • of work. , ' 

During recent years it has become fashionable to urge that edu- 
cational institutions should be democratized : ^ 

Though we strive for common objectives and, are united and 
dedicated to the purpose of educating fi^e men for a dynainic, 
democratic society, we believe that the programme of any school 
can best be determined by the people hving in that school com- 
munity with the help of competent, experienced educators and 
' technical personnel having a broad, coiliprehensive knowledge 
of educational needs at thV local,, state and national levells.* 
There are those who contend that all 'educational programmes 
should be determined by some central authority either at the 
state or federal level. We regard such attempts at standardiza- 
t^bn as unwise and incompatible with the democratic ideal., 

it is not always exactly clear what people mean when they talk *about 
democratization. Do they mean that students should effectively run 
the institutions or that staff and students should run the institutions 
as equal partners or that staff should consult more openly and frc- 
quently with the students or that the staff should be responsible for 
determining content and methods while the. students assume respon- 
sibility for all 'extracurricular activities? A clear answer is called for 
if feasible arrangements are to be made. Meanwhile it would appear 
' that the democratization of adult education remains essentially unrea- 
lized. 

What can be affirmed is that the authoritarian po*sture atdopted 
by many institutions, and teachers is. not conducive to the kind* of 
creative Uearning and relevant secial service that public authorities* 

i. Statement by Sup^rintehdent of Public Instruction, of Michigari, Bulletin, 
No. 364. • / " . 

, 2. There. la an ohvious irpny in the yhry usc^f this phrase. In Englanjd and Wales 
one refers to the local education fl|//Wz/z>j. ^ ^ % 
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claim they wish to encourage.^. They cannot assume that they know 
what students want or need to learn or that people themselves are not 
pompetent to make judgements about educational matters. Tiie rela- 
tionship is further complicated by the fact thiat the de facto aims of an 
institution may be quite different from its declared aims and that the 
declared'aims of the student may not be his real aims. Only through^ 
free and searching exchai^e of views can the real aims of the students 
be identified and integrated with those of the staff. Moreovc^;r, people 
gain most benefit from a programme when they can play a part in 
developing and carrying it out. 

In practical terms itis possible to indicate some of the steps requir- 
ed to increase the level of an intjividual student^s participation in 
organizing his own learning programmes and in helping groups of 
students to participate in the management of gfogrammes. Perhaps, 
to begin with, a new terminology is requirod to replace such key 
teiiifs as *education^,"*tedfeher' and *class', all of which are associated 
with the orthodox hierare|ucal structures of -educational institutions. 
Second, students can be irivited to take responsibility for planning 
and running all or parts of extracurricular activities. Third, student 
rep^resentatives should serve on g'ovqming bodies and managing com- 
^s^ttees. Fourth, individual students should as far as possible plan 
their own pattern of study. Fifth, students should be represented upon 
adult education development *or co-ordination or advisory councils 
1 wherever these may be introduced, theiir main task in such councils 
being to express the views and reflect the experience of people in the 
community. 

{ The way adult education programmes are presented and publicly 
advertised is crucially important. The vcEy chpice of language may 
well pre-determ^e the socio-cultural characteristics of those who 
respond. In prai^tice, much publicity gives a false impression about 
jthe nature jof the programme being offered. It is also often couched' 
' in language that is quite incomprehensible to culturally offputting 
to «ome s^tiojis of society. Many people* might well participate in 
programmes if only the publicity appealed to the imaginatioir as much 
as to the intellect, if oiily, that is, they could have a«elear perception of 
what adult education is about in the way, for example, that they per- 
ceive sporting events. ^ 

In any case, the impact of* present publicity is obviously very 
slight. There is too little of it and* its appeal is restricted. Almost all 
institutions face the promotional '"problem of how to ensure that 
people high and low are aware of available facilities. 

Some adult education institutions have come to realize that since 
they are ultimately in gompetitioii for people's intefrests with skilful 
and aggressi;ve advertisers operating on behalf of commercial clients, 
their^own publicity must.be as comprehensive and as sophisticated 
as' they can J>ossibly make it. The result in some localities has been a 
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striking imprpvcmcnt in the format ofprospcctu^es, leaflets and posters 
and a resort to large-scale advertising in newspapers by means, for 
example, of pull-out supplerrlents, on radio and television, by means 
of billboards and by means of door-to-door distribution of leaflets. 

The equivalent in many developing countries is the travelling van/rom 
which announcements about impending programme^ are made by 
loudhailer. • o 

Some institutions, haying begun to look upon the provision of 
adult education as a consumer service, are now borrowing organiza- 
tional policies and structures from the world of trade and industry. 
The word ^marketing' has crept into their vocabi^aries^ bringing with 
it the implication that programmes^ should be direqtly related to 
express consumer needs apd that they" should make the same strenuous 
efforts to build up and retain a satisfied clientele as any commercial 
enterprise. To assess the nature and scope of demand for adult educa- 

,,tion they have adopted marketing research techniques. One conse- 
qtience of this ^marketing' approach has been the creatiqn of advisory 
services designed to inform would-be participants about the classes 

^ and' activities they might find beneficial and to etisure that existing 
participants receive as much guidance as possible. Some municipa- 
lities hwave set up advisory centres tb which members of the public 
itiay refer questions about any aspect of adult educ:ati6n. Many public 
autjx<3irities have themselves prepared or commissioned another insti- 
tution.td prepare a directory of agencies, courses and general facilities. 
Some institutions or groups of institutions have established informa- 
tion cfentres ai» central points in toWns and cities. Making use of a 
computer, the 'public authority in Toronto has introduced an elabo- 
rate system for advertising all the courses and activities in the metrb- 
p^olitan area. A number of institutions have appointed a full-time 
public relations officer. Others have given a staff member responsibility 
for publicity among his other duties. All these initiatives cost money 
and necessitate restructuring budgets so as to increase the percentage 
devoted to the promotion of-prpgrammes. 

' Conventional forms of publicity, rio matter how comprehensive 
their net or sophisticated their techmques, are unlikely to draw into 
adult education programmes the educatiqnally underprivileged. For 
. this section of a population personal contact is probably the only^ 
effective means of recruitment. This usually entails invoking the 
mediation of community leaders, inforrnal groups and societies. The 
use ©rcommunity leadets ^as mediators is commonly recognized in 
(Jev'eloping countries but, although equally valuable, often overlooked 
in the more industrialized societies. To be really effective, perspnal 
contact may necessitate organizers making telephone calls or calling 
upon people in their homes. 

The importance of* personal contacts is illustrated by a recent 
Sjvedish experiment. Sweden h2is set up ^ Committee on Methods 
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Testing in Adult Education (FOVUX) with a view to inducing adults, 
who have little basic education and who show no appairent inclination 
to participate in existing programmes, to join specially formed study 
circlics. JThe key element in the scheme is direct personal approach 
to individuals. . , 

, In the first ycar\ of the schemjc, trade-union study organizers 
visited ten work placeV representing contrasting sections of the eco- 
nomy for the purpose of enrolling students in one of four courses,. 
English, Swedish, mathWia^cs or civics. Would-be* students wer<t 
given three options for study: (a) during work and leisure; (b) during 
their, spare time with the al4 of a 3oo-kron()r allowance; (c) during 
their spare time without aii\ allowance. The courses were entirely 
f^ee and the students were reimbursed fOr tne cost of travel, meals 
and child-care. 2,074 or 52 pcrx cent of those contacted expressed a , 
desire to participate and of these rather more jthan one-half eventually 
joined a stu4y circle. Two-thirds of the latter (jluly completed a course. 
The dropout rate was about the same as tha^ for regular study circle 
programmes. - * ' 

According to a report on the first year of the scheme: ^ 

The general run of FOVUX participants had not studied since * 
leaving the elementary school, but when they were sought out 
by study organizers who could clear away certain practical 
difficulties, as well as provide information about and induce- 
ments towards adult studies, they made known their intention 
to begin studying anew. In the'^Comniitt^e's opinion, the recruit- 
ment resul^52 per cent of those contacted — ^is remarkably 
good, especially considering that two-thirds of the participants 
have not pursued studies since leavii^g the elementary school. 

The recruitment was indeed remarkably good, especially in view of 
the fact tliat only four subjects were ofFeted. Even more remarkable 
was the fact that :^ | 

. . . three-fourths of the participants Went on record as planning 
to continue their studies in tTie coming year, and that must be 
* considered a very good result. 1 

It: may be argued that in all matters to do ^ith the education of adults 
Sweden sui generis and that this 'outreadh',experienqe would not be 

gar^Ueled elsewhere. The salient point j|till remains that within the 
wedish social context what looked like a hard core of non-partici- 
pants did respond in some strength to a direct personal appeal. The 
scheme is, of course, costly by comparison' wit,h regular programmes 
but, as pointed out above, assisting the educationally underpriyileged 
is bound to be a very costly business. 

I. Report prepared for the Tokyo Conference entitled 'A Swedish Experiment 
in the Outreach Technique*. . ' 
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„ Individualizing learning, democratizing institutions and particu- 
larizing target groups and individuals, all postulate the need for 
efficient and extensive guidance and counselling services. At the pre- 
sent time onlysa few adult education institutions are able to tender 
advice to individual students. However, the picture is slowly chang- 
ing. Although few institutions as yet, other than such relatively 
well-endowed institutions as open universities, have appointed full- 
time counsellors, there is accumulating evidence that administrators 
and organizers are resorting to various methods for supplying infor- 
mation to would-be students and helping enrolled students to surmount 
their difficulties. In Sweden a national advisory telephone service is 
available day or night and elsewhere advisory services are available 
at specified times. One sector in which guidance, if not counselling, 
is becoming well developed is that of occupational training. Aptitude 
and„ placement testing for jobs is freely available in several countries^ 
and opportunities for vocational training are often a(3,vcrtised through 
the mass media. 

Many would-be and active students are in desperate need of 
advice not only about what to study but how to study and to overcome 
the psychological problems* that inhibit effectivfe pcirformance. But 
to assist them is a highly skilled and time-consuming task ^ and would 
presuppose that the ratio Of counsellors to^'students be high. Given 
the parlous financial state of rjiost adult education institutions it is 
just not possible to envisage counsellors being appointed in significant 
numbers if at all. A partial solution must lie in using more part-time 
of voluntary assistance and in arranging intensive short training 
courses on counselling techniques for full-time and para-professional 
staflr. 
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The range of tasks that a counsellor or counsellors might be palled upon to 
perform is co'nsiderablc: (a) give advice about, and conduct courses on, coun- 
' selling tec^miqucs for professional and para-prpfessional 8ta(r, (b) interview 
persons wishing to enrol] (c) establish artd maintain procedures for follow-up 
of absentees; (d) keep personal fo]ders on each student; (e) be available to deal 
with the problems of enrolled students; (f) conduct group counselling sessions 
on such topics as consumer education, health and responsible citizenship; (g) 
liaise with 4)ublic or private agehcics which^ can avist t(ie underprivileged; 
{h) assist students to .make the best possible use of each major learning episode. 
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* Programmes and content represent such an enormous area of concern 
that it will be necessary to delimit it, first, by considering programmes 
designed for the educationally underprivileged and, second, by sum- 
marily recording some significant trends in the programmes of adult 
education agencies. Five types of programmes will be considered: 
functional literacy; cultural literacy; community development; mass 
education campaigns and vocational training. 

It is now widely acqeptcd that adult literacy programmes in the 
developing countries have not met with much success, that mass 
,lit<jracy campaigns in p^trticulaj* have involved heavy government 
cxpenclitures and yet produced relatively little effect. This lack of 
success can be attributed to some or all of the following factors: 
Population growth has exceeded the capacity of available resources 

to cope with prevailing rates of adult literacv. The result is that 

the total number of illiterates in the world has ac ^ally increased 

over the last ten years. ^ 
; Government ministers and other influential leaders have not wished 

to spend significant sums on suitable programmes. 
There is a feeling of apathy in face of what J5ecms a superhuman task 

which has often paralysed the will to act. 
There has been a persistent lack of essential resources — educational > 

planners, teachers, teaching-aids, follow-up materials.- 
The shortage of appropriate follow-up materials hjg^een notably 

serious. Mature adults who have struggled painlully to master a 
\ limited reading vocabulary and to acquire halting skill in writing 

react bitterly to the discovery that their hard-won achievement 

apparently serves no useful purpose. Adult educators and com- 
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I. Sec above, p. 62-3. 
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munity developers know to their cost that a lapsed literate is 
usually lost to education forever. 
There, has been a failure, from the ministerial down to the field level, 
^ to co-ordinate the policies and activities of the various agencies 
who deal with social and ecouonfiic development. 
Finally, and perhaps most important of all, there has been a failure 
tb define clear objectives and hence to devise methods for assCsising 
the value of programmes. Thus, it is difficult to show to sceptics, 
especially in high office, that a high rate of literacy is a cruciM 
^ factor in the development process. 
At the international Ifevel, the realization of the failure of mass literacy 
campaigns has sunk in. One can trace within Uncsco the sure evo- 
lution of a pragmatic policy towards the problem of illiteracy, culmi- 
nating in a decision taken in 1963 to launch an Experimental World 
Literacy Campaign based upon a deliberately selective strategy. 
The gqals of this realistic strategy and the tactics to be used in putting 
it into operation 'Were summarized in a statement issued in 1965 
following a World Congress of Ministers of Education on the Eradica- 
'tion of Illiteracy, meeting at Tehran under the auspices of Uncsco. 

Adult literacy, an essential clement in overall dcyelopment, must 
be closely linked to economic and social priorities and to present 
and fu'ture manpower needs. All efforts should therefore tend 
towards functional literacy. Rather than an end to itself, literacy 
should be regarded as a way of preparing-man for a social, civic, 
and economic role that goes far beyond the limits of rudimentary 
literacy training consisting merely m the teaching of reading and 
writing. 

Literacy teaching should be resolutely oriented towards 
development, and should be an integral part not only of any 
national education plans but also of plans and projcctii for 
'^development in all sectors of the flational life. In viqw of man- 
kind's needs today, education can no longer be confirmed fo the 
school; the necessary promotion of adult literacy makes it essen- 
tial to integrate all the school and out-of-school resources of 
each colintry. . i 
n Functional literacy for adults must, moreover, involve the' 

whole of society and not governments only. It demands the co- 
operation of all the forces in the nation and, in particular, local 
authorities and cOmmunitiesf^educational, scientific and cultural 
bodies, public and private entei^prises, non-governmental oi^aniza- 
tions,' political groups, religious movements, women's organiza- 
tion^, and so on. 

Thereafter the United Nations Development Programme (^tJNDP), 
accepting that literacy was *an Essential element in overall develop- 
ment', helped to finance a number of projects under the rubric of 
Experimental World Literacy Programmes. The esserice of the new 
approach Ues in the determination to treat adult literacy programmes 
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as an indispensable component of all development plans for social and 
economic development; and to ensure that the programmes themselves 
arc directly related to the. functional needs 6fTnc imS^duak and 
.communities for which they are designed. The utility jpf skills in 
reading, writing and simple numbering depends upon having the 
opportunity to exercise them. Every project undertaken is restricted 
to a specific area and to the specific development needs of that area. 
Sixty specific diversified programmes have been started*' To take a 
few examples: two projects in Chile and Ecuador are concerned with 
agrarian reform; in Sudan a project is associated with a scheme to 
settle nomadic peoples; in the United Republic of Tanzania with the 
development of co^^operiatives. In India, literacy programmes have 
been integrated into large-scale jplans to increase the number of farmers 
using high-yield grains. 

The connotation of the t^rm Afunctional literacy' continues to 
give rise to some misunderstanding. Uncsco's earlier definition was 
as follows: 

The education possessed by a person who has acquired, In the 
matter of reading and writing, the knowledge to enable him to 
take an active part in all the undertakings for which the indivi- • 
duals, formihg part of the same group, generally agree that 
education is necessary, 

John Bowers, a literacy specialist formerly with UneSco, is not satisfied 
with that loose definition and suggests that we must always ask the 
question, literacy specifically for what? He argues that in practice the 
major Unesco-sponsored pilot experimental programmes are * work- 
oriented', so that; 

The term afunctional literacy' has come to mean, not literacy 
that is functionally related to, or aims to promote, tcchnjcal/ 
vocational training, but the whole amalgam or combined 
programme of technical/vocational training-cum-literacy. In 
other words ^work'-oriented functional literacy mians technical I vocU" 

. tional training with a literacy component. The word ^literacy', of 
course, |iai^ sales value so perhaps the inexactifude can be for- 
given, but It gives rise to considerable confusion. 

Nor is the picture yet complete, hir the Teheran definition 

'-'^caks also of ^social and civic' education, ^general knowledge' 
^Understanding of the surrottnding wofld', and *basic hiiman 
cultuFe'f And what about health education, nutrition and 
family planning? Thus functional literacy comes to mean compre" 
hensive education and training for illiti^rate and even semi'lilerate 
adults^ with a literacy component built in. 

That analysis is most helpful but docs not entirely remove the confu- 
iipn. Moreover, the initial stress upon the work-oriented approach is 
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now regarded as too restrictive. Rather, literacy should be treated as 
but one element, although the key element, of broadly based educa- 
tional programmes.^ . * 

Adults do nol become literate in a void. It is no less csscnti?tl to 
alSwist them to approach literacy classes in a determined frame of 
mind, conscious that the task ahead will demand time and effort, as to 
ensure tha£ pdst-literacy programmes are available. In other words, 
the practice of treating literacy programmes as though they were 
distinct from other a^ult education programmes must be abandoned* 
Pre- sind post-literate programmes arc required, aimed not only at 
ensuring acquisition of vocational skills but sit enabling* adults to arrive 
at a^ deeper understanding of the extraneous forces shaping their 
lives and how to cope with them more effectively* 

The criticaji Tchrah Conference in 1965 laid^ down three pre- 
conditious for launching literacy programmes: there must be an 
adequate supply of the appropriate reading material, an active conti- 
nuing education programme making full use of the mass media and 
general educational programmes. To these conditions it is necessary. 
to add the following: specially trained personnel arc needed in appro- 
priate numbers with the requisite skills and experience; there must 
be a high degree of co-ordination of the activities of all the agencies 
concerned with national and local development— planners, agricul- 
tural extension officers, community dcvelppment officers, health 
education officers, mass media producers and so on; •there must be 
an abundant supply of teaching aids and primers; particular attention 
must be paid to the educational needs of women; finally, there must 
be a thoroughgoing evaluation of each and every scheme. To'sum 
up, it would seem on the evidence of twenty years and more of devel- 
oping countries tidying to break the back of the literacy, problem that 
there are three indispeilsablc desiderata for success: to identify geo- 
graphical growth points; to integrate learning to read and write with 
other learning activities ; to plan pre- and post-literacy class programmes 
as part of a total learning package. 

It is not uncommon for educationists and other specialists to 
allege that the Experimental World Literacy Programme was a 
costly failure. Although those administratively concerned concede tliat 
errors were^ made, both in general and in particular countries, the 
allegation very largely unfoundedoOr based on a misc^onception about 
the declared aims of the programme. From the very^ outset it was fully 
realized that only a small number of men and wopien would be made 
literate as a diriect result of the experiment but it was intended, justi- 
fiably as it turns out, that the lessons derived from trial and error 

. 

I. cf. Uncsco, International Consultative Liaison Committee for Literacy^ Third Session, 
Final Report, p. 2, Paris, June 1972 (Uncsco ED/MD/a4): *AduIt literacy 
should not be regarded as an isolated operation hxTt^ should on the contrary 
be an integral part of and an interdependent factor in' the educational whole.' 
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could thereafter be applied on an extensive scale- Thus, reading 
materials tested throughout the projects are now being produced and 
'widely aistributed in large quantities. Those few specialists who were 
trained lo implement the projects are now forming high-level cadres 
for the direction of nation-wide schemes for training specialists. The 
arrangement of regular field operational seminars for senior personnel, 
one of the key features of the management of the programmes. Has 
had the multiplier effect of producing a leavening of committed 
opinion leaders at all levels of society. Finally, the top priority accordcfd 
to empirical evaluation, not only for measuring the oyer-all outcome 
of each programme but for monitoring day-to-day progress, has 
furnished an unprecedented quantity of information about aids and 
obstacles to litei:acy.^' / ^ , 

The object of Paolo Freire's social philosophy is to enable iht \ 
rural and urban poor to become conscious (process o£ 'conscicnti-^ 
zatidn') of the social and environmental forces which determine their 
mode of life and to become sufficiently motivated and skilful to 
influence those forces.* The chosen instrument to bring about this 
change is /cultural literacy', which implies assisting people to become 
literate— the principal aim of nearly all other programmes for the 
disadvantaged — by identifying literacy with mastery of cultural 
'reality*. This identification is to be brought about by a free dialogue 
between a co-ordinator (obviously the designation 'teacher' is inap- 
prqpriate) and a group of learners designed to • unravel the social - 
sigmficance of key words germane to^th^ learners' everyday lives. 

In Freire's method, the preliminary stage is for the co-ordinator 
to identify the words most commonly used by the group. This is far 
more than a mechanical exercise in that the words identified imme- 
diately reveal the constant preoccupations, anxieties and aspirations 
of the group. The second stage is to select specific words which will 
be discussed in a group dialogue. Selection is made according' to 
three criteria: phonetic richness, phonetic difficulty and word content. 
When the dialogue itself begins, the easy words are dealt with first, 
the grOup moving on progressively to the more difficult words. The 
next stage is to* discuss the actual problems of the participants. ^ 

The dialogue itself is sparked off by introducing a 'generator' 
word such |is 'rain', 'food', ^'plough' or 'bicycle'. The word favehi 
that is a slum, is particularlyi evocative since it can generate, discus- 
sion about *a whole range of fundamental needs. A picture of a slum 
area is then flashed on a screen and ^(insidered by the participants. 

' "^r^c Experimental World-Literacy Prolamine is rfbout to end and a major eval- 
uation of the total experience is being prepared. For an authoritadve, compre- 
hensive and up-to-date description and critical assessment of the programme, 
sec the various contributions to and ^the conference report of a re^ht seminar 
in J. Mailer (cd.), op. cit. \ 

^ a. P. Frcirc, Pedagogy of the Oppressed^ New York, 1971. 
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Only then is the word favela flashed on the screen. The word is then 
* divided intQ its three component syllables and the participants recite 
sounds associated with each phonetic group, for example, va^ viy'vo^ 
uu\ Thereafter they experiment with combinations of the syllables to 
produce^ new words such as vela (candle). When the co-ordinator 
considers .that the time is ripe, he as](S the participant to attempt 
to write down syllables; » 
^ It would appear that the cultural literacy method is Iwgly effec- 

tive. \Vithin forty-five days or less from the first meeting, par^cipantS 
can generally cope with the rudiments of reading and writing. In 
Brazil, where Frcire initially worked, there were no icwer than 
i,3po locar centres for learning by his method within one year of 
a nation-wide programme being launched. The. spontaneous reactions 
of those who have profited from the method bear eloquent witness to 
the efficacy of this method. For example: *I was happy ^ because, J." 
discovered I could make words speak*. ^ It is evident that the cultural 
literacy method cannot be divorced from the possibility of social 
action since the words and themes discussed by the participants 
necessarily focus upon those aspects of life which call for change. 
Are the participants going to stop at discussion?' Almost certainly not. 
The question then arises whether the participants can enter into a 
free consultation with the public authorities with a view to examining * 
possible reforms. If they cannot, then there may be conflict. The 
meiiiod'is clearly mdst efficacious wfien the public authorities arc 
themselves keen to encourage or at least are^ not resistant to commu- 
nity initiatives. 

The basic premise of community development pro^ammes 
reflects ^t his special principle: do not ask what others /can do for you 
but sec what you can do for yourselves by yourselves with the mini- 
mum of external assistance. There arc, of cours^, many problems 
and abuses that small communities cannot unilaterally pbt right 
because the power of action lies in the hands of local or central 
government. But if they b(!nd every effort they can usually influence 
, A the conditions affecting their lives to a far greater extent than they 
^ at first suppQse. 

' The simplest index of ability to influence the social environment 
is the degree of choice which people exercise over where they live and 
work or how they spend tjieir leisure. Wherev^er there is a restricted, 
degree of choice, as in isolated villages and depressed urban areas, 
ther^ is a high level of dependence upon the* public authorities for 
social and economic betterment. In a typical area the relevant author- 
ity is overstretched but the potential contribution which commu- 
nities might themselves make is either not taken into account or is 
too unclear to furnish a springboard for action. The purp6sc of qom- ^ 

I. Fxcire, *Thc Adult Literacy Proccsi. . op, qit., p. 223. 
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. munity ^rd^^r^t^^" p^-^ gi'^TnTne* ^ enable comnmnilticg tQ forrnul^e ^ 
their own needs, to identify available resources and. take remedial 
' action in so far as they can while drawing the attention of the author- 
ity to the measures that it alone is able to take, A practical programme 
might begin with^ a self-survey of the community, an cxaminatioh of 
living gbnditions, an analysis of employment openings and a critique 
of public services. 

Community development is a highly effective form of education 
because it hot only forces people to learn but enables them to apply 
what they learn to actual condkions. It has the further advantage of 
making people aware that their standard of Uving does not solely 
depend upon their earning power b^t upon the quality of the amenities, 
made available through the resources of the local community. 

At the end of Chapter 3 it was stated that a feV/ countries, notably 
China, Cuba and the United Republic of Tanzania, believe that the 
only effective solutien to the problem of reaching the educationally 
underprivileged is to conduct a nation-wide campaign supported by 
all the available organs of information and calling upon the educated 
to serve as volunteer organizers and teachers. The case of the United 
Republic bf Tanzania may be taken to illustrate the i^ms and style 
' of this mass education approach. The llnited Republic of Tanzania 
is a poor country with a relatively small population inhabiting a vast 
area. Roughly 95 per cent of the population liv^e in rural areas and the 
'* agricultiiral output is failing to keep abreast of the rapid rise in popula- 
• tion. Faced with monumental oroblcms, the country takes pricfe in the 
quality of its people and^^ues that '^clf-rcliancc' will sec them 
^through. The mass educacHon campaigns start from the premise that 
all human beings natii^ally desire t0:> learn. If they do not learn, the 
fault U'ea not witli inemsclvcs but with their leaders at all levels for 
failing to be clca/kbout their goals and to communicate meaningful 
information. Pence, national and contmunity leaders must spread 

"^^^ntclligibie information about the national goals, focus attention on 
the desirability of change and encourage the people to participate with 
them in deciding.what action to take. ^ 

The modus operandi of a campaign is to choose one of the several 
critical national problems and to stimulate grass-roots discussion 
about it with a view to detecting what is wrong and proposing rcme- 
1. dial measures. The guiding formula is listen/discuss/act. So far there, 
have been five national campaigns entitled successively: To Plan is 

«^ . To Choose'; 'The Choice is Yours*; 'Time for Rcjoicmg'; 'Polititics 
is Agriculture'; *Man is Health'. The critical coihponent in the 
conduct of these mass education campaigns is the local study group 
^ <vhich will listcli to a lialf-hotlr radio programme, study an accom- 
panying printed hand-put, consider the problem in the local context 
and^decidc what.practical action should be taken. The Health can^- 

; pai^, fot example, aimed at giving people guidance both about 
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curing malaria, dysentery, hookworm and bilharzia and adopting 
the appropriate, preventive measures. . . 

Vocational education has two essential purposes. The first is to 
enable individuals to acquire and keep up to date qualifications' 
wliich will enable them to earn a decent livelihood. The second is to 
ensure that the manpower requirements of the national economy can 
be efficiently satisfied. Until the recent pjist it was thought sufficient to 
give each new generation of cliildren a start in working life through 
tri^ning witHin the formal educational system or through post-school 
apprenticeship schemes. This is no longer so. Both employers and 
employees, as well Jas trade unions, increasingly see tlic need for 
extensive 'training faciliHcs for tiie established adult work force. 

Vocational education for adults will doubtless flourish in the 
coming years because it can be viewed as a profitable form of capital 
invcstnient and a possible antidote to unemployment. Two contcm- • 
porary factors arc interacting to highligjit its importance: the incrxjas- 
ing* longevity of men and women, and technological obsolescence,^ 
Without an institutionalized training system designed to keep skills 
up to date tiic numbers of unemployable people will steadily increase. 
Some countries ara already faced witii the aijomaly 6f having large 
pockets of unemptoymcnt alongside shortages of sk^Jlcd labour. Unem- 
ployment is depressing^for the individual concerned and bad for the 
economy since" instead of contribu^ng^ to the national output and . 
paying taxes the individual has to be awarded welfare allowance's or . • 
given food a;fid shelter* ; • 

Other reasons may.- be gjven for expanding ^vdcatipniil training. 
One' is that^adults efnployed in industry change their jobs from time 
to time not only because their present skills have Become redundant 
but also to offset the debilitating boredom that setsjior when perform- 
ing the samcroutine actions day in and day out. Indeed retraining is- 
steadily becoming more common than upgrading. A second reason is 
that social mobility seems to give some guarantee of ^iipnomio^tality^ 
At present professional workers*. tend to change jobs and to movcX; 
from one centre to anotlifer with relative "alacrity but by and large * 
manual workers, especially the senii-skilled, tend id be immobile. * 
A third' reason, which so far applies to only a few countries, is the 
belief that pleasant and unpleasant- jobs should be shared luorc 
equally. Thus intellectual should spend some of tiieir ^im'^ working 
with their handiSy as tkey'do in China, and manual .workcrsi should be 
given the opportunity to turn to alternative kinds Of occupation. 

In several countries, vocational training l&s become a major 
p;&vcrnmeiitalo concern for two principal reasons: the pursuit of socidi 
equality and the need for y^orkcrs to adapt to chaxjging conditioniof 
employmentii A case in point is the Federal Republic of l^mitny where 

I. Tlhc special case of immigrants was discussed abovi; pa 
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thcrfe are State laws facilitating paid educational lieave and occupa- ^ 
tional mobility. Through all the vicissitudes of international booms 
and reftssions, the Federal Republic of Germany's economy h^ not 
ceased to exp*and for twenty-five years and unemployment has been 
virtually wiped out. This ^German miracle' is in no small part due to , 
the impact of a comprehensive and enlightened vocational training ' 
system for youn g peop le and. adults. France is one country which 
has recently adopted a unified po licy t o wards vocational training. ■ ? — '--^ 
Given t h at in one year no m ore than 2 per cent of the work force is. 
engaged in training, every French empIoyTe Is^ehtTtTeH"^^ pa33 
leave of absence from his epnployment in order to undergo training 
which need not be directly related to his current occupation. 

• If they are to be socially equitable, three conditions are indispens- 
able for national vocational training schemes. First, -they must be 
available to everyone — to the ujrtducated as much as to the educated. 
This implies the existence of an efficient and nation-wide c6unselling ^ 
service. Secondly, paid educational leave must be a right enshrined 
in law and not an option controlled by employers. Thirdly, those 
undergoing training require a subsidy not only for themselves but for 
their families. The Federal Republic of Germany pays 70 per cent of 
the last wage earned before training, and Australia pays $75 per week, 
that is slightly above the legal minimum wage. 

The tendency to treat recurrent vocational training for adults as 
a norm is obviously to be welcomed. However, two caveats must be 
recorded. First, vocational instruction, unaccompanied by some 
general education may be weakened even in relation to its owncbjeq- 
tives. The second caveat concerns the effects of national vocaxronal 
training schemes on other aspects 'of adult education. ^There is a 
danger that governments and employers will consider that they ^ 
have done more than their duty by providing funds for the former 
vnthout having to subsidize the latter as well. Some coiintries and 
some professional adult education groilps wd^'^^ countries are alive 
to this- danger. But the main concern remains, how to exploit an 
adult's interest in furthering his career so as to benefit his'^U-round , 
personal development and his community. * / ^ 

It is f)Ossible to make three generalizations ateiruj the vast' range 
. of agencies currently making provision for adiMt education. The 
first is that their total number is rapidly increasing. The/secpnd is 
that most new agencies have been established to offerj^^ecific type 
of programme, especially in the occupational trairlmg sector. The 
.'third generalization is Aat in many countries the preponderance 
of programmes is now offered by public rather than private agencies. 

Numerically, the most striking advance has been made by 
agencies providing second-chance (or equivalency) formal education ( 
programmes." In the developing countries^ such programmes usually 
'concentrate upon primary education whereas in the more developed 
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* countries the emphasis is upon secondary and university-levcl^<;duca- 
tion. Mostly, the demand for school equivalence courses comes ffom 
individuals but in certain countries governments are vigorously pro- 
moting equivalency programmes. In the U.S^S.R., for example, 
where it is believed that a close cbrrelation exists between the level of 
education attained by the work force and the level of econoitiic pro-^ 
duction, there has jjeen a major drive since the beginning of the 
sixties %o multiply secondary^eveTgencfaTcdu^^ In cvch-" 

- ing-a ud corr espondence - schoo 1s>.-T he courses .o fT cred arc-anteriSiVcy 
requiring the pailicipants to ^ Attend institutions for twenty hours a 
week, fifteen hours being spent in the classroom and five hours in 
individual consultations with staff and in wntten exerci^fes. The 
reasons commonly given for encouraging formal education equiva- 
lency programmes include a shortage of full-time as opposed to piart- 
time places, the inequitable opportunities available in schools and the 
realization that many people arc late developers who did not reveal 
their true ability when at school. In the great majority of countries, 
the provision of formal education at the primary and secondary levels 
is chiefly the responsibility, of the regular school s^ystem. 

Although a good , many universities continue to play little or no 
part in the education of adults, there is no question that the detach- 
ii)ent of universities from community concents is in general" much less 
pronounced* than m former years. The provision of part-time higher 
education jiowrscs, long established in the U.S.S,R., the socialist 
countries of Eastern Europe, North America and Australia, is now 
being forced upon the universities of Western Europe and developing 
countries by pressure both from government and public opiiuon. In 
several countries, *open' universities have been inaugurated to enable 
adults to obtain a university degree by means of part-time study. In 
addition^ the ihajority of universities now offer a yHAc range of spe- 
cialized professional courses at the undergraduate and^p0st->'graduate 
levels. Among other innovations in the adult education provision of 
universities it is worth siiigling out the introduction in several Amer- 
ican, institutions of liberal arts degrcfc courses expressly designed for" 
adults. " ^ 

Many special departments for organizing an -^^ult ^ucation 
service (extension or extramural departments) have been -cfliblished 
universities since i960. Moreover, both the amount of provision 
and the general efficiency of adult education departments appear to 
have increased. The improvement in efficiency stems partly from the 
employment of larger and more qualified staffs and partly from the 
adoption of sophisticated adiyiinistrative methods. 

X criticism still persistently levelled at universities in some coun- 
tries is that they serve only the- higher socio-economic groups. While 
the available evidence does seem to substantiate this charge, many 
universities are also desperately keen to apply at least some of their 
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resources to coaimunity-oirientcd projects. Thus, in North America 
there is a strong movLfo help local Communities solve thfir.practicsd 
problems. In other countries there ajre abundant examples of univer-^ 
sity tjpach<5ra, singly or in groups, applying their knoyvledge and 
skills to the public service. Furthermore, there has beei^ a- palpable 
shift of emphasis within university extension and extra-mural depart- 
ments^ jov^ designed for social and jpfOfessional \ 
groups rather than for iridividuals. It is ironic that the community 
element m much'tmiversity extension work is often hidden- frorpt the 
public eye by the veiy popularity of the academic type oj pro- 
gramme/Without nece^arily sacrificing their academic programmes 
in the slightest degree^ ^uxtc a number of universities now conscien- 
tiously^, allocate resources tithe service of the educatiotially under- 
privileged cither byy^jncahs of direct provision or by undertaking 
action or applied research. projects.^ 

Agricultural Extension agencies arc among the most Obviously 
successful of all adult education agencies. This, of course, is because 
they pursue tluJ practical goal of improving farming efficiency. In the 
past, agricultural extension activities were centred on telling farmers 
what to do in order to increase yields, More recently, farming has' 
been treated as one aspect of a way of lifc,and efforts have been made 
' to deal with th^ general social, economic and cultural need^ of farm- 
vers and their families. Demonstrations^in the home such as cooking 
and making clomes are increasingly being carried oi^ by female 
extension officersi Advisory work among young people has also become ^ 
an important fufiction of extension services. Young people are encbur- 
agcd to join 4!^ or Youiig Farmers' Clpbs and to participate in 
simple agricultiiral. projects in the hope that they v\dll make a career 
of farming. In a few developing countries there has been a switch iri 
emphasis from , the missionary work of the field officer to intensive 
training courst^s arranged at strategically located centres. 

In a nun^ber of developing countri*es, improving the efficiency 
of co-operativcis, especially in the rural areas, has beconie a top prior- 
ity. Both Malaysia and the United Rcpiublic of Tanzania, for exam-^^ 
pie, -have taken great pains to organize systematic courses for co- 
operative official^ and. honorary officers. In 1970, Kenya established 
a national co-operative college as a training centre for co-operative 
officials and members of local societies. ■/ 

To generalise about the educational work of tjrade unions in a 
world context is not possible since in some countries they Still conccn- 
jtrate^upon the professional training of their own paid-up members in 
such subjects; as collective bargaining, labour relations* and office 

I. For a brillant analysb of the contemporary role of univcnitici in adult cduca-_ 
tion fcc M.^^Hubcrman, Renovation in Higher Education: Dynamics of Intttaction 
bitween the University and Adult Education^ ICUAE, August 1970. 
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management while in other countries they not only provide for the 
general jcducatioh and culture of their own members but also offer 
progrannncs for the public j^t large and actively campaign for the 
betterment of national educational and culturd facilities. Two 
general features of trade union educatiofe can, however, be no^fed: 
the first is the increasing complexity of the sutflects studied ; the second 

. is j3ic^grQwing4)ractIceJor sending o 

attend shprt and long courses at universities and centralized insti- 
tOftiOftSr It is ^Iso noteworthy that many trade unions and wtuaBy 
all federations of trade unions, both, at national and international 
level, now employ full-time education specialists and many are steadily 
building up education departments. ^ 

In a very large number of countries the military services now 
make an important contribution to the education of adults by tcacliT 
ing illiterate recruits how to read and write anci by imparting 
skijls not only necessary for military performance but also jelevant to 
future civilian occupations. Several countries, including Bolivia, Iran 
an^ Jsrael, use the armed forces to implement literacy and rural 
development schemes in rural arcas^hese and other countries also 
use the period of compulsory national service as a means of applying 
the energy,^ intelligence, knowJedge and skiUs of young people to 
various types of community service. Some countries have instituted 
national youth corps, organized on • para-military lines, in. which ' 
young people spend one or two years attending general education 
classes, learning /i| trade and working in teams on such national 
projects as road building. , 

A new social concern is the education and training of men and 
women in prisons. The old view that prison life should be harsh and 
punitive is yielding to the view that reformation is a farTnore important 
objective than punishment. Despite the constraints, many prison 
authorities now offer vocational training for the great majority of 
priisoners who lack occupational skills in order that upon release they 
will have Sdmc prospect of obtaining a satisfying job, and academic 
courses designed to improve their educational qualifications. Many 
prisoners are now encouraged to take correspondance courses. \ 

It is not original to suggest that librairies, museifij^s and art 
galleries should serve^not merely as repositories for books, old arte- 
facts and pictures but that they should* play a positive educational 
role^ Moreover, there have, always been librarians and curators who 
saw themselves as educators. What is novel about the period since i960 
is the revolution in;, the layout of many librairies, museums and art 
galleries, and the number and variety of schemes for linking their 
activities more cldscly witjMhose of adult educational and social 
-Agencies. Besides lending Books, many libraries now also lend slides, 
reproductions of pictures and- tapes. Many libraries, museums and 
a|rt galleries have also become lively cultural centres. 
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Many 'educational programmes are not sponsored by, adult 
education agencies as such but by agencies? for i^hich education is a 
secondary function; For example, in conducting Jfneir surveys the ICED 
teams were greatiy impressed by the widenino^copc of the education 
provided by religious groups, among whickfthcy particularly noted 
the Buddhist Wat^ Moslem Mosques anp the Coptic Church of 
..Ethiopia. ' ^—.^^^.^^^.^^.J!^^^^^^^—^ \ — _ — . 

Although there is much talk about tl^ need to revise the content 
of .adult cdtication programmes so that j;t^nay beimmediiktcly relevant 
to ^he daily concerns of individual ftamers, there is discouraging 
evidence that the weight of traditi^h still prevails. One critic has 
observed that in general adult edi^cation in Latin America: ^ 

... h^ been confined to thjr provision of primary education in 
night schools for adult wiirrkers, with curricula and methods 
litde adapted to the chanscteristics'^of adults. 

At the same time, some int^csting developments in. counc content 
are taking place. In the ^Ihorc developed countries, education in 
health and nutrition has/traditionally been left to the schools. By 
contrast, in developing (Countries health education is regarded as an 
essential component pfTeducational programtncs for adults, though 
more often than not r|^sponsibility for providing it lies xvTth the health 
service rather than jmth adult education agencies. In a good many 
countries, educational methods arc used to spread information about 
sensible nutritional habits. In Iran, young people who have completed 
their medical studies are sent, during their period of military service, 
to serve in locAl communities in order to care for health needs, to 
igive instructjlDn about sanitation and hygiene and generally to 
improve tho living environment. 

Inforniation and advice about family planning so, as, to permit 
couples to make rational decisions about family size and to make 
use of suitable family planning methods arc now given by many 
government agencies as well as by voluntary as^ciations. Succ^ in 
dealing with the problem of isxccssivc population growth depends 
ab()vc all on adults coming to realize that the quality t)f their lives 
is impaired by over-population and that the size of families can be 
determined by individual choice. • 

^ Consumer education is rapidly expanding. Its object is to help 
consumers make wise and economical purchases and to become 

lamiliar with their legal rights. M^y ponsumcr protection groups 
which started out with a relatively narrow aim have turiied their 
attention^fo other problcnis such as safety on the roads, pollution of 
the environment and destruction of the landscape through rash and 
uncontrolled planning. Most of these groups arrange informal educa- 

U Iriiiat STalas, 'Education in Latin America between its Pait and iti Future', 
• p Prdspicts, Vol. MI, No. I, Sprmg 1973, p. 71. 
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tion programmes for their members and m\ny invite adult education 
agencies to organize appropriate courses anc) seminars on their 



Recent years have seen the formation of many local, regional 
and national groups dedicated to arousing direct parental interest in 
the education provided for their children. Parent-teacher associations, 
^^.formcE]>Lmo5t5trQngI>Lcntrcnchcd in North America and U^S.S.IL, 
hav« mushroomed in many countries. Japan i<Dw has 45,607, with a 
tpt$il membership of 19 million. One of the ra;gor sodo-ppUtical 
objectives of the Federal Republic of Germany for the seventies is to 
ensure that parents are capable of giving their children full compen- 
satory education at home. In some countries, courses ac^ provided for 
the parents and relatives of subnormal or autistic children and many 
parents of 'deaf children learn lip-reading and'fmger-spelling. Some 
mothers arc being trained to take charge of play groups fop children 
underv^hool age or out of School. 

In Western Eurctf)e and Nortii America many groups and* asso- 
ciations have been formed to tackle the problems of the retired and 
those about to retirrf. Here the role of adult education is both to help 
ageing people come to terms Vidth their changing physical, economic 
and social positions And to give them opportunities to participate in 
stimulating programmes preferably designed for all age groups. 

Within recent years the literature of adult education has been 
crammed with enjoinders about the cardinal necessity of evaluating 
programmes in a systematic fashion for the sake not only of improving 
internal efficiency but also of showing to sceptical officials in govem- 
mpnt departments that adult education institutions arc competently 
managed and worth financing. Yet there can'^be little doubt that the 
overwhelming majority of institutions make no convincing attempt to 
asscs*^ the eflTcctivencss of their programmes, even in terms of their 
own oojcctivcs. Still less is there any attempt to calculate social or 
economic benefits, i « t , 

Not surprisinfjly (for this is a general condition in education), 
we found few instances where any serious and systematic attempt 
had beci^ made to assess— even, roughly t— a programme's internal 
efficiency .(cost-efTectivcness), much less its beneficial social 
and .economic impact in relation to the investment made in it 
(cost-benefit relationship). 

The success or failure of programmes is generally crudely determined 
by counting heads according to the hoary formula of how many 
people took part and how many dropped out. Similarly the per- 
formanfp of an organizer 'or teacher is oflen judged by the number 
of people whom he contrives to keep under his wing. 

Those who urge the necessity of conducting more systematic 

. I, Goombt it al,f op. cit., p. 71. ^ 
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evaluation of adult education programmes arc entirely justified. Pro- 
perly instituted, an Evaluation exercise first necessitates clarifying 
objectives. This can be extremely salutary sinceobjcctivca arc often not 
questioned from one year to another and often turn out to be based on 
outdated assumptions or on hidden assumptions that arc not accept- 
able. Then, evaluation of past performance is the surest way of avoid- 
ing future errors and thus of economizing on effort and expenditure. 

To evaluate a programme is notoriously difficult because so many 
variables have to be taken into account. The degree of sopHstication 
\\nll manifestly depend upon the human and instrumental resources 
tlfet can be brought to bear and in particular upon the professional 
expertise of t|ie administrator or organizer directly in charge, a fact 
which points up the need for evaluation techniques to be included in 
the curriculum of professional training, programmes. Where there is 
a co-ordinated national or regional system of adult education it is 
obviously desirable to establish a central evaluation unit which can 
both tender ad^ce on request and also carry out objective evaluations 
of selected programmes from outside.- 

The drawback to treating such a large theme as structures and 
programmes within an international pers^ctive, as in the present 
and preceding chapter, is that one must-be'arbitrarily selective and 
ignore myriad examples of pioneering ypntures, many of which enjoy 
only a transient existence. For the guidance of policy-makers and 
practitioners, it is essential that information about such ventures should 
be widely disseminated:^ 

In lc)oking for points of entry, special attention should be given 
Jp indigenous micro innovations. There are the too often nc(;lccted 
' focal departures from conventional educational practice in 
which a pioneering teacher, principal, district supervisor, or even 
group or students, is using an approach which offers progress 
along one or more desirable vectors. Wdigcnous innovations 
with learning potential may have developed ^^itside the formal 
educational system — in ^n employing establishment, in a club 
or association such as a co-operative. , 

Who will assume this important function, within and between 
countries? This is a, question to which all those concerned with, the 
welfare of adult education must address themselves as a matter of 
urgency.* 



•* 

I. W. J. PUtt, The Faurc Report: A Turning Point in Educational Planning*, 
ScUnci uhd Man in th$ Americas^ p. 13 ^Technical Sympoiiunn, No. 15, Mexico 
Cityrag June 1973). 

a. Sec al»o below p. fa7'9- 
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Methods and materials 

The Montreal Conference had very little tbiay about adult learnings 
problems and teaching methods:* ^ 

« Much was done at Montreal 4o clarify ideas about the scope 
• and nature of adult education, to define its new tasks, and t^"*^^ 
make positive proposals for its organization bqth at national 
and international iCtVcl, On the other hand^ an exarainatW^^^ 
the recommendations made in connection \^fh teaching m^hods 
in adult educatfoif reveals little that is new or exciting, f 

By contrast, one bf the two commissions appointed at the ipQkyp^ 
Gonfereiice was primarily concerned with new methods and tech- 
niques of communication ;^ith special reference to the mass media. 
The reasons for this changed emphasis are not far to seek. In propor- . 
tion as adult education becomes more closely associated with social 
and economic goals and especially with vocational training there is 
consequent demand for a higher dcgrcc^of professionalism in th^ 
definition of objectives, programme and course design, materials 
design and programme and methods cvaluatidn. This demand is 
clearly incompatible with incompetent teaching and makeshift learn- 
ing environments. Simultaneously, it is widely recognized that mass, 
or at least large-scale, adult education is financially and structurally 
impossible without maximum exploitation of the mass niedia and the 
^ full resources of educational technology. 

In considering the methods and techniques' of communication 
and tlfep materials currently employed in adult education one is instant- 
ly facTO with a paradox. On the one hand, the field has been respon- 
sible for as much if not more experimentation than the formal educa-/ 
tion system and has pioneered certain methods such as the group dis*^, 

I, Hilyi op. cit, p. io8. - ^ 
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cussion now in general use. On the other hand, it appears that the 
minor revolution that has begun to transform the customary teacher- 
pupil relationship and to change the learning environment in many 
schools and univ^sities has not significantly affected the methods and 
techniques used by the majority of adult education agefiCltes, except 
for thpsc engaged in some sectors of occupational training where inno- 

are freely used. Orthodox teaching'methods still prevail. In the realm 
of theory a great deal is written about what ought to be done* and in 
the realm of action original methods arc constantly being tried but on 
a small scalc^and with no fanfare. The challenge is hoW to make such 
innovations generally l^nown. * 

The method of instruction which still dominates adult education 
practice is oral ttsaching in the classroom. At its -best this method has 
demonstrated its effectiveness for long enough but alone it cannot . 
possibly cope with the surging and varied demand fdr learning oppor- 
tumticSr As is frequently pointed out, it is a labour intcTnsive ^nd thcrf- 
fore costly method and th'erc can never be enough teachers and class- 
rooms to meet all requirements. In any case, many learning needs 
cannot be satisfied by classroom instruction. Then, adults today share 
with the young a desire for variety in teaching methods especially if 
they retain grim recollections of the classroom. Finally, many adults * 
are unable to attend classes for a multitude ofreasbns.k has accord- 
ingly become necessary to devise alternative learning systems foi^thc 
many situations in which classroom instruction is impracticable. ^ 

In essence alternative learning systems are of two kinds: those 
which focus upon the learner working alone as far as possible or In 
groups with other learners and those which assume a distance between 
the media employ(;d and the learner. The fint might bl: regarded as 
a micro-approach and the secon^ias a macro-approach. It is proposed 
in the first part of this chapter to dijcuss first the micro-level and then 
the macro-level. 

I. cf. S. Bolanoi, Ricint Education and Traininji in Latin America^ Uncsco.(Ed. 731 
Gonf. 506 113, 1973): *. . . this would appear to be the heart of th(^. matter— 
the moit noteworthy achievements have taken place on the intellectual level 
and to a much lesser extent in the area of actions and accomplishments.' 

a. Lack of publicity about instructional innovations in adult education practice 
no doubt accounts for the following criticism which is largely justified afUr the 
^opening sentence: 'To date, adult education has not been an innovadvc area 
in pedagogy. Adults of different ages, capacities and backgrounds have been 
instructed as a homogeneous block or, still worse, taught by teachers of pri- 
mary and secondary schools using inappropriate techniques: learning by rote 
and memorisation, lecturing without "feedback" from the audience, use of « 
reading materials for school-age children, evaluation on the basis of verbal 
and written skills alone. Almost uniformly, researchers fmd that organisers 
of programmes in continuing eglucation underr^tte the capaci des of their 
clientele.* A. M. Huberman, Permanent Education: Stirm Models of Adult Learning 
and Change, op. cit., p. 45. 
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Whatever the level of the learning situation, the starting point 
is tcascertain the motivation, needs, interests and competence of the 
learnerSjto define the learning objectives accordingly, and to select 
suitable methods and techniques. This seems a self-evident approach 
but the evidence shows thatjt is rarely adopted. As indicated above 
in Chapter the normal practice is still to treat the participants in a 
^^^^rogprammc or counc as an undiflFerentiatcd mass and consistently 
to use traditional teaching methods, oflen directly replicatiilg those 
practised in the schools* .... . v . 

It is ea^y to tender the advice that eacH individual j^nd each 
group should be tr;^ated as^unique and that a set of hiethods tailored 
to his or her unique needs should be devised.* It is equally easy to 
recommend that in every teaching/learning situation no single mefliod 
is likely to be ^appropriate for the entire experience but rattier that 
different stages and aspects require different treatment; even in the 
course of k single hour it is often desirable to use more than one 
method: the classical swit'ch from lecture to group discussion is merely 
tfai^simplest cxample^£p0inbining two or more mcfi^s. Easy, indeed, 
to tender advice Ja^iTimmensely difficult to sec thatjlt is followed, for 
here we are concerned with a problem of changing teaching styles 
that can ultimately be resolved only at grass-roots level. Conferences^, 
- at the na^onal or even regiorlal level, can recommend that mpre 
imaginative teaching methods be invoked and seni^ administpi(to'rs 
carTissue orders but they can rarely guarantee the desired rjciponse: 
This explains why audio- visual aids may be available in ^jtdequate 
quantities butjinadequately or seldom or r^vcr'Tlsedjiijd'why eVen 
when special radio and television programmes jrreavailable, teachers 
may ignore thern. The fact that this is a grasi-roots problem may also 
account for the reticence about teaching methods that is ci|len found 
at .major conferences and that Hely noted at Montreal. The solution 
must lie, as indicated in the previous chapter, in ensuring that special 
training courses arc provided for all those teaching adults in one capji-. 
city or another, that the internal communibations system of adult ' 
education wprks effectively ai[id that adequate supporting servicesi 
are made available. • / 

* * At the micro-level the most striking reccn^ developmental can' be 
reduced to three: the rapid spread of small group methods; attempts 
to enable each learner to work alone; the application of educational 
technology. All three developments "^presuppose maximum activity by 
the learner and miiiimum intervention by the teacher. 

Learning in small groups is a long established practice, especially 
in North America and the Scandinavian countries, where the study 
circle is a revered institution. But it is only recently that the value of 
group learning h^as been widely and fully appreciated not only as an 
alternative to the talk of lecture as a way of acquiring information 
or solving problericis but, more importantly,, as a means pf enabling 
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individuais to become more aware of their own behaviour and values , 
and their relations .with other people.* Group theorists make certain 
assumptions: adults do not learn only by knowing facts; change in any 
part of a group changes the group as a whole; individuals in a group 
learn fromonc another; leadership is the property of the whole group; 
in group situations individuals may gain from the fact that they arc 
stimulated to' behave out of character. The guiding priiysipje is^that 
"group interaction IcaHs to cliangcs7nIndI\a3uaI^eFa\dbur. Fro sucK\ 
assumptions it can be seen" that learning in groups tallies with the 
progressive objective of transforming the role of teacher from that of 
an omniscient dispenser of truth to that of a leader or counsellor who 
helps the group to clarify Jts goals. The abundant research on group 
learning appears to justify the enthusiasm with which many education- 
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ists support it. At the same time, some of its leading 
have carried their zeal too far by implying that there 
of learning effectively. The result is that group^ methtifds are adopted 
indiscriminately when other -methods would serve bfttfii^. Moreover, 
many institutions and teachers which swear by group methods simply 
do not know how to use them. 

Some educationistil^have been attempting for a long time to draw 
attention to the needs ^f tfic- autonomous or independent learner.* 

A recurrent theme in the literature of adult education is the 
^ desirability of the self-propelled learner who does not need to 
be def)endent on an instructor or a group or an institution. ' 

It is only very recently, however, that any serious efforts have been 
made to a'ssist the independent learner** The delay has been due 
partly to a lack of concern on thcpart of institutions and partly to a 
lack, of resources with which to help liim: The rapid development of 
•educational technologies now makes it theoretically possible to extend 
help in a variety of ways, specially by means of programmed instruction, 
computer assisted instruction and audio-tutorial systc'ms. The indepen- 
dent learner requires access to*lcarning aids and knowledge of how to 
use them. He may also require assistance in learning how to study. 

As argued above, the need for aij extensive application of educa- 
tional technology is due, even in the richest of Countries, to the prac- 
tical difficulty of meeting eveft a fraction of the contemporary demand 
for education by mcrans of a direct i<?acher/studcnt relationship. At 
both the micro- and tnacro-levcl a variety of teaching methods and 
it 

I. cf. L. R. Beach, *Sclf-Dircctcd Studcot Groups and College Learning^ lligfur 
. Education, Vol. 3, No. 3, April 1974, p. 187: *Wc arc realizing something of the 

power and potential which lie in the resources of a imall group of intelligent 

adults thrown into doic, continuing encounter with^ne another.' 
a. H. L, -Miller, Ttaehing and Learning in Adult Education^ p. 303, New York, 

1964. - I 

3. Not only for the adult but throughout all levels of education ; tcp J . E. Duane 

(cd.), Jndividualiztd Instruction Programs and MaUrialSt New Jersey, 1973. 
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teqhnologkal devices has become indispensable.. jBducationial tech- 
nology* must be one of the most abused phrases in the whole vocabu- 
lary (srf education^ a common error being-to treat it as syno^xymoui 
with hai^dware, that is, with audio-visual aids. It is also, as learning 
toJBe emphasizes, insufficiently used. In f^ct, the rationale, of cduca- 
- ti^nal techiiplogy Is that every possible^' human skill and artefact 
should be deliberately and methodically put at the disposal of the 
Itiarncr. Madison. sums up its purpose as:^ \ * r 

; . . the development, application "and evaluation of systems, 
\ . techniques and aids to improve the process of human learning. 

The range of mechanical devices now on manufacturers* lists is enbr- 
mous and the quality of design docs not cease \o improve. Indeed, the 
quantity of learning aids far Outstrips the capacity of adult education 
agencies to absorb them, except irf suph technologically advanced 
countries as the United States and even there the signs are that admi- 
nistrators and teachers would like a tcmpoj?arjjfif not permanent 
wrceasc to Acir output. The trutli is that^i^ learning aids are used* 
only by those who are trained and conditioned to use them. The 
impact educational technology will thus remain slight even in 
highly industrialized countries unless administrators and teachers 
ar(5' specially trained to take advantage of them and linlcAs there is 
general curriculum reform. Countries with a low level of indigenous 
technology, and litde or no extcrnsfl purchasing power simply cannot 
afford to use most of the deviccs'at Wcsent on the market,* i 

* The suggestion is sometime? 'made-that the reason why so manjj 
teachers totally ignore or speak contemptuously about the false mys^ 
tique of educational technology is that they arc fearful that conven- 
tional instruction^al methods, are going to be abandoned and that they 
will beconle redundant. 'The suggestion 1? probably well* founded, 
stlthough it must be said that there is siSrprisingly little firm evidence 
about teachers* attitudes to innovation. It is accordingly ncccssiiry 
that key administrators and leaders oftlic teaching profcfision become 
aware tJiat, far from abolishing the teacher, die use of instrucdonal 
^media makes lusruIc;morc creative and varied by freeing liim from the 
chains of routine swid enabling him to concentrate upon the most effec- 
tive way of assisting each learner.' As . has been said, the teacher 

I." J.^laidison, New Trtnis in Educational Technology and Iftdustrial Pedagogy t p. 14, 
Antwerp, 1971. 

.9. It hau also to be borne in mind diat repair and maintenance chargei can be 
Very high and that in countries where tlicre is a shortage of trained techni- 
cians and manufacturer!* servicing facilities, a device which breaks down 
'may well have to be written off for good. 
3. cf. 'The t)ld method of a single teacher whh a limited number of pupils at 
various levels of edufiational achievement' that was developed for the rural 
schools of America has been reintroduced to provide learning opportunities 
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bccontes an adviser r^^ther than a direct dispenser of knowledge and 
in that new capacity he is likely to spe^d more not less time with 

• studerits^but now helping them to specify their goals and to choose a 
progf ajniiie for attaining them. Indeed, the outstanding virtue of the 
technological approach is that it takes into full account the actual 
process' of learning and for each learning episode designs the appro- 
'priate curriculum and instructional methods. Tt also makes-possible 
the isolation of each learner's particular needs, aptitudes and abilities 
so that whether he* regularly attends. an institution or works largely 
independently the appropriate schedule can be prepared. All this 
presujpposes, of touif^es, that a full range of instructic^nal niidia is 
available to the IjC^nlin • 

Instructional media may be designed like the overhead projector 
to make instruction more efficient, or like the tape recorder to be 
controlled either by the teacher or by the student, or like the program- 
med text to be controlled by the learner. Leaving aside for the moinent 
mass communications devices and reading materials, aids to good 
instruction potentially include overhead projectors, tape-recorders, 

* video tape, recorders (VTEi), language laboratories, dosed^circuit 
television, slides, phot ographs.« Aids to the learner potentially include 
tape recorders, VTRs, colour cassette VTRs, programmed learning 
machines and texts, cassettes, and computer consoles. In most learning 
situations one would expect the teacher tec b^ in direct control for 
considerably less time than the learner himself, as in the language 
laboratory where the teacher intervefte^ only when someone is in 

. difficulties. . \ ' 

As an illystratio^ of the iitiUty of the new leariling aids let us take 
closed-cSfcuit television (CCTV). As arule, broadcast television is aimed 
at a hef erogeiSfeous audience, usually-viewing at home in^family groups; 
When the target is admass audience, as it nearly always is, there* i& 
pressure on the broadcasters to restrict the amount of time devoted to 
.minbrity educational interests. By contrast the audience forclQsed- 
circuit television is certain to want a particular programriie. Television 
becomes a mAiiuni that can be nianipulated for self-or group-obser- 
vation. Moreover, through the use of'VTR it is possible to reporid,' 
replay and criticize selected 'mass audience' programmes. Thus, on? 
of the drawbacks of broadcast television — its ephemerality— is brought 
under the educator's control. Another valuable function of GCTV. 
is to weaken or dispel the mystique of television, since there is a trans* 
ferred impact on attitudes towards broadcast television. The student 

fo^ illiterate or undereducatcd^adults. This method has been augmented and 
supplemented, with the new educational technology including programmed 
materials and texts as well as mcchJfiical devices, readers, pacers, video tape 
recorders, magnetic recorders, and in some instances, computer-based instruc- 
tion.' — Evidence submitted by the United Stat<^s for the Tokyo Conference. 
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is enabled to adopt a more critical attitude based upon technical 
knowledge. ' ^ 

A brief catalogue of learning aids was listed above in order to 
make three points. The first is that administrators and teachers cannot 
be expected to make wise and economical purchases without specialist 
advice. Secondly, the bold , application of educational technology to 
instruction within institutions presupposes that buildings be properly , 
equipped and highly adaptable The third point is that many learners^ 
but above all indeppJiderut learners, reqiiire, access at random to learn- 
ing aids outside fne ^iiorfnal instructional seittin^, besides assistance 
from the mass media, which arc discussed below. This means that 
borrowing facilities must be freely available to them either through, 
educational institutions or libraries or a specially create^ agency/ 
Alternatively or additionally it might mean the installation' of learning 
resource centres. , ' . ' ' 

\ At the present time there are in the world very few fuU-^fledgcd 
learning resource centres. What dp exist in considerable numbers arfe ■ 
smzdl-scalc facilities within institutions othetwise mainly consisting of ^ 
classrooms for face-to-face learning. This is scarcely surprising in View 
of the general shortage of accommodation specifically designed for 
adult learners. It cannot realistically be expected that adults in most*, 
countries will have access to learning resources until these become 
available in the school and other buildings shared by adult education 
agencies. Meanwhile, it is no problem to prescribe the faciliti€s which a 
learning resource centre might offer. These should include the full • . 
range of aids enumerated above— particularly large numbers of prq- 
gramrhed learning texts ajiid. machines— available at any time day or 
night to a student who makes a prior ' appointment. A number of local 
government authorities have opened community workshops where 
adttlts who do not attend a regular class can attend at almost any hour 
of Ihc day to pursue a particular interest. The Freizeitheim in Hanover 
contains Ynusic, , mctalwork and wood-work rgc^ms. Usually a non- ^ 
teaching supervisor is available to offer practical advice on request. 
Other centres contain 'a theatre and rooms where it is possible to exper- 
iment with design; a few even contain light' engineering* areas." 

At this point in time, when for many countries the establishment of 
• learning resource centres must be regarded as a far-away prospect, there 
are a few countries in which sophisticated devices will probably soon be- 
come omnipresent. In the United States, for example, it is envisaged 
that in the near future each home will become a-miniature learning re- 
source centre with a transistor radio for every member of the family, a 
•television set in every room, a VTR, tape recorders, a copiputer terminal 
.and a device for recording television programmes by remote control. 

The American prospect of learning resources in the home may 
be considered by 'most other countries as ^futurist'. For their part, 
materially poor countries do have it in their poVer however to promote 
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the education of every one of their inhabitants, if not in his own home 
at least in his community, by a calculated dir(^ctl6n of the actual and 
potential instruments of. mass communicatipn at their disposal; Some 
years ago J. M. Trenaman drew a cojTiclu^on about jthe impact of mass 
cbmmunications that is as valid for other countries as it is for the 
United' Klingdoni:^ 

Only a very small minority in the population is^actively engaged 
• in any kind of social or cidtural activity. But ine organs of com- 
, munication on a mass scale— radio, the pr^jtfTHc cinema, gramo- 
t phone recordings and the public library service — have within 
Accent years expanded simultaneously and to a remarkable degree, 
so that today they reach almost everj^ member t>f ^e commu- 
nity. In the space of only a few years^ the new informal media 
have far outstripped in extent of communication the traditional 
methods of the class tutor. The total effect of this revolution iioi 
communication is surely no less significant socially than the* 
^ invention of writing, or printing by means of movable type. 

So far we have Tieen discussing learning situations in which learners 
have physical access to, and choose to make use of, the instructional 
facilities of nearby institutions. Increasingly it is beconung possible for 
adults to study at a distance from an institution by means of cor- 
respondence and other media. ^ 

Several advantages are justly claimed for distance teaching 
methods: they are flexible; they reduce unit costs because fewer 
teachers are required-; they do not discriminate among^lcamers; each 
leariier'can proceed at his own pace; a wide range of subjects can be 
CC^vered. Distance teaching is particularly valuable to people living 
in remote places, serving in the armed forces or working on shifts. 
It is also a godsend to those who are too shy to attend classA|. 

The key role in distance methods teaching is played by'fhe corres- 
pondence method, which in recent years has experienced a pheno- 
menal growth.^'Education by correspondence has come to have a 
special appeal for^a number of developing countries because, when 
well organized, it can be very effectwe and because it is more econo- 
, mical than other forms of instruction/Realization of its utility has 
been widfcly broadcast thanks to two developments: iirst, the creation 
of the ^International Association of CorrespondenGe^chools; secondly, 
the detailed study undertaken in 1966 by^ the Dag Hammarskjold 
Foundation concerning the potentialities of correspondence education 
in five African countries and, subsequently, the organization in 
Stockholm of two intensive training courses for African adult educators 
whose governments had agreed to launch appropriate progranmies.* 

/ 

I. Trenaman, op. cit., p. 185. > 

3. See: L. O. Edstrdm, R. Erdoi and R. Prosser (eds.). Mass Education: Studies 

in Adult Education and Tiocking by Correspondena in Some Developing 'QmntrieSf 

Stockholm, 1970. <, * . 
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Correspondence course department^ or sub-units of existing adult 
education dcjpartments now exist in Kenya, Malawi, Sudan, United 
Republic of Tanzania and, Zambia, Meanwlulpv in the Union of SovieJ 
Socialist Republics, Eastern Europe, North America^, Australia and 
New Zealand, the volume of correspondence course work has increased 
spectaculsurly. In India, the University of Delhi started a programme 
in. 1968 which now caters annually Ibr thousands of students. 

In the past, correspondence courses were held in low esteem in 
orthodox educational circles^ for twc^) reasons; first, teaching by corres- 
pondence was assumed to be incompetent; second, correspondence 
courses were very largely managcif1>y commercial firms who were 
alleged to be more concerned ab^ut:=^px)fits than about academic^ 
sjandards. Today there , are few edScationists who "would riot concur 
that correspondence courses jcan^C\iXOt only economical but highly- 
efficacious. It is fitting to^ite^kt ArisJ^ 

guished pupil by correspohdeiJ;ii?M^ toTbe felt, however, 

about the probity and efficiency/^^lbany agencic^^ supplying 
Vaining courses. For instance:^! 

In the Federal Republic of Germany, almost all private corfesr 
pondence institutes the tcsult of private enterjprise and still 
remain in private hands]' the obvious iiiferencc is that those 
rumiing them are guided mainly by the profit motive and only 
secondarily by the interests of their students. However* if it i^.to 
be integrated into the educational system, correspondence 
teaching njn by private bodies must be concerned primarily^ 
with the interests of the student, i.e. thqse of the community. 
This implies that there should grow up among correspondence 
institutes a fair competition for the student's custom, each 
college vying with the others to offer him a greater variety of 
subjects from which to choose and better quality tuition^ Unfor- 
tunately, competition of this sort will nSt come about unaided, 
for in business — ^which is what correspondence education is — ^thc 
economic factor is the all powerful, 

In 1965, Gisela Oehlert from Frankfurt published a sehsa^ 
tional report on correspondence teaching^in the German weekly, 
. Der Spiegel. She argues that the problem is not so much the 
Yact that thousands of students who fail, every year, despite their 
best efforts, to complete the course are relieved of their hard- 
earned money which they have to pay in exchange for a ^service' 
in an agreement not subject to cancellation. In her view 
rather, the real problem is that, once they have been taken in 
this way, such students will always fight shy of 'any offers of 
fiirther education. ^ 

I. Not everywhere; in Sweden, correspondence councs have been established 
solidly for a Jong time (see, for example, G. Gadden; Hermdds i8g8-igyj, 
Malin5, 1973). 

^ 2. H. GUnter Haagmami, Corrw/wm/ijm:* Schools in the Fidtral Republic of Gimumyf 
p. 6-7,Btuttgart, X968. * * 
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Recognizing t|i6 pedagogical importance oF correspondence courses 
and the danifigc that may tie inflicted by incompetent tutoring, sever- 
al governments ^ave taken steps to isstie regulations governing the 
conduct of corrc^lpondence course agencies and prescribing, the stanr 
dards to'which they must adhere. Thus, the JSTetherlands Parliament 
has passed the Correspondent Education Act 1972 in order to ensure 
supervision over teachers and^course materials and to disbar agencies 
which fall below the requisite standard. ^ 

Correspondence courses are moSt effective when combined with 
" other teaching metnods in the multi-media systems described below. 
It should be noted, however, that there are some things which they 
cannot do such as teaching practical skills, that they predicate a fairly 
high level of literacy and that no further expansion of correspondence 
courses should take place before the appropriate logistical back-up 
is assured, especially an adequate Supply of skilled course^ designers 
and course teachers. In a recent work Professor Wedelf has pointed 
out that correspondence courses^ in Western Europe are being devel- 
oped ahead of declared need and that such developments ought to 
wait upon more reliable research findings.^ , ^ 

. At the Tokyo Conference it was agreed that the potential value 
of television and radio as an instructional, educatiofial and educative' 
force was inlmense but that the present realization falls far -sWrt of 

what is desirable.* 
* 

, Thanks to the rapid technological development of modem means ^ 
of communication, it had now become possible to reach far 
largcr% numbers of people thaft anyone had ima^ned even a few 
years ago. To the mass media a major role should be ascribed 
in arousing among people everywhere an awareness of the 
common social, economic and cultural forces affecting their 
way of life. The media could provide not only formal instruction 
but valuable information and cultural enrichment. 

Yet almost nowhere had the full potential of the mass 
media been enlisted in the service of adult education. On the 
contrary, thcgmedia were oflcn used for anti-educational pur- 
poses. The basic problems were how to exploitihe media with a 
view to extending educational opportuniticirTii>w to reduce costs 

I. E. G. Wcdcll, ^The Tlace *of Education by Correspondence, Strasbourg, Council 
of Euri)pc, 1970. t ■ ■■ '■ - ^ 

a. A rough distiiliction can be draWn between three types of programmes, the i/ir- 
tructional (offering preparation for ah cxamiiiation or qualification of some 
kind, or similar intensive and limited studies, including training for a skill)| 
the educational (explicitly aimed at encouraging serious attention and study 
in the field of liberal education, sustained over a period, but without concern 
for qualifications), and the educative (covering a wide range of progranmies 
which to a greater or lesser extent enlarge the knowledge or understanding 
of the viewer without necessarily camng for serious study). ^ 

3. Final Report, op* cit., p. 29. . 
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without lowering the quality of learning and management of the 
educational process. [ " 

It is also noticeable that specialists whith first-hand experience of the 
uses of the mass md^io, in rural areas of developing countries haVe 
reachied opposite conclusions about their impact. In an article that ap- 
peared in 1973 it was pointed out that: ^ 

. To the planners' dismay^ early experiences .with the mass media 
in rural education revealed that rural people preferred popular' 
music to new agricultural programmes and soap operas to health 
programmes. It was discovered that simply reaching rural 
audiences with information was not in itself a sufficient means to 
foster social change. 

The authors of that quot^tion4dd that though only a minuscule amount 
of direct extension (that is face-to-face teaching,) takes place, it is far . 
more successful. Yet another cautionary note i^ sounded by T. Dodds: * 

J here is a ds&iger, however, that disappointment with the 
:hievements of face-to-facc teaching and the glamour of the 
. mass media will lead educators to underplay Uie former and 
place all their hopes in the latter. There is already ample evidence, 
Doth^ from the so-called developed world and from a few com- 
munications studies in the under-develo6ed world, that the 
. mass' media by themselves are not enough* for good teaO^hingi 
They are nearly all one-way channels, and-thcrts is a spatial 
gap and often a time la^ between communicators and the 
audience. Thus they tend to be impersonal ^d offer no way 
whereby the 'teachers' can respond spontaneously to the indi- 
vidual needs and problems of their 'students'. 

By contrast with the abov/^yiews, the authors of the ICED report on 
the .education 9f children aiid ypung people maintain that the mass 
media can be highly efficacious and that face-to-face extension work 
is to be-^ruled out because it is far too costly to finance on a significant 
ifcalc* This is also the view of^I. Waniewicz.* . „ 

The difficulties involved in the efficietit' USC of the communication 
media for adult" education ptfrposcs can Byho means be neglected. 
However, the experience of many countries has already proven 
that it is possible for the mass media, and in pajrticular for radio 
and television broadcasting, to provide for the necessary break- 
through, or assome^ke to call it, the 'technological' breakthrough, , 

"I. R. Homik, J. K. Mayo and E. G. McAnany, *1:hc Mass Media in Rural Edu- 
cation' in Foster and ShcfBcld (cds.), op. cit., p. 7a. 

2. T. Dodds, MuUi'Media Approaches to Adult Education, p.9-10, Cambridge, 1972. 

3. cf. abo; ICED, op. cit., p. 138-9; *. ^ . it is clear that existing extension efforts can 
have only a slight impact on the conditions of rural life. Critics of the existing 
situation insist new ways must be found to diffuse the information that is vitally 
needed in rural areas' — Hornik et aL, opi citr, p. 76. ' ^ 

4. 1. Wanicwicz, Broadcasting for ^ Adult Education, p. 14, Paris, Uncsco, 197a. 
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which would alleviate if not solve many problems and obstacles, 
which' would oAerwise reqldre decades to overcome^ 

This view is endorsed by H. Oeller, television director of Bayeiischer 
/Rundfunk, in a recent publication.^ , 

There can be no doubt that television and radio combined 
* with traditional styles of teaching and learning, are just as 
effective — or even more "^ective in certain fields of application 
•—as conventional instruction, while simultaneously providing 
the possibility of being able to reach a greater number of 
learners at less cost. 

The most sensible conclusion appears to be that the mass media need to 
be combined with face-to-face learning situations and crusting modes 
of commumcation:* - J. y 

s^'^ ... 

One clear impression that docs emerge from existing case studies 
^ of informal educationsil projects is that the media can rarely, if 
ever, be relied upon exclusively. To work effectively, they must 
be integrated into existing patterns of conimunicadon at the' 
' local level. 

The utility o^ radio and television broadcasting for educational pur- 
poses ultimately depends upon the willingness and ability of those who 
control it to supply adequate resources and upon the existence of local 
supporting services for l||rfeners and viewers. - 7 , 

Whatever the views of specialists the mass media are for good 
or ill playing an increasingly weighty role in contemporary societies. 
Young adults are especially attuned to acquiring information and 
impressions from television. But countries differ to a remarkable extent 
in the degree to which they employ the mass mediS'fbr a conscious 
^educational purpose. In several highly industrialized countries it is 
notorious that the media are more or less exclusively given over to 
commercial entertainment. What is still more disturbing is that the 
/media should neglect educatioif in so many developing countries. 

In a recent survey of the uses of the media in Latin America, the 
author reached the dismal conclusion that thc^cssagcs of the media 
were reaching only a tiny fraction of the rural population, that the 
content was primarily designed for urban populations and that — like 
so much of the material usedTin agricultural extension programmes— 
the written, visual and oral codes employed were alien to the exper- 
ience of rural iixliabitants.' The Secretary General of the Economic 



MtdtuMidin Systems in Adtdt Education: Twtlvi Project Descriptions in Nine Countries^ 

p. 6, Munich, Internationales Zentralinititut FUr das Jugend«und Bildungs 

Fcrnsehcn, 1971. 

Hornik W op. cit., p. 82. 

Bolanot, op. cit, p. 3. 
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Commission for Africa (EGA) has also lamented the misuse and small 
educational impact of the media :^ 

Frequently, in our African countries, we find that a very serious 
hindrance to the adoptiqn pf more- modem attitudes towards 
education and development is the paucity of communications 
media. Often, such media, where they exist, arc dircctjpd almost 
exclusively to irifluencing the minds of the very small minority 
who are ahready functionally literate. It is primarily to this 
same minority group that most efforts of government information ^ 
media — llirbugh radio, television and information sheets— arc 
directed(^ Circulation of newspapers, except in a* few African 
countries, is almost exclusively devoted to the same minority 
group.# ^ 

Sophisticated and most modem audio-visual media for 
teaching have been introduced in all African countries. These 
have been proved to be excellent areas for teaching) adults. But 
^ we find that they are employed more for entertainment than for 
information or instruction. The possibilities of utilizing • such 
modem audio-visual devices for generating interest in and for 

promoting vigorous adult education need to be fully explored. 

*■ 

There i« so much loose talk about the educational uses of broadcasting 
that it is necessary to draw a clear distinction between programmes 
designed with an explicit instractional purpose and programmes which 
arc iheant to stimulate and inform the audience without necessarily 
demanding serious study. The fiftt type of programme may be called 
^educational arid the second type ^educative'. 

It is commonly agreed by communications specialists and by 
educationists that radio is in iniportant respects a more valuable edu- 
cational medium than television* For one thing, thanks to the advent 
of low-cost transistor receivers, it can reach niany people who do not 
have access to television sets and arc not likely to have such access for 
the foreseeable future. For another, radio programmes cost only be- 
tween one-fifth and one-eighth of television programmes. ^ ^ 

Radio has proved particularly valuable as a component in ins- 
tructional systems designed for illiterates. Radio literacy schools are 
well established in several Latin American countries and have now 
been introduced in other parts of the world. Radio cells or centres are 
formed in rural areas so that groups of men and women can listen 
to a one-hour programme. Afterwards they study for a further hour 
under the supervision of a tutorial assistant, usually a young man who 
has at least completed his primary education. 

Ra.dio plays a vital role in rural development. Radio programmes 
especially prepared for farmers were introduced in Uanada as long 
ago as 1941 under the rubric of farm fomms. Their first appearance 
outtide Canada was in Ghana and they thereafter spread to a number 



I. R. K. Giurdincr, op. cit., p. 8. 
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of countries. Today there are throughout the world no fewer than 400 
programmes, addressed to farmers and other primary producers.^ In 
Ghana a central broadcasting unit prepares program'mes for farmers 
and' fishermen, as well as for their womenfolk with a view to improving 
their domestic skills. Listeners come together in groupsavcraging twenty- 
five. The programmes are in the form of 'magazines^and include illus- 
trative situation sketches and answers to listeners' queries. Producers 
regularly visit rural areas in.order to keep abreast of curr/rnt trends 
and problems and they alsoLrely for regular feedback oh audience 
reaction surveys. From time to time, briefing meetings are arranged 
*for local leaders who serve as mediators. In 1962 the African Institute 
for Social and Ecpnomic Development (INADES) was inaugurated 
in Abidjan (Ivory Coast), with the object of providing radio program- 
mes for illiterate farmers. Similar programmes are now available in 
Burundi, Cameroon, Chad, the Central African Republic, Ethiopia 
and Zaire. The key principle is to treat village communities as tota- 
lities and to try to involve all the villagers in a given community. . 
Courses arc directed at three ,grGups— small farmbrs, middle-level 
workers, women. A staff of thirty-five is employed at Abidjan. Ocea- 
' sionally face-lo-facc meetings are arranged. The simplest possible 
language is used. To supplement the ph)grammes, printed material 
and visual aids arc supplied. Qreal^uccess is clainied for these pro- 
grammes. Radio* is widely regardicd as an invaluable medium 'for 
conveying information about government plans aiid policies and 
discussing the duties qf citi^exishlp. 

T^^e arc in many placet drawbacks to educational radio. One is 
the practice ^of transmitting programmes at fixed hours of the day 
\vith no repeats so that many people are unable to hear them. Many 
Viidio stations require stronger transmitters so thd^ they Can cover 
a reasonably wide area. Finally, very often only desultory arrangements 
arx; made for feedback with the result that communication is all one 
way. 

Many countries arc already using television for adultnsducationali^ 
^purposcs and there arc very few countries wliich have not arawax^ ^ 
' plans to do so. No longer, however, arc extravagant claims mUde 



television is to be used sparingly and^in conjunctfon with other media. 
Nevertheless, television has considcrfible power to Whet the appetite ^ 
for learning: * ' 

1. The number of listening groups in the world *ppcan to be increajing— J. ,F. 
Ohliger, *The Power Plants of Democracy: Recenf'Applications of the Liitcn- 

* ing Group in Adult Education', in J. A. Niemi (cd.), Mass Media in Adult Edu* 
Ctttiortt p. 69-70, New Jersey, 1971. 

2. M. G. Puglisi, Thi Us$ of Television in Adult Education: European Achieiemaits^ 
p. 9, Council of JBurope, 1967. 
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I. The soundest yiew of the value^of television would seem Jo be 
to regard it as a ^ghly important auxiliary and above all a 
stiniuTus, which gives the viewer the desire to learn more, of 
his own alfecdrd,^ about the subjects dealt with. 

TheoreticallyjnOst subjects can provide material for television pro- 
grammes ajidih some countries the coverage of content is reasonably 
satisfactory. The real problem is how to fit television programmes 
into the general scheme of a learning experience and at least to ensure 
that, at the receiving end, viewc^fs have an opportunity to discuss pro- 
grammes with the help of a tutor. In a few developed countries and in 
a growing nugiber of developing countries, educational television is used 
extensively in conjunction with organized local viewing groups. Tele- 
clubs flourislj, in French-speaking Africa, especially in the Ivpry Coast 
and in Tunisia, and may also be found in Colombia, Mexico, Nigeria, 
El Salvador and Samoa. , 

Educational television is most effective when it can be designed 
for more or less homogeneous groups who can participate in a care- 
fully planned over-all programme. It is this fact which points to the 
'tremendous potential of cable television. In evidence submitted to 
the Tokyo Conference, the United States stated unequivofcally that 
of all ithe innovations in educational technology cable television offered 
the greatest possibilities; 

The potential of cable television is so varied and great that its 
future use draws far ipore attention, speculation, planning, and 
debate than all the changes and developments in other media 
and techniques combined. Some say it will have the mass impact 
of the printing prciss, the telegraph and telephone, radio and 
over-thc-air television — plus mucn of the individual impact 
of fkcc-to-face learning. A multitude of channels feeding a 
console in every home is envisaged, with these channels providing 
everything from news and entertainment to individual instruction 
where £he learner can talk with a computer through his cable 
TV console. In effect this would mean that there would be a 
learning center in every home equipped to meet individual needs. 

It>may be added that cable television could play a crucial part in sup- 
plementing community development and community action projects. 
So far, only a few cities in North America and in the United Kingdom 
have used cable television as a medium of educational instruction for 
adults--Jomc/ cities are using cable television for school broadcasts 
and these are viewed by many adults — but several are using it to 
provide a general community service. In Canada and some parts of 
the United States the law requires commercial cable television 
companies to make some channel capacity available for community 
jprogrammes and to supply the necessary technical resources. 

The range of content and mass appeal of television make it poten- 
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tially the most powerful educative agent of all the media of communi- 
cation. For the educated it can greatly enrich existing knowledge and 
-widen experience. For the uneducated it can be an indispensable 
source of useful information and ah occasional spur to mental activity. 
PrcJduccrs can be trained to use the techniques of entertainment pro*' 
grstmmes to supplement the aims of educators operating outside the 
medium. In the United States and in other countries a programme 
* entlited Sesame Street^ although intended for children, has been watch-' 
.ed by millions of adults. This" programme includes jokes, puppet 
sketches^ animated carto5ns^ ininiat^re story situations, background 
music and a theme song. 

So far we have considered the beneficial educational and educa- 
tive uses of television. A number of dfcleguatcs at the Tokyo Confer- 
ence deplored what they considered its-abuses:^ 

Far too much television time was devoted to commercialism, 
propaganda and entertainment programmes, which often depict- 
ed violence and sexual permissiveness.' It was alleged that in some 
countries cheap entertainment had been allowed to dominate 
the air waves to such an extent that the 'total effect of the media 
was to debase human dignity and to aggravate separatism, 
conflict and alienation. 

In general, it does seem that where public supervision. is non-existent 
or permissive, commercial stations assume that popular tastes are cheap 
and that viewers do not^>vi5h to reflect constructively on what they 
see. They are encouraged in ttiis assumption 'by 'the findings of, view-" 
ing audience surveys which faimy consistently show that the more su- 
perficial a programme, the greajter the number of people who will view 
it. The charters of broadcastingjcompanics normally require them not 
only to provide entertainment, Avhich is virtually certain to guarantee 
successful audience ratings, but to inform and to educate. To strike 
a reasonable balance among these three functions is not ea^y for there 
is no fixed measure pf what reasonableness entails in such a context. 
A formula is required for rcQi >nciling public and private interests and 
seeing to it that the informing and educating functions are not ne- 
glected. This presupposes setting aside so many hours per week of 
"broadcasting time for public affairs and educational programmes 
and ensuring that an adequate number of the production staff are 
trained educationists. Even then, the particular interests ^f adult 
cducatiort arc likely to be neglected unless precautions are taken to 
protect them. These precautions must at least include appointing 
adult education, advisory committees and rcgylariy allocating a fixed 
number of hours of broadcasting time to adult cduqation programmes. 

In Chapter 3 mention was made of the necessity for adult educa- 
tion agencies to identify specific groups with spfecific nVed*. Such 
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specificity is far less easy to achieve for television, except in that minor- 
ity of countries which can afford to maintain a network of local sta- 
tions or to introduce cable television. And even with a number of 
channels^ let alone one, it is difficult to address programmes to parti- 
cular groups. At Tokyo one delegate reported that his country had 
introduced a twp-year multi-media package* intended for groups 
usually imdcr-represented in higher education; people with litticf for- 
mal education} manual workers; rural inhabitants; women. Pm-hoc 
inquiry showed that these four target groups ^'ad been under-ifcpre- 
sented among the viewing audience." For practical .purposes, it would 
seem that minority interests will usually have to be served by radio 
rather than' television. 

Some communications specialists are predicting a glowing future 
for educational television by means of satellite technology.^ Theore- 
tically it is possible to broadcast educational programmes on several 
chainnels non-stop for twenty-four hours a day. Plans are already .well 
advanced fot reception from satellites in Africa, India^ Indonesia, 
Iran and Latin America.* 

Many countries continue to intensify the use of educational films 
on: the grounds that fihns can be used at any time and anywhere pro- 
vided a screen is available. The U.S.S.R. is one country which 
invests heavily in educational films :^ 

The use of films, which considerably extended in the rgSos, 
was accompanied by the development of a trend towards film^ 
series on\a particular subject, whereas in the previous decade' 
the usual practice had been to make distinct films. A-number of 
filnl studios in the USSR have gone over entirely to the pro- 
duction of educational films.^A broad network has been estab- 
lished of educationalfilmliBraries (regional, district and municipal) 
which Kavc'a stock of films on every subject covered by general 
jchools. The existing* catalogues of educational films make it 
JC^ ^possible to plan tihieir use in the educational process. Educa- 
'^^ tibnal films arc widely used in the school educatton of adults. 
* ^ Studies have been made on the method of using films in the 
• educational process. 

Educational films are now being produced for use in the 

Sstem of vocational training and up-grading for adults and in 
e system.of political education arid other out-of-school establish- 
ments for adult education. 

The most important recent development in methods of instruction is 
undoubtedly the setting-up of multi-media instructional systems. The 
systems approach as such is not new but a borrowing firom scientific 

u Sec, for example, Oellcr (cd.), op. cit., p. 236-52. 
- a. Yet not one country lubmiidon to the Tokyo Conference mentioned the uie 
of satellites. 

3. Evidence submitted to the Tokyo C3onference, 1972. 
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method. It entails analysing all the factors in a potential learning 
situation and bringing to bear in a rational pattern all the available 
instruments — curriculum design, monitoring^ evaluation, -personnel, 
hardware and software. And it starts from the assumption that, when 
sensitively orchestrated, several media enrich a learning experience 
considerably more than a single medium. cannot guarantee pcrfcc-w 
tion but it docs ensure that a methodical attempt, uncontaminated by 
prejudice, is made to discover the best possible way of monitoring an 
educational programme. Although commonly associated with large- 
scale delivery systems, the systems approach is clearly relevant at all 
levels of^programming and indeed some adult educatora sardonically 
, point out that they have bten applyirfg it fpr years but calling it com- 
mon sense. 

There is, however, a difference betwen small-scale programming 
and large-scale programming; The first may survive unsystematic plan- - 
ning whereas in large-scale programming so many factors and so heavy 
a cost are involved that they simply will not work unless systematicaUy 
-planned. Multi-media instructional systems have now been introduced 
in a number of technologically advanced countries*^ Those in Wes- 
tern Europe include Diff in^the Federal Republic of Germany, Ofra- 
teme'"in France, Teleac in the Netherlands; Tru in Sweden, Uned in 
Spaili and the Open University in the United Kingdom.* 

Currently, the most discussed use of the multi-media systems 
approach is that by ^ the Open University in the United Kingdom, 
which was formally inaugurated on 30 May 1969. Every nighty with 
repeats on Saturday and Sunday morning, students can fotlow a course^ 
of lectures and demonstrations on national television or, on radio, of 
lectures only. E^very student is given material to be studied by corres- 
pondence, written exercises to perform and study kits, where appro- . 
priate. There are also specially prepared prescribed texts for him tb 
read and digest. He is also allocated a personal tutor who marks^his 
written work and gdnerally tenders advice and monitors his progress. 
Each tutor is responsible for supervising approximately twenty stu- 
dents. Students arc required to spend one fortnight in residence each 
year on the campus of an existing university, where they undertake 
an unusually intensive period of study inside and outside tlie claj$sroom. , 
Throughout the United Kingdom facilities are provided for groups 
ofstudents to assemble in selected study centres both to view television 
programmes and to enter into group discussion under the leadership of 
a locally appointed part-time tutor. The facilities include television 
and VHF radio sets, tape recorders, projectors, a library of recorded 
broadcasts and computer terminals for mathematics students. 

t. Oellcr (ed.), op. cit., p. 6; twelve projects in nine industralized countries are 

described and discussed. ^ 
a. ^ Dohmen it al., op. cit. 
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None of ^hc methods used is individually novel. What is innova- 
.tory is the fact that they arc systematically integrated. Thus, whereas 
traditionally the main input in universities 4ias been through lectures,, 
the emphasis here is upon stimulating the student to learn in a variety 
of ways, though the academic staff decide ^hat is to be ta.^ght, tliCi 
applied educational methods unit recommends which will be the most 
effective method to use, suggesting which parts can best be dealt with 
through the television medium, which parts through a correspondence 
course, and so on. It is also considered essential that the student ^ould 
follow a branching rather tfian a linear programme of study, so that 
when a gap in Ms knowledge or a failure to understand is qxposed he 
can quickly h% directed to remedial exercises. By making extensive 
use of computers thr^ headquarters staff maintains a close watch on 
each student's progress. 

The whole country is parcelled oiit into regions, each under the 
supervisiqipi of a director/and supporting staff. The director is respon- 
sible for arranging interviewing ahd counselling services for would-be 
and actual student5> for selecting study centres, and for administering 
residential schools. Counselling is carried put partly i)yYuU«timc coun- 
sellors but mainly by part-time appointees, whd arc required to sec 
stu(^nts once a fortnight eithcr'singly or in groups. The appointment 
of counsellors li a significant innovation since in the past adult students 
have usually been lefl to siixk or swim unaided.* 
^ The uniqueness of the . Open University lies in its nation-wide 
coverage, its intimate relationship with the national broadcasting 
system and its exploitation. of all the leiarning and teaching aids at the 
disposal of educ;ators« ' 

The initial capital outlay of setting up a multi-media instructional 
^system on the Open University model is so great as t<^be prohibitive 
for many developing countries. There is no reason, nowevcr, why 
most ^countries should not be able to afford modifications of the sys- 
tem,^ for example, by dispensing with the costly television component. 
In, 1972 a system was introduced on a limited scale into Mauritius 
under the title of College ojF the Aif . Its aims, structure and organi- 
zation were determined by. a planning committee in the light of what 
they judged to be national educational priorities. Initially the College 
of the Air has concentrated upon education for employment in a 
country with an alarmingly high rate of unemployment, especially 
am6ng recent school leavers. Instruction is provided by means of corres- 
pondence courses accompanied by priated illustrated materials, broad- 
casting and occasipnal face-to-face meetings. 

The glamour of television frequently causes discussion about 
the mass media to overlook or underplay the continuing role of the 
press and the print media. In literate societies, newspapers and perio- 
dicals are almost as pervasive as radio and television, and it is noti- 
cable that in some developing countries the number of newspapers 
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is increasing. Regional and rural newspapers may'well be more influ* 
tcntial than national newspapers thanks^ to their intimatp knowledge 
of local problems, needs and interests, and^ral newspapersiare essen- 
tial to tihe success of literacy programmes. Thfe press is not suitable 
for direct edUcatipnal insriixction, although besides carrying columns 

^ land supplements of notes ani' exercises for use by readers a few news- 
ip^pers also now provide an advisory service en educational matters 
both for their general readership and for individual readers; other 
newspapers have special pages for new literates. The invaluable contri- 
bution which a responsible press can make to the education of adults 
is not only fo present the news of the day but to arouseiin their readers 
an interest in civic, economic and cultural affairs. Some counties 
embarked upon mass education campaigns ob\iously tre^t the press 
as a crucial weapon arid several countries such as Thailand deliber^ 
ately, use the press to support their ge^eral adult education program^- 
mes by supplying wall newspapers which tan be read in village 
reading centres. * J^^'*-^. 

By coincidence the Tokyo Conference took place during^^Inter- 
liatiohal Book Year, which was aimed at trying to increase the quan- 
tity of educational reading matter in developing countries. In -many 
countries t^jie, shortage of serious books and other reading 'materials 
of all kinds 1 is acute and the intellectual and logistical problems involv- 
ed in increasing the supply are immense. Paper is often* in short 
supply; ''printing facilities are often scanty and costiy to install and 
maintain; 'skilled authors are wanting. Tfie lack of reading matter 
continues to miUtate against the successful outcome of many educa- 
tional programmes. One causcdf the trouble is that, in general, publish- 
ers are not much interested -in educatictnal books for adults, claiming 
that potential sales are commercially inadequate and that^toovlittle 
attractive material 's offered them. It becomes important therefore 
for governments tol* establish State, or State subsidized publishing 
houses such as the East African Publishing House or to subsidise com- 
mercial companies either directiy or by placing substantial orders. 

' Some governments tackle the problem by publishing materials direct- 
ly out of public funds; in Cuba, for instance, 25 million textbboks 
have been published with 120 cHffercnt.tities. Some administrations 
prepare flrf Aotf texts for specific pugioses. The spread of offset printing 
and xeroxing has also enabled some institutions to produc.e reading 
materials speedily and at relatively low cost. 

There is one trend in the preparation of reading matter for adu^lts 
which deserves to be reinforced, namely, thp production of texts and 
istudy notes for specific programmes as well as 'casual reading texts. 
Gorrespondenqe schools must necessarily issue lesson notes specifically 

I. Often there b a shortage of educational reaciing materials alongside a relative 
abundance of pulp fiction. : » ' « . 
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tmlored fot thc.indcpctidcnt learner. It is now in some countries well- 
established practice for educational broadcasts to be supplemented by 
spccialiy prcpared^texts consisting either of very simple notes or quite 

^ detailed background surveys of the subject in question. NeWly created, 
institutions of the open univeraty type have found that the textbooks 

^already available' on tncmarket areseldomsuitable for their particular 
courses. As a result, they have produced textbooks on tiicir awn 
account; The fact that these course-oriented textbooks have enjoyed 
enormous sales when sold commercially through booksellers would 
seem to show that despite the. proUfic output of textbooks on, all sub- 
jects for university-level students there is still a desperate need for 
texts which form an integral part of a totally conceived learning input. 

Following a recdnt inquiry, Utiesco reached the conclusion that 
the cryidg; need for educational materials in the developii^ countries 
could t^e met oiily by internationai^^ 

There ^e several concldsions and' recommendations to be made, 
^ based oxx replies to the questionnaire and Uncsco*s own. exper- 
ience: 

The developing countries present a challenge and a littie- 
^ explored market in educational software material, especially as 
* ' regards developments and innovations. Their real needs are 
often not widely known, and their choice of purchase is liinited. 
The producers bf educational materials iii the developed 
^ countries nave the necessary mekn$ at tiieir disposal with which 
* to produce and distribute educational materials, specially those 
used in modern methods and techniques, which cdn be supplied 
under mutually advantageous schemes to those countries which 
do not have tiie possibility to produce tibem themselves and yet 
need them urgently in order to iiriprqve their means of instruction^ 
and to expand their system of education. ' 

Regional conferences on book supplies took place in Tokyo in 1966 
and Accra in 1968. Both concluded that eVery country needs to build 
up a national book industry. < 

At the beginning of this chapter it .was pointed out that here and 
there original thought and^ experiment existed with regard to adult 
education methods. The problem is htm to ensure that sporadic inno- 
vations become widely knowTi ^^nd take firm joojt: • . ^ 

In order to innovate in educatio;Q, it is not edough to have ftesh 
ideas about teacfong methods! Undoubtedly, such ideas are 
needed. Indeed, they may even lead to new approaches to 
training involving a reappraisal not only 06 curriculum content 
and teaching mjcthods . but also of structmre^ and instjitutions. 

I. Uneacoy Muting of Publishers and Producers of Education Materials, Nice, 37-28 

May 1971, .^p. sr~3 (Uncsco doc.). 
^y^C hs^cz, The TEVEC Case: An Experiment in Adult Education Using the Multi- 
^ li^edta System;^ p. i, Paris and Geneva, Unesco and IBE, 197a. 
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But between such ideas, Kbwcver wide-ran^ng and clearly 
thought out they may be, and reality, there is a gulf. It is not 
,till it has come into reasonably widespread use in -educational 
practice, and been actually reflected in functional new institu-. 
tions, that an educational innovation can be said to have really 
taken root.^,.^ 

The fundamental reason why innovations in methods and devices do 
not get widely adopted is that very few people know about them. In 
evidence to Unesco for the Tokyo Conference, a few countries express- 
ed satisfaction, with the domestic dissemination of information but 
the majority view was that information was hard to come by and 
haphazard. Moreover, in countries such as the United States there 
may be an abundance of raw information.^ 

... but no great volume of organized and evaluated information,v 
guides to compatibility of various hardware and software and 
certainly no central source for the raw information. There are 
no * standardized guides or procedures available to help an 
educator select the equipment best suited to his needs and budget 
and no generally accepted and widely distributed cost-benefit 
studies of the many systems on the market . 

The decision to use methodology, media, and technology 
often rests with the individual teacher. Teachers who develop 
special skills in th^e use of new software and hardware may or 
may not share their knowledge With their colleagues. 

Most of the information about new media and methods is dissemi- 
nated through the pages of professional journals and news-sheets, which 
nowadays devote much space to articles and comments on instruction 
methods. In many countries, government and non-goverpmental agen- 
cies arrange short-term and long-term courses, workshops, seminars 
and conferences to' initiate administrators and teachers into the use of 
innovative methods and new mechanical deuces. Much is learnt from 
reports in newspapers and from* manufacturers* and publishers' adver- 
tising copy. Some institutions 'ensure that at least one staff, member 
becomes a media specialist so that he can give instruction and offer 
advice to other members of staff. Sweden is in the process of building 
L:^p a documentation centre in conjunction with the library of the Na- 
^-^Jltionol Institute of Educational Research. But in general it is^tent 
that more compreheflsivc and deliberate measures are required. 

The international dissemination of hiformation is predictably in- 
adequate. Here there is the additional problem of the language factor. 
Several countries complained in their evidence to Unesco for the 
Tokyo Conference that although they were most anxious to adopt 
new methods, they could not obtain reliable information in their own 
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language and 'that they also found publicafioM about the media to 
be costly. ^. 

The methods used in adult education determine the amount of 
effective learning that t^es place. Yet most institutions make very 
little effort, if indeed any, to assess thp general effectiveness of the 
instructional |nput to their programmes. There has alsp been remark- 
ably little experimental research into the use of audio-visual media:^ 

Most of this non-experimental literature consisted of surveys, 
testimonials, historical aijd descriptive assessments, reports of 
informal evaluations-T-all of which (Hd not even attempt to deal 
with or assess the instructional effectiveness of audio-<^\dsual 
media. / 

Urgentiy needed is much closer co-operation among all the special- 
ists, concerned with the instruction Sf adults — media specialists, sub- 
ject specialists, programme directors — since the application of their 
collective expertise, as the fruitfuj collaboration of interdisciplinary 
teams in planning open university courses has shown, would lead to 
a more objective and scientific evaluation of contemporary practice 
and the introduction of fresh combinations of methods. 



\ 



1. Peggie L. Campau, SeUdive Review of the Results of Research on the use of Audio^ 
p Vistml Media to Teach Adults, p, ^, Council of Exxropc^ igya, 
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The administrative, 
organizing and teaching force 

For a country or region envisaging adult education as a comprehensive 
public service it is essential to analyse and differentiate between 
the professional and para-professional functions that have to be per->* 
•formed with a view to formulating sets of competencies for each func^' 
tion* Up to the present time there has been precious little job analysis. 
Perhaps a national commission of specialists^ including administrators^ 
planners, social scientists and agronomists, should be appointed to 
recommend the, types of full-time and part-time personnel thai are 
needed. ^ 

\\. is necessary to cUfferentiate among three levels of personnel. 
First^ there are those who are employed full time in an adult education 
service and who may envisage it as a permanent career. Second, there 
are those Who are full time in a general educational service but who 
are required to devote a prescribed percentage of hours to adult 
educatipn. Third, there are. those who are employed on a strictly 
part-time basis; This last group may further be divided into those 
who expect to be paid and those, such as local lay leaders, who gladly 
serve as volunteers. The high cost of employing full-time professionals 
means that in most countries the second and third categories are, and 
will continue to remain, vastly more numerous than the first category. 

Some of those who wish to raise the status of adult education 
suggest that almost any- professional person whose duties require the 
use of communications sidlls is an adult educator. This is to strain the 
meaning of words and involves the risk of irritating powerful profcs*^ 
sional groups, notably community development and agricultural 
extension specialists^ The first and foremost task of an agricultural 
extension officer, for example, is to help farmers maximize their 
efficiency. He is an educator of adults to the 'extent that he cannot 
achieve his ^m without some knowledge of learning theory since it 
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is* obvious that farmers will not adopt new methods of cul^vation 
unless they understand why and how they should do so. But this fact 
does- not make him an adult educator in a professional sense. Simi- 
larly, those^people who are; often cited as being educators of adults 
without being conscious of the fact may well be worth mobilizing in 
support of a determined expansion of adult learning activities but 
they are not professional adult educators. 

One of the main barriers to improving adult education program- 
mt^s and to initiating new ones is die absence in most countries of a 
sizeable corps of highly qualified, full-time professional staff capable 
of generating and spreading original ick^^ planning and co-ordinating 
substantial programmes and r'^i^jijg^e general level of administra- 
tive, organizational and teaching competence,^ 

The evidence is quite conclusive that no single^ factor is more 
conducive to the quickening of activity than the appointment of full- 
time staff. Yet almost nowhere in the -world is the full-time staffing 
of adult education services remotely adequate, as the evidence sub- 
mitted to the Tokyo C3onference by country after country clearly 
showed.* 

In etude quantitative terms the positioii might seem to have 
improved dramatically since thc\Montreal Clonference, Countries 
which formerly had no full-time staff now have at least a few, and 
several countries have multiplied tnc number of personnel several 
times over.' It is by comparison witk the staffing complement in 
other sections of the social services thaVthe absolute increase in the 
total number of adult educatoris looks puny. Few countries with large 
populations employ more than 1,000 fuU-tmxe^taff; a majority employ 
fewer than 160. Thus, the staff of a single newjtiniyersity, polytechnic 
or secondary school, necessarily serving a restricted' and essentially 
privileged social group, is likely ta outnumber all the professional 
adult educators in a country put together. By contrast, whole regions 
where poverty is ever-present may count themselves lucky to have 
the assistance of a solitary full-time adult educator* 

I. cf. Coombf it at., op. cit*, p. 613: There is a world-wide scarcity of the first type 
— broad gauged planners and coordinators who can competently deal with 
all sorts of education and development factors and who are good implementers 
as well. T^oit there are a few outstanding persons with this capacity is fortui- 
tous; those we encountered had never been purposely trained for this role 
(partly because the need for this new breed of sub-national planner/adminis- 
trator has only begun to be widely recognized and no provisions have been, 
made for selecting^ and developing them).* ^ 

9: For examplr. 'Kenya has an acute shortage of professionally trained personnel 
in all fields for^an adequate education programme' (evidoi^ce submitted for 
the Tokyo Conference). A. 

3. In Hungary, for example,- in 1969, 4,000 full-time adult educators were employ- 
ed in informal adult education lUone.-— J. Kulich, Training of AdUlt Educators 
' and Adult Education Jlestarch in Hungaty,'p. g, Vancouver, 1973. 
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The acute scardty pf properly trained, fuU-timc personnel capable 
of assuming a broad rang6 of responsibilities has become a major 
concern of all^those concerned about the development of adult educa- 
tion. Hardly a conference is held anywhere at the international, 
. national or local level without a resolution being passed that 'an 
urgeiit remedy is called for.^ The Tokyo Conference was no excep- * 
tion:' ; 

The Commission was in nb doubt that the biggeitt challenge 
facing adult education during the 1970s would be how to mobi- 
lize and train sufficient profcssibnaT personnel to discharge the 
^ multifarioui^ tasks involved in enabCi^ adults to learn and to. 
want to go on learning. 

Why is there so much concern and relatively so little action ? Undoubt- 
edly the main reason is that the majority of public authorities begrudge 
the establishment of full-time posts, whether in their own institutions 
or through subsidies to ^nori-govemmental . agencies. Even when 
generally well disposed towards adult education needs, they prefet 
to rely upon a makeshift service staffed by volunteers or part-time 
salaried workers or at. best by temporary full-time staff/ Within the 
" administration of a ministry of education or local education authority,' 
it is quite common to find that an official with primary responsibility 
for one aspect or another of in-school education is incidentally required . 
.to keep an eye on adullA^education. Without a, conscious changfc of 
policy on the part of the public authorities the situation will never 
improve. Qne argurnent that ought to appeal to them is that the extent 
to which adiiTt education can contribute to increased ccdnomic output 
and an enhanced quality of life is contingi;nt upon the employment 
of a critical mass of personnel of high calibre. 

If there is a certain lack of quality in some of the personnel cur- 
rently employed in adult education, it is mainly because of the absence 
of attractive career prospects.* Well-qualified people in educational 
or other posts are either ignorant of professional opportunities in 
adult education or regard them as insufficiently secure and prestigious, 
CivU Servants in educational administration have been known to 
regard attachment to adult education as akin to penal servitude or as 
no more than a staging post on the ascent to higher rank. Young 

I. Dtiring the sixties the training topic was oh several occasions the subji:c,t of 
entire issues of adult education journals. For example, the very first nunibcr 
of the new journal Convirgenci was on the theme of 'The Training of Adult 
£ducators^ ' " . 

a. Final Report, op. cit, p. 34. 

3. cf. Vemer and Booth, op. cit, p. 110, 'The demand for further education far 
exceeds the availability of competent administrators or institutional agents. 
So long as adult education continues as a marginal institutional actjvity with- 
out a weU|defined line of career development, this scarcity of personnel am 
apt to continue.' 

i 
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graduates, especially in many of the developing countries, can see 
no glamour in a c^ateer in adult education in comparison with nearly 
all the other profcwions. An adult education service has to offer a 
visible vertical and lateral career structure and competitive salaries. 
It also has to mak;^ it widely known that it is not offering a tedious, 
hole-in-the-comeij career but .one demanding a social conscience, 
a variety of skiUf and the capacity for leadership. It is commonly 
claimed that maxiiy people do hot stay in an adult education service 
because: (a) they do not identify themselves with it; and (b) the salary 
structure is inadequate. 

The fuU-ti^i^ic adult educator may be defined as a penon excly- 
sively employed to assist, in one capacity , or ^another, with the syste- 
matic education of adults. Where^ the part-time worker may per- 
form his duties adequately with imperfect skills and limited exper- 
ience, the full-time adult educator cannot operate efficiently unless 
he is a thorough-going professional with special personal attributes 
and a high degree of expertise. ^ His role is demanding at all levels. 
He is noriSially expected to pl^n, implement, direct and evaluate 
programmes and to assume responsibility for recruiting, training and 
supervising the part-time organizing and teaching staff on which 
adult education agencies are compelled to rely $o heavily. In addition, 
he must /know about general educational tfends, he must establish 
and maintain contact with other professional workers and he may be 
required to develop close links between the formal educational system 
and thb community. According to the Tokyo Conference Final Report^ 
the acquit educator should possess the following qualities and abili- 
ties:* ^ 

(a) a broad social experience and a broad cultural background. 
Social sldlls, an acq^uaintance with group work and the 
dynamics of group interaction, and an understanding of 
social and poUticali processes were essential. Above all, an 
ability to feel empathy with people was often more important 

I 

1. fcf. C. Vcmcr, *Thc Training of Adult EducJltorl^ Jourmi/ of InUmaiional Congfiss 
of Unimsity Adult Education^ Vol. lo, No. i, April 1971, p. 55: \ . . modem 
society has had to systematise opportunities for learning through adult cdu-* 
cation and this hat created a work specialisation for thpsc individuals who 
manage the education of adults.^ 

». Pinal Ripori, op. cit., p. 34; cf. also W. M. Cave, TTu Public School Adult Education 
Dimtor; An Analysis of his Admimstrativi RoU (unpublished): ^ . .the program 
director's role in adult education is not an administrative stereotype. Neither 
Is it burdened with tradition or Institutional pressures. On the contrary, It is 
a comparatively new and unique administrative position, determined by and 
dependent upon the needs, interests, and desires of the adplt populace which 
It serves. Thus, besieged on the one hand by a loosely-committed clientele, 
and on the other hand by an equally uncommitted exetutive authority, the 
adult education director is compelled to reconcile these disparities through 
the appropriate role adaptations. The former is accomplished via the service 
role, the latter is accomplished through the interprative role.' 
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. than^c mere ability to plan courses and to use up-to-date 
aids and cquipmentji 

(b) enthusiasm sustained by a strong sense of social commit- 
ment was an invaluable asset; 

(c) the ability to analyse the particular social circumstances in 
which they were working in order to create the right learning 
environment for participants was important. Since adults 
were not always conscious of their learning needs, adult 
educators must be fi^?t and foremost animatcurs stimulating 
people^ to* become aware of their potential for development 
and^ inspiring them with the confidence to undertake some 
form of study or to engage in purposeful groijp activities. 

The foregoing conception of the adult educator is broader than that 
which pertains in a number of countries such as the United Kingdom 
where many adult educators are first and foremost subject teaching 
specialists or in many countrici* ^vhcre adult educators preside over 
traditional institutiBOs and eschew adventure. Rather, 'it sees adult 
educators as animateurs, in the French interpretation of that term, 
who identify cultural trends and stimulate a continuing flow of cor- 
responding educational activities. It also presupposes the ability to 
manage a comprehensive public service like that envisaged b^ J. A. 
Simpson:^ 

^ ... it is by no means visionary to expect that in some countries 
there will emerge a profession of general adult educationists to 
fill posts which will provide a network coverage of the country 
- on a population basis and where functions will be, not so much 
to teach, as to ensufe that a right to education is exercised, or, 
at least, that people avail themselves of opportunities. Such 
general workers would have to know the full range of existing 
facilities, locally and nationally, incltfding those provided by 
multi-media systems. It would be their duty to tailor an mdiyi- 

^ .dual response to an individual demand. It is likely that, in 

addition, they would have the management of a central set of 
premises aypecially for adult education and would have pastoral 
duties over a considerable area, includlag the supervision of. 
part-time teachers. 

There exists a tendency to suppose that the professional person employ- 
ed full-time in serving the education needs of adults must be cither an 
administrator, organizer or a subject tejicher or a combination of all 
three. This, is not so — other specialist functions are also important^ 
The following list gives some indication of the variety of job specifica- 
tions that can readily be identified: (a) senior administrators and plan- 
ners; (b) organizers ; (c) directors of training courses (trainers of train- 
ers); (d) researchers, statisticians and evaluators; (c) curriculum 
design specialists; (f) media specialists; (g) producers of materials. 




I. Simpton, op. cit. p. 310. 
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including tcaccking aids and textbooks; (h) writers of suitable reading 
• material for neo-literatcs; (i) agricultural extension" workers; (j) co- 
operative extension workers; (k) para-professional aides; (1) librarians 
and documentalistsj (m) the detached worker (that is, the worker 
living in the midst of a community, and not operating from an insti- 
tution); (n) counsellors and advisers. ^ V * 

- It must be «tr^»5sed that a number of countries submitting evi*^ 
dcnce in advance of the Tokyo Conference did not cite a serious short- 
age of administrators or organizers but of media specialists and authors 
of reading primers. Clearly each country has to determine its own 
staffing priorities in the light of its particular requirements. 

By the time of the Montreal Coriferencc it seemed to Arnold 
Hely that a profession of adult educators had begun to emerge:^ 

The Montreal Conference and the related fringe conferences all 
indicated by the character both of their membership and their 
dehberations the rise of the professional in adult education. The 
passing of the 'gifted amateur* may mean the loss of certain 

3ualiti& which characterized the adult cd^cation movement in 
le early days, but the rise of the professional makes possible 
a more serious and sustained attack on the problems facing adult 
education. 

That judgement applied to a severely restricted group of people, wost 
of thera coming from Canada,^Denmark, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States; and it is fair to say that, even in those countries 
where a good number of people were directly concerned with the 
education of adults, pxdy a tiny band of men and women regarded 
themselves as 'professional adult educators*. Teachers of economics 
or literature to adults— yes; organizers of programmes for adults— yes; 
but 'professionals' — no. 

Since the Montreal Conference there has been a remarkable 
changed In many countries, a high proportion of educators who work 
with adults now claim to be professionals. In the countries mentioned 
above "and in several coiyitries in Western Europe, Africa and Asia 
the total number of self-acknowledged professional adult educators' 
is no longer to be counted by the handful but by the thousands, 
especially if one includes those concerned with occupational training. 
Especially noteworthy is the appearance of a large cadre of profes- 

c 

I. C3atcgorics (a) to (1) in the Hat arc derived from evidence lubmittcd by countries 
for the Tokyo Conference. Categories (not) and (n) were not included among 
any country'i list of p^rsdnnel priorities. Ncverthrlrss, some authorities and 
agencies are now employing detoched adult wlucation workers as a way of 
tackling the problem of the cducatkJffally underprivileged. The rationale for 
employing such^vorkers is that workers based in Institutions appear to make 
little impact on the problem. Counsellors and advisers are employed by a 
rapidly increasing number of authorities and institutions. 

a. ilcly, op. cit., p. 14. ^ 
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sionals xxL a country like the United Republic of Tanzania where only 
fifteea or so years*ago there was scarcely a professional to be seen. 

The accent on professionalism is due to two mutually reinforcing 
factors. On the one hand, govenjimcntal and non-governmental 
institutionsj^ave perceived the need for specialists and, even if on a 
very smairscale^Jtlicy have accordingly established specialists posts. 
On the other handymen and women appointed as specialists or who 
eventually come to regard themselves as specialists have Become aware 
of the community of interest between them and others similarly 
placed. No sopncr have tweiity or so specialists been appointed in a 
given country than they can be seen forming a professional associa- 
tion» No sooner have several professional associations been formed in a 
given geographical region than they can be seen forming a regional 
association.^ Once formed, some professional associations set about 
trying to improve the comparative Tanking, salaries and service condi- 
tions of thfeir members.. One yard-stick of comparison which they 
qsually apply is parity with conditions in the formal, educational 
system. In common with all professions, they also insist that all adult 
educators ought to possess special entrance qualifications, Jt is this 
insistence which has partly contributed to the proliferation of pre- 
scrvicc and in-service courses discussed below. 

The Tokyo Conference welcomed the trend *for a profession <b 
emerge with a visible arid attractive career structure' and hoped that 
it would be accelerated. But the conference also entered a caveat:* 

Stress on the need for professionals in adult education should not, 
however, lead to the establishment of a closed profession* It was 
. , necessary both to preserve mobility between adult educators 
and the general field of education and to ensure a close rapport 
between professional adult educators and non-specialists. 

How ironic it would be if thosc'who for years have railed against the 
insularity of the teaching profession should themselves set tip a closed 
shop. Not only would such an action stifle imagination and experiment 
within the sector of adult education as such, it would also prevent 
that mobility within the whole field of education and between educa- 
tion and other professions which once seemed an impossible dream 
but is now being recommended by one public report on the future of 
education after another. Among those reports we may include the 
Unesco working paper for the Tokyo Conference which stated:' 

The general teacher, the *onc-fnan-band' for the transmission, 
of knowledge, who Was the linchpin of a system centred on the 
teacher ratner than on the learner, must give way to a new 

K ' Sec below, p. 1 68-9^ 

2. Final Ripori, op. cit.i p. 34. 

3. Unc^o, Adult Education in the Contixt of L{filottg Uamngt p. s8| Parii Uncico^ 
197a (Gonfcdjid 5). 
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type who will be a mcipbcr of ia multi-disdplmary team. The 
^ comppsitiprt of. the teams of specialists which will henceforward 
constitute the basis of adult education, will be based on a func- 
tional distribution of educational tasks. It should be pointed out 
that in the World Expqimcntal Literacy Programme, pluridisci- 
\ pliriarjr teams were uscH whose extremely flexible make-up 
* ) varied according to the overall or specific objective of each 
\V project. • 

So far we have been discussing the need for, and tihe role of, full-time 
adtilt educators. In practice, programmes are still very largely planned 
and administered by part-time administrators,aad organizers, espe- 
cially outside the public sector. Except at the micro level it is desirable 
that planning aixd adtxiinistration should be a full-time professional, 
task; idieally, organizing should also be a professional task/ In most 
countries, however, it is difficult to envisage public funds ever being 
^ available in sufficient quantity to sustain more than a nucleus of full- 
time staff. On the contrary, for the for<Sieealile future a good deal 
of the planning and administration arid most of the supervision of 
locally based programmes- will necessarily fall "upon the shoulders of 
part-time workers. The teaching of adults, outside the occupational 
training sector, is also certain to remain very largely a part-time 
function. v ' 

A large proportion of part-time organizfcrs are school-teachers 
who by their own choice or in response to social demand have become 
inv9^ved in adult education. Few have been trained to deal with' 
admts and some are not particularly^ interested in doing soj^.a point 
whidbi^S. discussed below^ Y^^ in many communities they are the sole 
pcrsoniat all capable of managing a programme. Besides, delib?riately 
to bypass- school-teachers would make nonsense of the current trend to 
integrate all levels of educational activity in a single framework. The 
solution lies rather in taking^^stips to modify teachers* attitudes and 
enhance their understanding of the specific needs pnd prpblcms of 
adults. \ , ^ 

Surpassed in.scriousncss only by the shortage of full-time organiz- 
ing staff is the shortage of ancillary sitaff. ^ The result is that highly 
qualified and potentially creative professionals arc often bogged do>vn . 
in routine work vi^hich gradually saps their enthusiasm. It is this 
cumulative inertia which often leads to the passive attitude towards 
non-participants, described above. Clerical assistance is generally 
inadequate and often non-existent, especially in support of part-time 
administrators and organizers. In many*places the 'principal' or 'super- 

I, In ^dencc lubmittcd for the Tokyo Conference, the United States itttcd: 
•There is considerable evidence that adult education programmes through-, 
out the United States could be strengthened significantly by 'use of thcj 
para-profciiional aide in many tasks. Such aides would assist the senioi? 
professional or master teacher in expanding the instructional programme.' 

If M 
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visor' of adult classes can be found of ah evening uncomfortably seated 
in an obscure corner of a school building desperately trying, alone 
^ and unaided, to cope with registers, time-tables, syllabuses, corres- 
pondence and files, which he is obliged to carry round with him in a 
small suitcase. Precious few adult education programmes are serviced 
by specialists whp can prepare materials or look after the storage, 
repair and distribution of equipment. 

As already indicated, the teaching of adults is overwhelmingly 
a part-time occupation largely carried out in academic courses by 
fuU-timc teachers^ seeking, l^jke some part-time organizer^, to sup- 
plement their incomes. ' Outside formal education equivalency courses, 
a growing number of those employed are not School-teachers at all but^ 
people from a broad spread of other professions. This trend is all to 
the good. In China, for examp^le, many professional leaders and 
skilled manual workers have left their urban homes in order to teach, 
in rural communes. , • 

In general, those who teach adults o^ a part-time basis arc poorly 
pai<l, a fact which explains, according to those critics who apparently 
rule out altruistic motives, the -dubious quality of much of the teaching 
that goes on.* Poor pay is often associated with differentials in the 
fee scale from one district to another. The solution is obvious^ — raise 
pay levels and remove the differentials — but not easy to apply; Part- 
time adult teachers seldom belong to an assdciationt capable of col- 
lective bargaining, and teachers' unions seldom seem disposed to 
protest about inadequate part-time payments. Nevertheless, in order 
to remedy the situation, national or local governments anxious to 
raise the quality of the adult education service have only to fix the 
rates of pay in relation to the rates for full-time teachers in the regular 
education system.' 

If adult education services are to be ex;panded, the administrative, 
organizing and teaching force will have to be expanded too. The ques- 
tion is then raised: from which sources arc suitable recruits to be drawn ? 

I. cf.* Gommmion on Post-secondary Education in Ontario, op. cit., p. 23: 
. . low status of adult education is constantly reinforced and symbolised by 
the fact that the teaching of most of their courses is organized on an overload 
basis, as an extra activity for staff pursuing salary supplements. Is it surprbing 
then, when part-time students resignedly murmur about the sorry attitudes 
of some of their teachers— those who seem less to be cqltivating the vineyard 
of learning than operating a mining claim*. 
.2. Except perhaps in such institutions as community colleges and the sector of 
occupational training. A survey by the National Teachers' Association of the 
United States, carried out in 107a, found that of its 200,000 members teaching 
adulu, 41.9 per cent were engaged full time and only 74 per cent part time. 
3. cf. 'The organizations concerned with general academic adult education have 
great difficulty in finding teachers who arc wcU-qualificd both pcdagogically 
and with respect to their subjects, because they arc at present unable to p?iy 
, adequate salaries due to the present insufficient support by the State.' Evidence 
submitted by Austria 'to the Tokyo Conference. 

\ 
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A distinction must be drawn between the recruitment of full-time 
and that of part-time or voluntary workers. 

As regards tfie first category, the Tokyo CJonfcrcncc recommended 
that full-time adult educators might be recruited, from among th.e 
following groups:* 

(a) volunteer teachers and organizers who had a common 
background of experience with the communities which they 
V X would serve; ' 

(bO teachers who had already taken part in adult education 
programmes or run evemn^ centres on a part-^time basis 
and decided that their main interest was dealing with aduiti; 

(c) men and wwtien with special knowledge and skilli. 

There is a tradition in a few of the industrially advanced countries 
that the great majority of recruits to adult education should have 
reached a mature age and have had practical experience of planning 
^and organizing programmes. A recent report on adult education in 
England and Wales by a committee of inquiry expressed the view 
that:* 

For the most part, wc sec great advantage in the mijority of 
full-time adult education staflf^bcing recruited after a peri6d of 
experience in a part-time capacity, but we would not wish to 
exclude a valuable ^ minority who will wish to start this work 
on a full'-timc basis, ^ > 

The practical implication of applying the maturity and experience 
criteria is that adult cducaton come in large numbers from the teach- 
ing profession. What happens is tiiat a man or ^yoman teacher begins 
'by teaching adults in the evenings and then becomes the part-time 
supervisor of an evening' progranimc. The next step. is to become a 
full-time organizer. This progression is fruitful when the individual 
is energetic and imaginative but deleterious whcn.ihc individual is 
not. Too often, adult education programmes arc run by 'caretakers* 
of unimaginative programmes r#her than unimateurs, 

» The Tokyo C^onjfercncc recommended that the following cate- 
gories of people might be recruited as part-time adult educators:* 

(a) Qualified people from many professions who could serve as * 
teachers, leaden or organizers 'after undergoing the appro- 
priate training. ^ * 

(b) Local officials of government departments, especially those 
who were in charge of extension or community develop- 

u mcnt services* 

-^(c) Teachen who had *undergdne a short orientation training 
course. ^ * 



I. Final i?</^/,*op. cit., p. 34. 

a. Aduii Education: A 'Plan For Devttopnunt, p. 133, London, ^ 1 973. 
3. Fituit Report, op» cit, p» ^r^» 
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- (d) ^^Semor Citizens*, who often exerdsed considerable influence 
. in the community because of tl^e esteem in which liiey \vere 
'held. . ^• ■;. ' . ' 

- : (e). University students, e^pedally in developing countries where 
bigrily qualified people were frixquently in short supply 
. aipong the older age groups. - \ ' 

This classification is based on an assumption that those who are 
experts ih^a given field do not necessarily make the best teachers,^ 
especially when adult students may spring from, a sodal and educa-* 
tional nulieu different firom their own. Differences in experience, in 
attitudes, and in vocabulary create obstacles to cbnimunicktion and 
when communication fails effective learning does ^ not take place. 
To take an example: a labour; union may wish to provide a course 
of instruGtion for its members on a specialist subject such as economics. 
A trained economist m^y be incapable of explaiiung economic «theory 
to working-men or, indeed, incapable of finding out what will stimulate 
their int^erest and why. So the union may have tq select one of its*own 
jmembers with kndwn skills in communication and send him off to 
a course in econonacs. Many individuals learn most readily from their 
peers because they have confidence in them as reliable sources of 
information or masters of practical skilb and are not intimidated as 
they may be by professional spcdalists. Thus, in a education 
programme local leaders may be chosen to play a central role. For 
example, in order to encourage farmers to adopt new storage or selling 
practices, agriculljiral extension officiers might operate principally 
through the mediation of natural leaders. It then follows, of course, 
that one of the skills required of professional organizers is a capacity 
to identify natural leaders. ». * 

Those who may fofmially be defined as belonging to the full-time 
profession of adult education such as programme directors, literacy 
spedalists, occupational training spedalists or university extension 
officers, comprise only a proportion of the people engaged regularly 
in the education . of others. The personnel resources for adult educa- 
tion work include, at Icai^^potentially, a nation's journalists, radio 
and television producers, agricultural extension officers, librarians, 
doctors, civil servants in close touch with the public, community 
leaders, mayors, social workers, health offi6ers and community per- 
sonnel. The educational dimension of their wolrk may be quite evident 
to some of these people whereas other^ iiiay be either unaware of it 
^ or see it as relatively unimportant. There can be no question, however, 
that it would contribute to the general good of society if all of the^p 
were to perform their educational role more systenjiatically. This was 

I . cf. EGA Secretariat, op. cit, p. 1 3 : 'It 19 well known that niany African training 
institutions are staiTed by individuals recruited on the premise that once one 
knows, then one can teach what one knows to someone else.* 
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tie view of some delegates at the Tokyo Conference, whp argued 

that:^ ■* ' * 

• ■ .• ^ 
. anyone occupying a position of responsibility in society could 
not escape from the duty of helping to educate his less fortunate 
fellow countrymen. These included such people/ as doctors, 
social wbrkers and librarians whose work brought them into 
^ daily contact with people. Wherever a person supervises others, 
>he should be conscious of the educational dimension of his work. 
Anyone who has already a minimum of education should help^ 
in promoting education in his neighbourhood as those who are 
• most educationally and culturally under-privileged are best 
helped by those who share their daily life. 

Nearly everyone is potentially an educator. Nearly all of us teach 
someone at some point in time. Every milieu has a wealth of potential 
" resources. * It is this realization that has inspired IlUch to advocate 
his contact system and others to advQcate educational exchange 
marts by means of columns in the press or swap boxes in ptiblic 
libraries. - 

lilich has recommended a system of learning webs whereby all 
those who have something to teach and all those who require instruc- 
tion sh6uld make contact with one another. In small communities 
such a system already often works in an informal way. It would be 
more difficult to apply it to large centres of population but it certainly 
deserves more conisidez^On than many critics havie. been prepared to 
give it. The critics have misjudged its potential efficiency by assuming 
that it would necessarily be a haphazard arrangement. In practice, 
there is no reason why such a. system should not be treated as an 
important element in any general scheme of adult education.^ This 
presupposes that the public adMt education service, in addition to 
providing its own programmes, would ensure that full facilitijcs were^ 
put at the disposal of would-be voluntary teachers and students.' 
Such facilities could include'issuing regular lists of teachers and stu- 
dents, offering small roonjs free of charge in evening centres and libra- 
ries, giving specialist advice and providing approjlrfate teaching 
materials. Supporting services are 'required, of course, by all adult 
educators, especially when .operating alone. 

Only a few of the full-time staff and virtually none of the part- 

^ _ ■* 

I. fpinal R^porty op. cit,y p, 25' * 

Hi cf. Coombs et al.. Attacking Rural Poherty: Hbw Non-Formal Education Cpn Hdp, 
^ p. 20, London 1974: 'Potential resourccc for non-formal education^ in rurkl 
areaj are often underutilized or untapped. . . . the expertise qf local master 
craftsmen, progressive fanners, entrctpreneurs and government specialists 
posted ii;! rural communities could be harnessed forepart-time instruction; 
and educated hut underemployed adolescents and young adults could share 
their general education with others.'" 
3. Sec p. 149-50. 
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time staff currently emjployed in edult. education have been formally 
traineid, tthougb maxiy have completed teacher<-training courses. 
Until very recently, indeed, it was commonly assumed that adult 
educators had a natural flair for organizing or teaching, and did not 
th^-dTojfe require any training or at least not the sort that necessitated 
atteli^ng regular courses;^ But today the drive on the part of adult 
educators themselves to become as professionally competent as pos- 
sible and to create a professional identity* and the growing sophistica- 
tion of adhunistradve and organizational procedures have combined 
to produce a demand for the professional training of ^dult educators, 
a demand that comes not only from within the profession itself but 
from outside. In Finland, for example, training is compulsory for 
fuU-tmie administrators and teachers eniployed in institutions sub- 
sidized by the State. In a number of countries, the State docs not 
stipulate that personnel be professionally trained but in practice both 
public and very often private institutions do so Stipulate or give pre- 
ference to candidates who have been trained. Moreover, wherever 
training courses have become numerous, the greater has been the 
tendency for institutions to demand that new recruits should^/^ssess 
professional qualifications;^ . 

In societies where only the young have the benefit of formal 
education it may be considered that they have a particular ^respon- 
sibility to shsure their privileges with older people by using their spare 
time, especially during vacations, to organize literacy programmes 
or to serve as teachers. A few governments demand and others 
prescribe that the young should serve the adult education .movement. 
In Burma, for example, university students work during the summer 
months^ll literacy cqrps. Mobilizing the group to lead and teach not 
only helps to overcome a present shortage of staff but also predisposes 
them to become leaders and teachers on a permanent basis. 

Although today, in many countries, a complex and politically 
delicate issue, teacher training poses far fewer problems than the train- 
ing of personnel for the adult education service. For one thing, the. 
latter service is heterogenous, involving a wide range of providers 
firom universities to community schools, from commercial undertak- 
ings to non-profit-maldng private agencies. The vital need is to achieve 
as much of a conunon core in training as possible so that occupational 

I. It is significant that there is no reference to training for adult educator! in 
Hely's poft-Moi\treal study jVlru; Trends in Adtdt Education, op. cit. Nor did 
the Montreal Conference have much to say on the subject. 

^ Som6 of the older generation of adult educators still regard formal training 
as a waste of time and are suspicious of those who theorize about but do not 
practise adult education.^ 

3. Some national annual statbtics relating to training for adtdt educadon are 
comprehensive, naipely Czechoilavakia (900 full-time and 5,000 part-time 
staff) ; Poland (2,00a full-dme and 20,(foo part-time) ; Indonesia ( 1 1 0,000 part- 
time); Cuba (23,406 part-tlme teachers). 
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mobility between one sector and another can be encouraged and so 
that, wherever they work and whatever their clientele, adult educators 
can freely communicate with one another, sharing problems and 
exchanging useful information. Specialized knowledge and unique 
skiUs are obviously required for particular kinds of programmes such 
as, for example, industrial training, but anyone professionally engaged 
in the education of adults must acquire a good deal of core knowledge 
and skills. Ideally, therefore, the initial training and some of the in- 
service training of adult educators should take place in training 
centres catering for a comprehensive range of expertise. Generic 
training can then be supplemented by specialized training on the job 
or by means of induction courses. 

Eight types of training courses can be distinguished: 
Jxtt. organize and administrators: (a) initial training — ^full time; (b) ini- 

fikl^- training — part time; (c) in-service training— full time; 

(d). in-service training— part time. 
For teachers: (a) initial 'training — ^full time; (b) initial training — part 

time; (c) in-service training — full time; (d) in-sendce training'— 

part time. 

Since about 1966 there has been in some countries a spectacular 
increase in the number and variety of training courses designed for 
full-time specialists. The following types of course can be identified: 
(a) undergraduate degree courses; (b) post-graduate degree courses; 
(c) post-graduate diploma and certificate courses; (d) short, full-time 
preparatory courses; (e) in-service training courses of varying lengths. 

There are manifest advantage;^ "in locating full-time training 
courses in universities. One advantage is that universities can offer 
the interdisciplinary collection of courses that is required. University- 
level courses are intended for young graduates who wish to embark 
upon a career in adult education* or foronen and women who, having 
already cnbarked on such a career, desire a formal training and the 
valuable academic award that goes with it* Notably in North America, 
but also in many countries in Europe, including Czechoslovakia, the 
United Kingdom and Yugoslavia, in a few African countries and in 
Cuba it is possible to obtain a doctoral or master's degree or a diploma 
chiefly a$ a result of following prescribed courses. In the Uifited States 
of America no feWer than seventy-five universities now offer master's 
or doctoral degree courses; an indication of the scale of this provision 
is that during the year. 1971 the one-thoiisandth American doctoral 
degree in adult education was awarded.^ ' 

Until recently, governments and institutions in the developing 
countries sent their personnel for training at universities in the more 
developed countries. Thus several university and government depart- 

I. cf. E. K. Townacnd Coles, ^nimsitUs and Adult Education Residrch arid' Training, 
A Survey, IGUAE, 1970. ' - 
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mcnts in places as far apart as Hong Kong and the Sudan have 
arranged for nearly all tifc^eir professional staflf t6 be trained in a devel- 
oped ' country* One bygone, however, the developing countries' are 
introducing their own post-graduate training courses. 

Beyond the vocational training course, faciUties in many univer- 
sities havc been extended to enable specialists to obtain research 
degrees or to undertake a major piece pf research as part of the requir- 
eitients for a' degree. A pattern now seems to be established in which 
the developing countries provide their own post-graduate training 
courseis up to the diploma or ce^ficate level but send those who arc 
academically well qualified to undertake research for a master's or 
a doctoral degrecr at universities in the more, developed countries. 

Adult education is included as a component in the^ curriculum 
of some undergraduate degree courses, as in the University of Zambia, 
for ejcample, with a view either to enabling education Students to 
acquire at least some knowledge of adult education or to inducing 
students in other professions such as medicine to appreciate that adult 
education is also a profession with which it is worth developing a 
co-operative telationship- 

Short, full-time preparatory courses are far more numerous than 
long-term courses ; ranging in length firom one to six months, they are 
commonly offered in the developing countries for field Workers and 
nori-^^duate workers at all levels. Some of these courses are arranged 
by universities but the majority take place at national or regional 
training centres under government control. The Philippines has a 
national centre and at the national level India has incorporated 
within the National Institute of Adult Education a Department of 
Adult Education whose several functions include the training of 
social education officers. One of the^most original schemes for short 
training courses is totbe found in Senegal, where extension workers,^ 
selected from among the natural leaders in their communities, are 
trained at centres d*animaiion rurales. ^ It is, incidentally, worth noting 
that in a number of developing countries the public authorities now 
consider that enough attention has been paid to the training of high- 
level specialists such as economists and planners and that the time 
has arrived to devote more resources to the training of community 
leaders. Short courses are also provided by voluntary agencies, trade 
unions, co-operative societies and many other organizations. 

Apart from the expatision of short-term courses there has been 
a striking increase in the number of occasional seminars, conferences 
and workshops. In several Latin American countries jieminars are 
regularly held on Saturdays. The impetus here has come less from 
employing bodies than from adult educators themselves, determined 

I. Sec B. M. Cisic, *Scncgar in J. Lowe (cd.), Adutt Education and Nation Buildings 
p. 99-102, Edinburgh, 1970. 
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to keep in touch with one another and to enhance their profe^ional 
expertise. ^ 
\ There is growing evidence that senior officials employing mis- 
ceUaneous categories of community workers — social workers, coin- 
min^ty developers, agricultural extension officers, health educators, 
adulV^ educators and so on — are leaning to the view that, if not 
trained, in unison throughout an entire training programme, such 
workers >should attend- certain courses in common, for example, the 
study of sc^cial change, and share at least some^ training experiences.' 
Kenya, for instance, has planned multi-purpose r^dX training centresr 
which combhie all the training facilities in rural ar^as in place of the 
present fragmented, and generally under-utilized system of individual 
centres. Sudan has established a community devmppment training 
centre for adult educators and social workers. If it is not posisible to 
train professional \v6rkers for all the community services within a 
single ini(tittition, it is^at least desirable to make sure that the trainiiig 
institutions are in suffidently close proximity to one another to ensure 
tl^at certain generic coulees and a number of social and recreational 
facilities are shared. It is ^o desirable for professional workers in the 
social services to share some in-servige training experiences in order 
that they may break doivn ^tie semantic barriers that Separate them 
and discu!ts the many ppblenu that they face in common. 

In spite of the intensive employment of part-time organizers, 
especially in eVening-class centrcs^^^arrangements are only just begin- 
ning to be made for their training arid in only afew/^ountrics iS^training 
compulsory as a pre-condition of etQployment. Y^t such training 
is essential for efficient performance. T^e training courses that exist 
for part-time orgaiiizers^enerally take cfrie of three forms: (a) short 
courses of weekly meetings usually hchj in the evenings; (b) resid<»itial 
courses, usually covering a^ week-eriTl but sometimes covering a week 
or more; (c) a combination, of a period in residence with weekly 
meetings. In the^view.of the Tokyo Conference;^ 

ThQ training of part-time workers obviously depends upon the 
state of their existing skills and knowledge. At the least, they 
mi;st know something about adult {earning and they must be 
able to identify with the people whom they have to s^rve. As a 
^ rule, their training should take place in the milieu in which diey 
' work. At times, it might be valuable to bring them into residence 
for concentrated courses. 

In virtually all countries, the ratio of part-time to full-time teachers 
of adults is very high. In the United Kingdom, for example, the ratio 
is approximately 200 : i. The only area in which full-time teachers 
of adults are at all widely employed is that of industrial training. For 

I. Final Report^ op. cit., p. 35. 
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all prjactical purposes^ therefore^ it can be as&umed that reliaace upoa 
pkrt-time teachers will remain a permanent factor. 

Two peremiial criticisms are levelled at the performance of part- 
time teachers: (a) too many arc amatwrs; (b) too many are school- 
teachers who have-little empathy with adult learners and who cannot^ 
or will not, modify their school-room teaching styles.^ Very often the' 
low status of adult education services is partly due to public distrust 
of the teachers' competence, « The public authorities tend to ignore 
this problem altogether or to shirk spending money on training schemes. 
Part-time teachers themselves are unlikely to see any advantage 
in surrendering a part of their leisure time for training when the tenure 
of employment is precarious, the financial rewards small and the 
working environment frequently uncongenial. There are some deter- 
mined government departments>and administrators, however, who 
are experimenting with a variety of training schemes. In Yugoslavia, 
for instance, it is diflScult for a part-time teacher to obtain eniployment 
unless he first attends a training course. In the Ukrainian S.S.R. a 
five-year plan was drawn up in 1 971 to ensure the obligatory training 
of all, teachers. In the United Kingdom several local authorities will 
no l(Siger employ^ part-time teachers unless they have previously 
attcnacdl part-time courses necessitating approximately 60-80 hours 



' I. cf. Uncico, Mating of Expirts on Strvius to Out-ofSlchool Touth in thi Asian 
Rigion, Bangkok, igys. Final Report, p. 6. 'In thii regard, the participanu 
cxprcsicd general dis»atitfaction with the usual performance in out-of-jchool 
programmes of ichool-tcachcn and other authorities coming from outside the 
local communities who tended to direct and instruct rather than stimulate 
' and encourage youth in the development of their own sense of awarene». 
It was hiclievcd that local instituti6ns and niembcrs of the community with 
particular skills might he more effective in providing relevant learning exper- 
iences.' 

a. c£.the following sUtement by a senior education official: 'It could be said that 
the standard t)f part-time teaching in adult education is its Achilles heeli but 
part-time teachers are the people* with whom the public mainly come into 
conUct, and they are the ones- who deliver the goods from the public's point 
of view. The public expect to have to put up with imsatisfactory material 
facilities in E^ning Institutes, but they do expect, and have a right to expect, 
a high quality of teaching and sympathetic involvement in the subject for 
which they have voluntarily enrolled and paid a fee. There is often a drop 
off in studients' attendance at adult education claucs in the course of the seuion. 
, There are, of coune, a number of reasons for this wastage, but I susgcct that 
high amongst them is dissatisfaction with the standard of teaching experienced, 
including in some cases an inability to adapt school techniques and content 
of work to adult learning nepds. Since the provision of adult education in the 
foreseeable future will depend largely on part-time teachers, local education 
authorities- must Uckle more^^agoroully their training. A» determined attack 
on this problem by L.E.A.'s over the next ten years would do more to raise 
the image of the adult educatipn service in the eyes of the public, and to elim- 
inate the frequent charge that the work constitutes only fringe education, 
than any other single action.' A. N. Fairbaim, Om Country s Look into th$ Post' 
Russill Era, p. 3 (unpublished). 
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of instruction. In Norway and SSwcdcn there are abundant training, 
opportunities for study-grotfp*i8aders both under the aegis of national 
associations and at the focal level. * 

The training of part-time teachers is far from easy to arrange. 
Most of them are already committed to full-time employment and 
enjoy little free time. In sparsely populates! areas they may face 
awkward travel pro'blems. Accordingly they must be given a powc'rful 
incentive to undergo training. This might take the form of an increase 
in teaching fees directly relatecl to the number of hours spent in train- 
ing. Coulees must be held at convenient times and in attractive condi- 
tions; whenever possible, it is desirable to arrange courses in residence, 
for the more seriously the provider appear to regard ti'aining and the 
more attractive the training environment, the niore part-time teachers 
/ will want to undergo training, ' 

A high proportion of adult teaching is done, by school-tcacherS. 
Yet to professional adult educators it has long been apparent that, 
- by and large, heq^dmastcrs and school-teachers are indifferent towards 
adult education. The majority never have anything to do with it. 
The problem is regularly discussed- at major gatherings of adult edu- 
caton. It was raised at Elsinore and^ as Hely noted :^ 

One of the interesting trends at the Montreal Gonfeircnce was 
the incrtascd stress placed upon the need for greater involvement 
of schools and teacners in the work of adult education* 

' Like so many other international conferences, the Montreal CSonfer- 

' ence recommended that there should be a compulsory adult educa- c 

tion component in all teacher training courses. The Tokyo Conference 
^ reiterated the proposal: * 

Adult education should be treated as a subject in the syllabus 
of teacher-training courses. Their curricula should include such 
topics as the psychology of the adult learner, community prob- 
lems and teacning methods and techniques. 

In practice, very few teacher training curricula include an aduh educa- « 
tion component, though several countries have taken appropriate 
action. Since 1969 the Ministry of Education in the United Republic 
of Tanzania has required that adult education shotild be a compulsory 
course in all teacher training colleges with a view to producing multi- 
skilled teachers able' to deal with adults and children alike in learning 
situations. Since 1972 adult education is one of the subjects to be 
studied in teacher training colleges in Kenya. In Sweden, a bill relating 
to the training of folk high school teachers, approved in 1969, stipulat- 
ed that in the regular teacher-training course more attention should be 
paid to the different facets of adult education. Nigeria has declared: 

f . Hely, op. cit., p. 107. 

a. Final Report, op. cit., p. 35. 
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^Training in adult education methods and techniques should be avail- 
able at all levels, especially in teacher training colleges, secondary 
schools and universities.' Finally, Venezuela, has stated that:^ 

• ... a general plan for the professional improvement of teaching 

* Staff, is under study. This plan calls for 'the organization of short 
training courses designed to inform teaching staff of the new 
concept: given to life-long education and the rok which it is 
called to play in adult education; the importance of adult edu- 
cation as an instrument for economic and social development; 
sociological basis of adult education. 

There arc some other encouraging signs. ^ In the United States consid- 
eration has been given to reducing the surplus of trained teachers by 
encouraging some of them to transfer to the adult education sector, 
having first undergone appropriate retraining. Austria envisages 
granting school t^achcrsleave of absence on full pay in order that they 
may work for a time with adults. In a number of countries, including 
the Philippines, joint appointments to school and adult education have 
been made. It is also noteworthy that acceptance of the conccpt*df 
lifelong education renders it necessary to create a system of profes- 
sional training which, at every level of specialist instruction, is based:* 

. • • organically on day-time schooling and \vhich more and niinre 
removes from- the school the narrow track of ^/rcparing* pupils 
for specific occupations. 

The benefits of providing an introducjiron to theaimi and functions of 
adult education in teacher training courses arc substantial. It produces 
«a regular supply of young teachers, willing and competent to serve 
adult education as part-time organizers and teachers and it encourages 
the tendency within many schools to se<;k closer relations with the local 
community, not Jt^ast by offering educational and social facilities to 
adults whether they be parents or not. v 

/ Besides the training of part-time organizers and teachers of 
adults and the introduction of future teachers to the field of adult 

1. Evidence to Tokyo*43onferencc. 

2. Tha attitude of school-teachers towards adult education will obviously begin'* 
to change if the pressure to forge closer links between schools and communities 

^ is sustained. At a recent international conference organizcfd by the World 
Council of Teaching Professions, the foUowihg recommendations were 'made: 
Teacher Training, Teacher training should be designed, inter alia, to 
^develop in young teachers those human and social skills which w>ll enable 
them to participate in community life, to know how to consult with the com- 
munity, and to be able to interpret the community to students. 

(2) Personal Preparation. Every teacher, before or during his profcsiional 
iraihing, should have a personal experience of the work situation; this needs 
to be an on-going practice during the course of his or her professional life.* — 
Report of Proceedings of IVCO TP International Seminar: The Communitf as a Teacher 
of Teachers t p. 1 1-12, Washington, D.G., 1970. ^ 

3. Evidence submitted to the Tokyo Conference by Hungary. 
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education^ it is necessary to consider other categories of specialists 
whdlperform key functions. These categories include mass media pro- 
gramme producers and script writers, authors of reading texts for the 
newly literate and pf correspondence courses, educational technologists, 
and authors of programme learning modules. There are alio many 

^ people who perform the role of adult educators without being cxplicitlyj 
aware of the fact, for example shop-stewaifls and police officers. But 
to provide training or even counselling facilities for those who serve 
as adult educators incidentally to their main function is far from easy. ^ 
The answer may lie in associating some instrufction about adult psy^ 
chology and teaching and counselling methods with professional in- 
service training courses. 

Apart from the expansion of short-term ' courses there has also 
been a striking increase in the number of occasional seminars^ confer- 
ences aiid workshops. The impetus here has come less from employ- 
ing bodies than from adult educators themselves, determined to keep 
in touch with one another and to enhance their professional expertise. 
Ont encouraging development is that the content of training 

" courses and the instructional methods used have changed markedly 
for the better. Imttially, training courses tended to consist of desultory 
discussions about aims, descriptions of the history and the organization 
of the local or national arystem, a few commonsense observations about 
the characteristics of the adult learner and practical hints about admin- 
istrative procedures. ^The report prepared by Unesco for the Tokyo 
Conference pointed out that:^ , 

^ Lifelong education with its goal of adaptabilitv to change 
stresses the need for a very di^erent type of teacher — and ifiot 
only where adult education is concerned. It is no longer a ques- 
tion of teaching or educating from the front of the class but of 
tielpin^ to kam, of providing motivation, of stimulating the 
acquisition of knowledge and creativeness, of knowing how to 
fade into the background at the right moment, of encouraging 

• self-directed learning, which is now perhaps more important * 
than the specific knowledge impart. Educators must be 
prepared to understand the model to which their own behaviour 
corresponds, and be willing to accept the existence of other 
models. Adults no longjer need masters arid lecturers so much as 
advisers m'di ahimateurs. Educators must know how to commu- 
nicate^ with the leamen In a word, thd abilities and qualities 
necessary for all those engaged in adult education and hence the 
'key points oh which their training; should concentrate may be 
summed up as follows: (a) a kno\vledge of those being taught 
and of their environment; (b) competence in the elements which 
make up the programme content; (c) an ability to utilize the 
most appropriate methods, and (d) psycho-sociological training, 
training in communication in particular, 

I. Uneico, Adult Education, * op cit., p. a9--30. 
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In icvcral parts of the world, rcponal training centres for adult 
educators have beeii established. For example, labour leaders from 
all over America attend courses of between six to ten weeks* duration 
at tiie Centro Intcr-Americano de Educaci6n Sindical in Cuemavaca* 
A minor theme of the Tokyio Conference was the need to change 
the relationship between the providers of adult education— organizers 
and teachers — and the participants:* 

In adidt education practice it was now widely accepted that 
* the concepts of ^student* and ^teacher* were inadequate. Instead 

of ^teacher* the word 'guide* or 'counsellor* or *ammatcur* were 

increasingly. bring used: instead of *studcnt*y 'participant^ There 
. was an ideological reason for this change; m adult 'education 

instructors and students were seeing themselves as associates, ai. 
. educationists more and more came to appreciate that adults 

were the principal agents of their own education and that thpy 

had a wealth of experience and insights to contribute to the 

learning process. 

The implications of .moving towards a democratic relationship be- 
tweeijL staff and students are obviously profound both for the organiza- 
tion of programmes and the training of personnel. These im|)licationJ 
will be considered in the next chapter, ^ ^ 



■ERJC 



U Final Jliport, op. dt., p. 14. 
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Chapters • 



^Administrative policies 

National planning strategics arc clearly neccssary^if adult education 
is to become a key, rather than a mar^nal, social service. But how 
arc^ey to be formulated and implemented? Until recently little 
thought had been given at national or local levels to the over-all aims 
of adult education,^ to the problem of resource allocation and to ways 
and means of erecting long-term administrative and institutional 
strUctuTes, Yet ijadicatJve planning and central supervision of adult 
education are "essential, especially if the thesis be accepted that an 
effective government social and economic policy presupposes an effect- 
ive adult education policy. 

In virtually every country in'the worId,'adult education institu- 
tions and programmes have evolved spbradically in response to ad 
hoc needS) in isolation from the* national educational system and with 
little, if any, financial support from public funds. The result is that 
ho organized pattern is usually visible,, activities are seldom co-ordinat- 
ed even at the community level, and nothing so methodical as a system 
can be said to exist. Long-term plantiing is at a discount. In the 
moderli .world, liowevcr, the sheer range and complexity of adult 
learnipg needs require that the existing piecemeal arrangements be 
rationalized. No longjer is it sufficient to rely upon a highly marginal 
and under-finanped service. This does not imply that adult education 
must become State monopoly but that the State should ensure, by 



I. Thb is, of course, not surprising When one considers that ; . only very rarely 
has a Ministry of Education defined its general educational aimsVB. Schwartz, 
*A Prospective View of Permanent Education', Permanent Education^ p. 48, ^trasr 
bourg, 1970. , 
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one means or another, that the provision is adequate. ^ The Tokyo 
.Conference recommended;* 

• . • that within the context of life-long edtication, adult education 
be Tdcognised as a specific and indispensable component of 
xcducation, and that legislative or other measures be taken which 
support the 'development of broadly based adult education 
services. ^ 

In most countries government and powerful pressure groups are 
beginning to show unprecedented interest in the coptrol and adminis- 
tration of adult eduqation. For example:* 

There is scarcely a member country of the Council of Europe 
which is not now epgaged to some degree in a major revision of 
its educational system, and evidence suggests that, generally 
speaking, a new factor in this thinking is the increasing belief 
among politicians, educationists, administrators and ^responsible 
members of the public, that the education of adults must be 
envisaged as more central to total educational provision, and 
not merely as a ixiinor afterthought designed for special categories 
of persdns such as those who have been unfortunate or those who 
maintain a dilettante interest in academic and cultural matten. 

And* again:* 4 • 

From 1961 to 1971, the miain characteristics of the education of 
adults were the lack of a specific policy and the dispersion of 
efforts. . , . 

From 1971 on, the education of adults has become' a sepa- 
r rate system thoug^h not isolated, bringing new perspectives and 

?ermitting a genuine, complete integration with formal education. 
*he main point of the new policy of adult education rests in 
the elevation of the adult's status and consequent abandoning of 
his former, merely static position. 

Since the Montreal Conference a number of governments have made 
statutory arrangements both to raise the status of adult education and 
to co-ordinate'' the activities of governmental and, where appropriate, 
non-governmental agencies. Some countries have established adult 
education4x)ards and others, for- example, Finland, have appointed 
working parties, to investigate the whole field of provision and to make 
recommendations for the expansion of existing facilities and develop- 
iment in new areas of endeavour. 

In the great majority of countries, however, the new* interest in 
adult education has yef to yield significant concrete results. The 

1. Montrtal Corifirmit FiruU Rtport^ op. cit., p. ss. 

2. Find Ripori, op. cit., p. 39. ' . 

3. Simpion, op. cit., p. 25. , . 4 

4. A. L. Correi, 'Pennan^t Education and Adtilt Education in Brazil' (unpu* 
bliihed report^ > 
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judgement of a recent Uncsco report on the r<5form of education sys- 
tems as a whole is only too apt:^ * 

There was, and there remains today: ^ 

... a great gap between words and deeds — between' policies 
proclaimed by ministers attending conferences and the actions 
taken in their countries; between the methodologies prepared by 
theoreticians and their application in the actual planning process, 

The vogufe of the sixties for educational planning of the formal system 
largely overlooked adult .education: • 

Planning in this field of education is still very limited, for in 
* many countries it is for the most part provided by private undcr- 
; ^ takings, often of a commercial character. 

After an intensive and widespread investigation o|* non-formal educa- 
/tion in developing counti:ks, an ICED team concluded:* 

Few nations have yet msuica serious effort to look at rural. non- 
formal education as a whdcTn relation to their pj «\ctical develop- 
• ment needs. And fewer still ♦have attempted to harmonize the 
scattered' effects of various public and private bodies in non- 
> ^ fonn al education. There Js no one body* responsible for main- 
t^muXg^ an overview of all such activities, for projecting future 
needs, or for encouraging collaboration among different pro^ 
^amme sponsors. 

It is almost as though governments are unaware of the imp£tb<;already 
being'^made by ^he multifarious agencies engaged in the proviJhin of 
adult education and assess its needs in relation to the relatively sm^U 
investment in facilities and staff made by ministries of education. 

If the *great gap* between words and deeds is to be bridged. It 
is essential from the national standpoint tq, consider public provisioi 
of adult education in relation to the general goals of social and edono^ 
mic planning.* If social and economic progress is not to be retar^tsdJ 
both public and private investment in capital goods have to be comple- 
mented by a systematic investment in the knowledge and skills of i\\t . 
adult population. This is not simply a question of improving job per- 
formance, but of raising the general level of Applied intelligence* 

To plead for the systematic planning* of adult education alongside 
•othcjr areas of social policy is warranted on grounds^of social justice and 
economic efficiency. There is, however, a more cautious and, some 
would argue, more compelling case tQ put to gov<?mmcnts, namely, 
that in many countries a relatively small injection of public financing 

U Uncico, Educational Planning: EWorld Surv0 of Problms and Prosptcts, p. lo, 
Paris, Unesco, 1970. ~ 

2. VntUfOt Educaticml Planning. . op. cit., p. 39. 

3. 'Coombs it aLf Attacking Rural Pomrty. . op.cit., p. 20. 

4. cf, W. Clement, Stradgiisfor thi StniHtvral Organisation of Adidi Education within 
a Pirmdnent Education Franuwork^ passim^ Strasbourg, Council of Europe, 1973. 
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would transform the scale and effectiveness of the present provision, 
on condition that all available resources were fully exploited.. This 
would entail identifying all the .bits and pieces of current adult 
educational programmes in order to determine whetiier or not they, 
might form the basis of a system that can be articulated and supported 
by governments as a going concern. A recent committ^ of inquiry 
into adult education in England and Wales adopted this approach:^ 

It is not necessary for lis to prepare a great neMr system with 
vast outiay of public money: we have sought to show the remark- 
able potentialities of an intelligent employment of resources 
/ already in being. 

In other words/ provided govermnent wiU view adult education as 
an integral part of the general, education service and invest more 
public funds than at present in its expansion, the potential resources 
are already at, hand to produce a comprehensive and flexible system. 
That approach may be regarded as typical of British pragmatism: dp 
not ask' for the moon because it is out of reach; rather, sec h6w we 
can improve what we already have with the minimum of structural 
change and public expenditure. . 

Such a gradualist approach pertainly has some merit. It reassufes 
governments that they are not being called upon to build a. system 
without foundations or to find extraordinary sums of money or even 
to divert fuiids from the formal sector.. Ultimately, however, it is 
faint-hearted and it is not without significance that many people 
within the. United Kingdom itself have, strongly criticized: the report 
for being timorous and unimaginative. Moreover, the recommendations 
of the committee, modest though they are, have not yet been imple- 
mented, seemingly blecause ^e British government remains unconvinc- 
ed that the education of adults is a high priority, except in a Harrow ' 
industrial training pferspective. 

The inescapabU; conclusion is that' governments are unimpressed 
by the argument that expansion Will not cost much money. Ironically, , 
pay more respect to proposals that will clearly cost a^ood deal 
pney, especially if, as is flie case with adult education, it ean be 
that a high^rate of return will accrue from their investment, 
s why they are increasingly lending.their suppori: to occupational 
ng programijies. What they- must fui:ther appreciate is that aii 
population enjoying a higher level of general education will not 
produce additional goods and services but provide the commvi- 
ity with more volurttaiy community action and thereby save on; 
haalth' and social welfare expenditure. " 

To expand adult education services on the scale required will, 
then, cost money. It does not follow, however, that that money must- 
come out of additional revenue^ The time is now clearly opportuiTc 

I. Adtit Education. op, ciU, p. 4. .J i 
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ia a great number of countries for a re-allocation 'of expen^diture 
witidri the global educational budget. This is particularly true of 
those dcvdoping countries which/ unencumbered by an elabprate 
and historically entrenched educational system, can still select alter- 
natives to prpviding the young with long years of cpmpulsory schooling. 
Instead theylc^n opt for ^elective schemes of recurrent education and 
the widespread use of non-formal methods. This point is made by 
.the authors of a tecent report on the problem of improving the pros- 
pects of children and young people liying in the deprived i;ural areas 
of developing countries.^ They argue that:* 

. me concepts j|ftnd models of *adult §duc<tion' originating 
in Western nations — where; adults are legally defined as those 
• who hayfe reached their majority, (usu^ly at about age 21) and 
'where most of them have already had at least ten fiiU years of 
schooling — nct;d (Jrastic redefinition tp fit the, needs and condi- 
tions of developing co^untries.' Thisj of course, is . happening, 
though perhaps not fast enough. . 

We may^ also consider the following* cri de ccsur an<^ the conclusion 
drawn from it; ^ . * , 

When over half the nation is illiterate and the people clamour 
for education; when ^public expenditure on education is mount- 
ing, but the number of children who are denied the right to 
education is increasing; whein classroom techniques are auto- 
' cratic and .teachers are in short supply and inadequately trained; 
when governments and private firms demand recruits, but unem- 
loyment is widespread, and is increasing; when a country is 
poor, lirhat policies should the national officials^ responsible for 
the planning of educational developijient pursue? 

When a country faces all those problems, ,W. Sentega Kajubi concludes 
that it is necessary to reappraise/.th% central role of the school and to 
'increase the quantity and quality of educational facilities within the 
limits of the present resouices'. He further concludes that:* 

1. Many J*cccnt reports have drawn attention to the relative freedom of action 
, open to countries in the^'Thi^d World. For example: 'Develppjiig countries 

me, however, clearly superior to the older civilizations in Europe and to all 
highly industrialized nations in one respect: their educational structures, bc^ng 
more recent or in the process of being set up, and the men who operate them 
being less committed to traditional educational procedures, offer less resistance 
to innovation, in the fonp of inertia, copservatism and school traditions, than 
do those countries whiph may be, historically, the creators of moderti education 
but which are now oiit of date. The terrain is incontcstably m6re open to 
action in the developing countries.' — ^H. Janne, 'New Trends in Adult Educa- 
tion: Concepts and Recent Empirical Achievements', p. 30, Paris, Uncscoj 
1972 (unpublished). ' 

2. Copi^bs, £t/.. New Paihs^. . ., op. cit., p. 19. . . v 

3. W. Sentega Kajubi, 'Educational Priorities in Africa', Prospects, Vol. II 
No. 1, Spring, 1973, P- 77- 

4. ibid. ^ ' 
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A much larger share of public edyicational spending niiut be 
directed towards aduh and continuing non-formal education 
than has been traditionally the case. 

A similar conclusion is reached by Irene Salas:^* 

Careful study of the situation might make it possible to transfer 
some 50 per cent of what is taught in the traditional system to 
, lifelong eaucation courses, with a conse(;[uent saving in resources 
in the traditional* system which could m part be used for the 

financing of lifelong education. ^ 

.0 ■ ' • . • 

Jri a recent article J. H.^ Eedle boldly stated that: * 

Funds iljFSn^^ wiU inevitably h^vc to be drawn 

' ^. from the pubUc sector* - ^ * 

In the mor6 dSSveloped countiies, govenunents can scarcely be expect- 
ed to face the political nightmare of trying to reduce the period of 
compulsoty-SG^Ung;at l^^ end of a^ historical phase when all the 
pressure w^to prolong it, but they can^choosc; to reduce the, amount 
of time spent in full-time education by those over school age and siib^ 
stitute schemes of recurrent education which may well be^more effec- 
tive or at le^t as effeCtiye in pedagogical terms as the presei\t full-tiijie 
system and will certainly lower costs. 

It was pointed ouj: above that so as to ensure that the educational 
needs of adults are met, the State docs riot have to furiiish an adult 
education service under its own expreiss contrdt It can choose-to share 
the load by establishing a working partnership with non-gbvcrnmcn- 
tal agencies, as in India and the United Kingdom, or to entrust 
direct provision very largely to such agendcs as in Sweden. The vital 
di^sideratunl is that the dtate should establish suitable machinery for 
ensuring that the provision is adequate and that neither particul^ir 
groups of people nor particular regional -areas^rc victims of the land 
of discrimination referred to in preceding chapters. Ordy^the State 
is in a position to take the over-all view, to determine nornis of provi- 
sion, to locatfe gaps arid see that they are filled, to encourage research 
and development and to exercise re^latory supervision. And only 
the State is in a position to ensure that non-formal education and 
independent learning are treated as part of the general provision. 
« Yet the true key to an adequate scale and quality of provision 
is not to be found at the national but at the local level, for.it is . only 
at the local level that micfo-plans can be drawn up for the effective 
juSe of human and physical resources. It is accordingly necessary for 
a State to follow the example of such countries as China and Sweden 
where a duty is laid upon local government authorities to ensure a 

I. Salas, op. citi p. 74. 
■ ' J. A. Eedle/ 'Financing Education in Developing C!ountriesV Comparative 
Education, Vol. 7, No. 2, November xgjl,.p. 68. 
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minimal level of prbVision. On the other hand, only the central 
government can redress serious imbalances between localities by 
allocating special subsidies to those areas with special needs' but 
rcsoua^ces below the national norm. Several countries are now trying 
to effect an equitable balance between areas by stipulating that a 
minimum number of staff and a minimum level of public expenditure 
/ should be deployed for prescribed percentiles of the pppulation. In the 
first instance this clearly predicates that priority will be given to 
raising the standards of p|x>vision within tiiose areas falling below 
the norm* ' 

So far we liave been discussing the need to treat adult educatioil ^ 
as a public service within the context of national plans for economic 
and social development , tWc now turn to ways and me^ of inaugurat- 
ing and sustaining such a service^ ' 

The first priority is for governments to enact laws and regulations, 
as they have already done for the formal systcih, specifying minimum 
standards of provision. ^ ExpeHcncc has shown that mere exhortations 
are worthiest and tljat permissive legislatioi^ carries little weight with . 
ministries of education, autonomous or quasi-autonompus local 

. government units, and employers. As yet, few countries— in Norway 
adult education is legally regarded as a cpmplctcly integrated part of 
the educationsd system — have enacted legislation in support of 'a 
prescribed minimum amount of provision and minimum scales of 

, financial expenditure. Laws do exist, hpwcver, conferring the right 

• to education upon certain categories of adults. For example, in the 
U.S.S.R., adults up to the age of 35 are entitled to follow any course 
available in the formal system of education provided only that they 
have the appropriate qualifications for admission. Other countries 
have passed legislation in support of specific programmes such as 
literacy classes. Several countries have singled out women as being 
entitled to equal right of access to certain forms of education. But the 
largest amount of legislation rplates to work release and paid leave. 
Indeed, much of the social demand for adult education faciUties has 
been generated by the increasing iniportance attached to occupational 
training, not only for school-leavers but fdr adults as well. Govern- 
ments have come to perceive that they must assume some responsibility 
for occupational training, if not directiy, at least^ by applying legal 
sanctions upon employers. J?hes^ sanctions include requiring epaployers 

^to offer training opportunities and to rel^a^e employees from work 
in order to take advantage of such opportunities. 

I. The phrase ^adult education' occurs in very few national education acta. No 
country has any thought of making adult education compulsory but it is to 
be noted that: (a) in certain countries it is socially difficult to escape from 
educational activities engaged in at work or in commtmities as a collective 
experience; (b) in certain countries licence to continue practising a profession 
depends upon attendance at prescribed retraining and updating courses. ^ 

J- ' ' 
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The International Labour Organisation (ILC)) sees paid educa- 
tional leave: ^ , : .1 

... as freeing wage earners and salaried employees* for various 
educational purgjj||ks during their normal working thne, for 
specified perio5s and without loss of income, granted under 
statutory provisions, collective agreements or other types of 
arrangements. . . 

Appropriate laws exist in Belgium, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
France, Federal Republic of Germany, Hungary, Poland, Romania, 
U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavia. The Federal Republic of Ge^m^y is pre^^ 

-pared under the terms of the^f ei^f ral Law to Promote Employment 
to offer extensive compensation for expenses^ and loss'^df pay or income. 
Family maintenance is also to be ensured during this perio*d. Compen- 
sation amounted to a mere DM.4.6 million in ^1962 but had risen to 
DM.572, 3 by 1970. The total expenditure on compensation for 1971 
reached the high^ order ofj approximately DM. 1,000 million. In^- 
France, a Law on Occupational Training was enacted! in 1971. In 
the year following its enactment, 85 pei^ cent of the eii^iployers in ^ 
question applied the law; 850,000 employees benefited frorn a period 
of training averaging 60 hours; the total expenditure represented^ 
18 per cent of the national education budget. The complete text pt 
the law was published in tjie Jfoumal Officiel de la Rtpublique Frarifaisel 

^17 July 1 971. Uniquely, in France the le^slation relating to paid 
leave recognizes the individual's right to undertake full-time triaining 
for his own benefit rather than that of his eniployer. In some countries 
where governments merely recommend employers to permit work ^ 
release ijt is significant that the practice is not widespread. 

Whether relevant legislation exists or not, virtually all govern- 
ments acknowledge some degree of responsibility for seeing that at 
least some non-vocational and vocational adult educational services 
are available. The extent of supervision varies enormously, however, 
as does the administrative pattern. 

An issue of fundamental importance is the nature of the relation- 
ship between adult education and the formal education system.*^ 
As J. A. Simpson has pointed out;^ 

It must be remembered, too, that the structures of national, 
governmental and administrative organization nowhere cor- 
respond with the broad concept of 'post school education'. 

1. ILO, Paid Educational Leave p. 4, Geneva, ILO, 1971. 

2. Strangely, it is claimed in a recent report that: 'Nonetheless we may note here 
that there now exists a concept of the independent development of adult education, 
whereas hitherto it was associated with school education, in the sense that it 
W5i< usually conceived of as a prolongation of school' — Jaithc, op. cit., p. 4. 
ti would be interesting to know on what 'empirical' evidence that judgement 
Is based. 

3. Simpson, pp. cit., p. 14. , 
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There is no smgle ministry charged with its ' supcmsion and 
finance. It is a; new concept which covers education coming at* 
present within the purvjcw of several government departments or 
several different branches within" one department. - . 

The relationship betwjceix adult cducatipn an.d the format\ 

system is normally tenuous. In most countries, tberc is no statutory 1 
relationship whatsoever although, under a sti^fctly adult * education j 
rubric, adults may well be following courses that duplicate the curri-^' i 
cula of thcformal institution/Adults can also sometimes obtain qualiiS- ' 
cations under adult cdacation pro^ammcs that carry the same 
weight as academic certificates and diplomas in the eyes of employers. 

But the notion of- lifelong jEiducatioh demands more than that 
adult education should function as a mere alternative to the normal 
acadeniic route. It implies that the two sectors interpenetrate and 
reinforce each other and that there is a vital interchange between 
adult educators and other e'ducators. It is this dynainic interaction 
that is a potential goal rath6r Jhan a present reality. 
" Adjuit cdxicators^m their field is 

probably making some impact on the compulsory sccor^ it is not itself 
being reciprocally affected by the formal sector. Such evidence as 
there is suggests, to the contrary, that formal structures and teachers 
are impervious to the influence of adult education but in many 
countries impose their own values and methods upon adult education 
in so far as they come in contact with it. In some Latin American 
cotmtries, for example, the parallelism between- the regular secondary 
schools and adult /sccondary-leveP programmes is absolute; the former 
quite simply dominate the latter and resist all attempts at a counter- 
influence. ^ 

For all practical purppslcs absolute separation of adult education 
programmes from the formal education system can usually be ruled 
out since it is a very rich country indeed which can afford not to use 
existing school buildings and equipment and not to employ at least 
some regular teachers. Beyond that constraint, countries hold conflict- 
ing views of what integration entails. For some it implies offering 
adults exactly the same curriculum, taught by the same methods, as 
is found in the schools or universities. Others interpret it as implying^ 
practical measures to implement a scheme of lifelong or recurrent 
education. Currently, four approaches can be discerned: (a) to regard ^ 
all adult education services as quite distinct from the general educa- 
tional service; (b)'^to distinguish betwc^en formal education program- 
mes for adults which are incorporated m the general service, atid out- 
of-school education programmes which arc administered separately; 

(c) to embody a comprehensive adult education service within the 
general service but in practice to finance and administer it separately; 

(d) effectively tS' integrate the adult education sector with the formal 
sector. There is something to be said for each approach. A number 
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of countries sec distinct advantages in'keeping adult education apart 
from the general service, often to .the extent^ of placihg .it under the 
<;ontrol of a miriistry other than a ministry of education. The logic of 
such a separation is that the needs of adults and the young arc different 
and so they should be catered for by different administrative arrange- 
ments. The needs arc certainly different when the overriding aim of 
adult education is seen to be communi^r dcyelopment.Qr, i^qre speci- 
fically^ rural development. Then it is not unreasonable to ^ve respon- 
^sibility to a ministry of community development or agriculture. 
Similarly, if the top priority is manpower training, the ministry of 
labour would seem the appropriate ovcrlprd. But to hand pvcr respon- 
sibility for adult education to . a ministry not primarily * concerned 
with pursuing general educational goals is to run the risk of condemn- 
ing it in perpetuity to ^. narrow function. At best, therefore, to delegate 
rcspdnsibility to a ministry whose principal interests lie outside educa- 
tion should be regarded as a short-term expedient. ^ 

Among adult cducatora there is a widely held view that ministries 
of education, as well as administrators and teachers employed by the 
formal system, are either hostile or indifferent to a^diilt education. 
Having themselves emerged with acadcniic distmctioh Tronri the 
formal system, ministry officials view adult education as beneath 
their concern or, at best, as a low-level, salvage operation for the 
illiterate. They approve of its aims in proportion iaSt those aims cor- 
respond with Jhose of the formal systfcm. They have litde sympathy 
for such propositions as education for rural development. By contrast, 
it is sometimes claimed that officials and politicians concerned with 
economic development or social administration are quickly receptive 
to the social and economic aims of adult education. The implication 
is that the latter really care about the general well-being of society 
and arc experimentally minded whereas the former arc narrow- 
minded, Elitist and conservative. No doubt this is a caricature, but 
the hard fact remains that the contrast is consistently drawn by adult 
educators from, a variety of cultures who believe that there is accord- 
ingly a sound operational reason for resisting control by a ministry 
of education. The caricature must therefore be taken seriously. What 
is certain is that nearly all ministries of education seem to have dif- 

• 

1. It may no longer be fanciful to projjocc that an independent ministry of adult 
education, or at least adult and higher education, be established. When out ^ 
of office the Labour Party in the United Kingdom recendy appointed a work- 
ing party on higher education which recommended: *In future, all educational 
provision for students aged i8 plus should be termed Adult Education. All 
part-time and full-time education of young people up to the end of the acade- 
mic year in which they arc ifl should also be included in a" single -sector of 
cuuuiition. . . . This sector might be termed Tertiary Education,' — ^Thc 
Labour Party, Highir and Furifur Education: FUport of a Labouf Party Study Groups 
p. 37, London, 1973. 
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ficulty in escaping from their preoccupation with the formal system. ^ 
^ A second, approach to the problem of integration is to distinguish 
operationally between academic and non-academic education, allocat- 
ing the first to a*ministry of education and the second to a separate 
ministry, for example, a ministry of community development or to 
public boards or non-governmental agencies. The drawback to this 

* administrative device is that it fragments the service and tends to lead 

• in the public eye to the down-grading of the fton-formaj programmes.'** 
A potential advantage is that the non-formal side may have greater 
freedom to experiment. • 

A third approach is for the ministry of education to. assume formal 
control of adult education biit in effect to administer it as a separate 
entity. In other words, to treat integration as merely nominal. Not 
much harm is taused by this expedient when reasonable resources 
are made available but all too often they are not. Furthermore, the 
possibility is removed of relating adult education to the rest of the 
educational system within a co-ordinated framework. 

The fourth approach is for governments genuinely to treat jadult 
/ education as an integral component of a unified educational system* 
: ' This usually happens ftow a govcriimfcttt, ajf ih Sweden or • 

Czechoslovakia, firmly resolves to accept the administrative implica- 
tions of lifelong education. There arc then calculated attempts even 
to go so far as to shift resources from the pre-adult to the adult sector 
and to estabfish multi-purpose educational institutions like th6 com- 
munity school. Both the school system and the adult education system 
are also modified in the light of their impact on each other. For 
example, the curriculum of the secondary -school is broadened and 
the young student is giyen more options to choose from and more 
fireedom to study independently. These three developments bring 
secondary-level education much closer to the learning habits of adults. 

To sum up : the advantages of separating adult education from 
the general education service^ either explicitly or defactOj arc that it 
emphasizes the distinctiveness of adult education, helps to ensure that 
adult education iS not despised as the pariah of the educational system 
and reduces the risk that a ministry of education will constrain it in 
a conventional strait-jacket. The disadvantages of separation arc 
that if adult education is everyone's business it is eficctively no-one's 
business; it leads to uimecessary expenditure and to further dispersion 
of scarce resources; it makes the recruitment of competent full-time 
staff even more difficult than it is at present because nearly all educa- 
tors feel ihzX their careers are insecure when they have to step outride 
the formal education system.* Above all, it militates against the addp- 

1. An additional argument against a«igning formal responsibility for adult 
education to a ministry of education is that other government departments 
may consider themselves absolved from playing a role on their own account. 

a. Seep. i33-4« 
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one of the dominant themes of 
Leamtng to Be that the division between school mH ont^r u i 
education mu»f be abolished. Circumrtances frn 
countxy but this last poi^t wo^rmWliS ^1^^^^^^^^^ 
lavour of integration. ^ «it>i^^einent in 

Aj to mcthodj ofinKgration, the; mojt common is to crmt, , 
d,v.;,on of adult education within tfte mimstry of -cducrUon Stc 

o^hSr^renr""""-"™ -'"^ ^^'i^:^ 

This committee is duplicated at the distrirt tntA7«ci,;« j 
village levels to ensure aStive co-orirnadon aJd cl"^^^^^ 

'5' multitude of governmental and non-goverSSS 
bodies, and also between the public and private sSoS for Tho 
carrying out of adult education activities Snd t fe S^of the 
commumty resources. posung^ the 

In the West European tradition, of adult education, which has Ld 
a world-wide mflucnc^e, there used to be a strong beUef that^nS 
educa^on was essentially a private, voluntary activity bes left tl^e 
care of private or non-governmental agencie^At the Ere ConfS 
cncc m 1949, many delegates argued ^ vigorously in favour of th^ 
voluntary pnnciple. The same argument was rais^eJ at r L„tren 
Conference but this time * Montreal 

a. Evidence submitted for the Tokyo Conference. 
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. . • many members expressed dqub^*^ to the complete validity 
-of the th^is in terms of the conditions operating in an age of 
ritpidly accelerating scientific and technological chaogc! 

And Hely commented on the debate:^ 

« . . adult education was pioneered by indi^vidUals, and by the 
voluntary movements and organisations they founded or inspired. 
Much was achieved, and much is still being achieved, by the 
voluntary co-operation of adults and the efforts and activities of 
the organizations they serve. Yet with the growing demand for 
adult, education, with" increasing pressure on governments to ' 
finance adult education facilities, there is a tendency both for 
statutory bodies pr government bodies to undertake m^ny of 
the functions performed previously by vqlyntary organisations 
and for the amatfeur to pvc way to the professional. 

In ih^^nd the delegates at Montreal agreed on a compromise formula : * 

. V that in reqrganizing to meet the adult education needs of 1 
today, the real value of voluntary organizations and the contri- j 
bution they can make should not be ignored. ^ 

By 1974 belief in the central role of voluntary organizations had not 
been abandoned in many Western Ei^ropean courilrics' but it had 
undoubtedly been weakened. In his recent comparative survey pre- 
pared for thc.Cquncil of Europe, J. A. Simpson put forwards catholic 
definition of adult education but capped it by adding ^ which is pro- 
vided or supported or approved by public authorities^^ The inference is 
that adult education must carry the imprimatur of the State. Perhaps 
Simpson is assuming that countries belonging to the Cpuncil of Europe 
can always be counted upon to be marvellously enlightened. But 
such a statement would not have been made even ten years ago. 

Most governments, in or out of Western Europe?, certainly do not 
subscribe to the view that adult education should be primarily a 
voluntary activity. They recognize that, since adults have learning 
jieeds too relevant to State policy and too. costly and various for pri- 
vate agencies or commercial undertakings to satisfy, adult education 
must be a public service drawing upon public funds. A few govern- 
ments, moreover, take the ideological stance that adult education 
must be its own exclusive preserve so that,national rather than sectional 
priorities can be determined and resources equitably distributed. 

Nevertheless, a number of governments still attach' undiminished 
esteem to the work of voluntai^ organizations. The Committee of 
Enquiry into Adult Education in England and Wales came down 
strangely in favour of an 'untidy pluralism' * and many governments 

I. Hcly, op. cit., p. 103.. 

a. Final Report, op. cit., p. 2 1 . 

3. Final Report, op. cit., p. 12. <^ 

4. cf. Jones, op. cit., p. 5. 
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realize that noru-governmcntal institutions are less likely to become 
static than public institutions. The Scandinavian countries give non- 
^govcrnmcrital agencies financial support and refrain from interference 
with the aims, content and methods of their programmes. The Swedish 
^government is prepared to meet up to 75 per cetit of teachers* and 
group lead^rsl fees and to supply learning resources. The Indian 
government subsidizes the activities of a host of agencies, /as docs 
Austria, which recently greatly increased its financial subventions. 
Other governments admit that non-govetnmental agencies have an 
important contribution to make but insist upoil co-ordinating their 
activities! Fo? this very purpose, Peru has established a permanent 
Co-ordinating council. 

Whether to support or not support non-governmental agencies 
is a decision that governments have to take in the light of tradition 
and the scope of available resources. When resources arc scarce it may 
be better that the public authorities on their own account should 
concentrate upoh providing an efficient, if limited service, rather than 
spread subsidies thinly over a number of agcnqifcs. Given reasonable 
resources, however, the only circumstances in which support for non- 
governmental agencies would seem to be unjusdficd arc when gover^- 
.mcnts abdicate from their own responsibility to provide services or 
when there is calculated discrimination against particular agencies 
or when there is wasteful duplication. What is certain is that when 
governments abdicate responsibility for the co-ordination of activities 
the result is disastrous for adult education. - 

In practice, the adult education service in a given/ community 
will frequently reveal duplicated programmes on the one hand and 
large unfilled gaps on the other. This is true, for example, of non- 
formal programmes in developing countries:^ 

Viewed in the large, non-fo^ynal education in all of the countries* 
examined presents a picture of extreme fragmentation, reflecting 
the diversity of sponsors and the natural inclinations of each 
sponsor to concentrate on its own particular speciality or enthu- 
siasm, to run its own show free of interference pr obligation to 
others. 

In some communitfcs adult educators and other professional workers 
pursuing interlocking aims are like bees buzzing around a honey-pot, 
whereas other communities are starved "of professional help of any 
kind. The solution is to guarantee planning, control and co-ordination 
at both the national and local levels. Measures to bring about more 
effective co-ordination are undoubtedly now on the increase, inspired 
sometimes by government, sometimes by non-governmental agencies 
and sometimes by professional adult educators, especially those 
operating at the bcal community level. 

o 

I. IGPD, op. clt., p. i2!2. 
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AfH^i^p national -level co-ordination between ministrici is jab$o- 
"Mt^ly c»dntiaL Yet in most countries conflicts of interest between 
naijt^stricsl and overlapping provision of prdgrammc$ ,arc not af all 
undommonJ Gompctition for scanty resourofe between community 
d<Jvelopment and adult education services is particularly noticeable 
ill developing countrits. The main reason why such" wasteful conflict 
hasTCCcntly become morq acute is that adult education programmes 
have rapidly mushroomed under the direction of many ministries 
other than education, notably the portfolios dealing with agriculture, 
labour, health and <&cial welfare, ^ The problem is compqundcd by 
the fact that these new programmes are seldom identified with adult 
education as such. - • 

There arc two ways of ensuring inter-ministerial co^ordlination. 
One is to place ultimate control of all adult education programmes in 
one ministry and to I'equirc the minister to devise suitable co-^Ordinat- 
ing m;^ichinery. Another method is to charge a public board^th the 
task. In practice, diis second alternative appears also to serve the ^ 
purpose, in Kenya and Nigeria, for example, of ensuring collabora- 
tion ndt'only between ministries but also between ministries and 
external bodies, for what the boards do is to bring together represen- 
tatives both of the key ministries and of such leading non-governmental 
agencies as the universitiwi and trade unions. 

In the socialist countries of Eastern Europe the government as 
a rule controls and co-ordinates all adult educational activities at all 
levels^ For this purpose, Romania has set up a Council of Culture 
and Socialist Education. The National Council for Co-ordinating 
Activities in Peru performs a similar functioii. Thailand established 
in 1966 a National Committee of Adult Education, chaired by the 
Minister of Education and comprising, among other members, under- 
secretaries from interested 'ministries. 

^In a few other countries, the specific problem of intcr-ministerial 
co-operation is not tackleU directly but the government has set up a 
national co-ordinating council. I^ 1966, Nigeria established a National 
Council for Adult Education which, exceptionally, iu a non-govqrn« 
mental body despite the fact that, together v{\th representatives of 

I. The evidence ^bmittcd to Uncsco in preparation for. the Tokyo Conference 
ihowcd that miscellancoiw ministries and department;! provide adult educa- 
tion for specific purpofcs, namely: education and fine arts; science and re- 
search;, culture and recreation; health; youih and sports; agriculture and 
, forestry; lands and fisheries; commerce, trade and industry; labour and 
social wciiaref community development and welfare; information; poits, 
communications and telecommunications; planning, development and recons- 
truction; housing and urban development; office of economic expansion; 
department of manpower and immigration; office of aboriginal affairs; 
finance; defence and armed forces; interiors-home affairs; public affairs; 
forfign affairs ; religion ; justice; police ; co-operative actension service ; national 
correction agencies; national parks service. 
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the universities, voluntary organizations arid the pre&i, it contains 
representatives of the twelve federal states. In the United Republic 
of Tanzania there is a National Adult Education C3ounciL The Nor- 
wegian State Adult Education Council initiates and co-ordinates 
idult education activities throughout the country, 

Certain aspects of adult education, especially agricultural exten- 
sion attd occupational training, arc frequently regulated by a national 
advisory body. Thus, in France, the Prime Minister himself presides 
over the National Council for Professional Training, Social Develop- 
ment and Employment, It must be stated, however, that most coun- 
tries have not set up statutory bodies either to prevent intcr-mini$terial 
strife or to ensure, if not a systematized approach to adult education^ 
at least the avoidance of ^destructive' cqmp^ctitidn between agencies 
and the waste of resources. Even in the utilitanaafield of occupational 
training there may be confusion:^ • 

Training facilities for adults arc provided by a great variety of 
. ^ public and private bodies, and/the field is so complex that 

problems of co-ordination arc well-nigh insuperable and miUtate 

against any attempt at planning. . 
Brief thoygh their existence has been, statutory adult education boards, 
comprising governmental and non-governmental representatives, 
have already proved their worth and seem to be an ideal instrument 
for exercising control and co-ordination#yct in the Jast resort, it is 
futile to search for an ideal model since every country has its own 
traditional methods of consultation and faces unique demands and 
problems. TJic grip of tradition is most tenacious in those countries 
where adult education's seen primarily as an acti\aty which ought 
to be stimulated by voluntary -rather than governmental initiative. 
In such countries, national associations have evolved independently of 
governmental influence or even concern, though in the course of time 
many of them have decided to squeeze as much financial support 
from the State as they can contrive without comprortiising their, 
.autonomy. The trend to form national associations has accelerated 
sincc^ about i960 and there is abundant evidence that the few associa- 
tions witli a long lineage have broadened and diversified their functions.* 

1. UncsLo; Educational Planning* . ., op. cit., p» 38. 

2. The lut of national associations now includes the Austrian Conference of 
Adult Education, die Adult Education Ajuociation of the United States, the 
Canadian Association for Adult Educatfon, VInstitut Canadicn d'£ducation 
dcs Adultcs, the National Institute ofAdult'Education in England and Wales, 
the Fjnnish Association of Adult Education Associations, the Scottish Institute 
of Adult t^ducatioti, the Australian Adult Education Association and the New 
Zealan(l Adult Education Association. Sweden contains no fewer than twelve 
adult education associations, which recently federated into a national Popular 
Association. In the Netherlands there is the Dutch Centre of Adult Education. 
National associations also exist in Belgiu^i Denmark, Finland and Israel. In 
Yugoslavia there is an 'association for adult education in each of the republics. 
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Naturally, there arc variaGons in the precise roles played By these 
national ass&ciations but all share certain functions in common with 
one another which, incidentally, also char^fcterize the statutory adult 
education boards. Thdse include providing a forum for national 
debate , on. cunrcnt issues and policies, collecting and disseminating 
information, carrying out research, initiating experimental projects 
directly or ihdircctly^ and maintaining a library and documentation 
centre, Above all, the associations proclaim adult education services 
as an invaluable? national asset aiid attempt to exert pressure for 
greater assistance upoa governments, politicians, employers and, not 
least, upon the formal education system. TheiiH|ucccii in this .endea- 
vour appear^ to have been telatively limited up to, the present time. 
Other lobbies, including education^ ones, are better organized and 
inorc incisive. " ' . v 

There is clearly a case for government^ to preserve national 
associations wherever they exist and n6t to supplant them by com- 
mittees or boards under governmental control, fat^^ihc latter .may too 
easily be transformed into mcrdUnstrumcnts of government policy, 
which in turn may be geared exclusively to labour market considera- 
tions or at least to restricted cducatiqg^oals* By contrast, indepen- 
dent associations are free to indicate what the government itself ojught 
to be doing. CJertainly, there is scarcely room for both a national 
independent association arid a national government board. The best 
arrangement woul^ seem, to bo one which, as*in Nigeria, permits a 
statutory board, comprising both governmental and non-govcrn^ 
mental representatives and publicly financed, to enjoy autonomy. The 
risk has to be faced that the government piper may wish to call the tune. 
^ The local organization of adult education is absolutely e^cntial. 
The duly elected authority ntust both provide adult education directly 
and assist other agencies to do so. Y^t co-ordination at the local level, 
where the great Juajority of prpgrammes arc actually designed and 
carried out, is often less easy to procure than at th<j national level. The 
more a country dcvolvei control of adult education lipon local govern- 
ment authorities, the more prcdietjablc it is that in. some areas cqnfja- 
siou will reign. The necessary conclusion is that a natioijal scheme of 
co-ordination has to be backed up by local schemes of co-ordination, 
enforceable by law. Indeed, the composition of the national board or 
committee has to be broadly reflected in tjic composition of local 
boards or committees. Sweden is a^are of tliis need and in many 
" localities has established adult education councils consisting of repre- 
0 sentatives of the local education authority, educational associations; 
librari(is, trade union organizations and folk high schools. The United 
Republic of Tanzania has set up district committees. Canada has many 
local advisory councils. 

The question is: who is to be responsible for ensuring local co--- 
operation? Except in those countries where the custom of voluntary 
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assertion is deeply entrenched, it is realistic to accord rcspopsibility* 
to' um^cal govermnent. As at the national levjel, it is. not necessary 
that t^local gdvcmment authority should directly control, but rather 
that itfshould guarantee that consultation takes place by one means or 
another and, where appropriate, suppleitfent national subsidies to 
both public and private institutions. A cpmniittee of inquiry into adult 
a,€ducatibn in England ahd Wales, in 1973, recommended that eveiy 
area should have a. local development council foF adult education:* . 

We have^in mind an ad hoc council widely representative of those 
who have an intejest in adult education as providers or users and 
stud^ts. Repres^tatives might be drawn from the major prpvid- 

-ing-bg^es, the ;)(^^ucati©nal and quasi^ucatiori^l institutions, 
associaltions of tutors and teachers, industry, voluntary, social 
aitd community organisations, associations for the disadvantaged, 

. local radip, local societies, students' councils of adult .education 
institutions and^sirrUlar bodies. The major functions would be: 

V to facihtate discussion and consultation between .all those inter- 
ested in adult education so as^to review and influence the 

V ; ^planning of adult education in the area; to ensure that needs 

are met and th^t full advantage is. taken of the cultural and 
educationar resources of the area; -to indicate directions ip 
which provision is inadequ|ite and to sponsor or suggest exper- 
irtients. . i:* ^ 

What should be the size of a local co-ordinating committee. The 
United Kingdom committee is in favour of a really large body for 
two reasons: 2 ^ * 

.... as a means of involvinj^ the wide range of contributing . 
interests in the planning of t^e service, and as a physical mani- 
festation to kll concerned of the extent to which the service . 

' permeates ^the whole L*fe of the community. 

<rhe reasons are valid but large bodies have a habit of becoming 
lacking bite, not to speak of falling under the control 
<na self-perpetuating oligarchy. Thus, although it may be necessary 
to create a large body for the sake-of image-building, in order to ensure 
cpntiniiity and positive action it is necessary to appoint a small execu- 

^ tive body, the members of which are periodically required to stanii 
down. ' . » ' 

Before leaving the subject of co-ordination, three caveats are called 
for. The first is that co-ordinating mechanisms can be used not only * 
tojcut out duplication and waste but to maintain the status quo. Now 

^he object of 60-ordination is as much to ensure that unfulfilled tieeds 
ajre met as to preserve the established order. It would be a pity if 
improved co-ordination were to result in stagnation. The Second caveat 

I. Jli/«// £'rfttcfl/zort. . .,'op. cit., p. 57-8. * 

a.. Adult Education*'* ^, op. cit., p. 58. . 
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is that local cpmmittees must be comprised of activists and not repre- 
sentatives who are appoiuted or eleqted for purely political or honorific 
, purposes. Dr J, G, Mathur is adabiant on this point :^ 

Co-ordination has to be attempted through some well-known 
devices such as co-ordination committees or action groups- or 
task fortes which should be different froiti the large bodies of 
\* ^ the unwilling and uninvolved as many co-ordination committees 
* are. People who ^re actually responsible for various aspects of 
the programme sHould be members, and they should? be there 
not as advisei^, but be knswerable^'for different elements of the 
programme. "At every level, there may haye to be a co-ordinator. 

The third and most important caveat is that co-ordinating bodies are 
likely to be ineffective unless they control funds, and wield some exec- 
utive poWer. „ o 

In the foregoing paragraphs the impression may have been given 
that co-ordination is easy to arrange. The evidence shows that this 
is not so. So many interests and personalities are, normally involved 
even at the village level that acceptance of a common purpose or a 
mere gentleman's agreement to differ are difficult to achievejisfertional 
histories, of adult education contain numerous examntes of rival 
organizations warring over scarce resources from positioj^s of grave 
WQakness^. Nor is po-ordination a prize that can be won once for alL 
Yet without a permanent and conscientious effort to obtain co-ordina- 
tion, adult education will continue to present a fragmentary appear- 
ance apd suffer in public esteem accordingly. 




r 



1. J. G. Mathur, Adult Education for Farmers^ p. 17, New Delhi, 1972. 
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In most countries however, the purse-strings were kept tightly 
o drawn and adult education got the crumbs from school edu-: 
catibn's well laden table. . . jit was noted that those who were 
nationally responsible, politicians and administrators alike, 
were simply not aUve to the objectives df adult education, and 
that expenditures for adult education were considered to be, 
optional" expenditures. ^ 

" If government control and co-ordination of adult education, directly 
or by delegation, is a crucial prerequisite for expansion, no less so is an 

C. adequate level of governmental expenditure. Some adult educators 
ar6 cynical about the hypocrisy of poUticians who wax lyrical over 
the social and economic value of adult education but steadfastly fail 
to commit substantial public funds to its developmlcnt on a permanent 
basis. Whereas the schools and universities are always siire of receiving 
a large sUce of the national income, the adiilt education services receive 
small and often derisory grants^ and afe the first to feel the draught of 
rettenchriient. Wherever they ma/ be gathered together, professional . 
adult educators are wont to complain that their programmes are the 
last to be financed and the fir5t to be cut in times of economic strin- 
gency. The inadequacy and instability of revenue have led delegates 
at a number of recent national and regional conferences to urge that 
^ a fixed percent^e of aggregate scducational budgets should automa- 
tically be set aside for adult educatibn. When ministers hai/e the time 
and a motive to Usten to thfe pleading Qf adult educators, they perceive/ 

' I. Fma/ i?<r/or/, op. ext., p. 26. - ^ 

2. Uncsco conducted a purvey for the period 1968/69 which revealed that nineteen 
piit of thirty-nme respondent countria spent less than 1 per cent of their total 
^ educational expenditure on adult education; ten spent from i to 2 pet cent; 
six spent 2 to 3 per cent; four spent more than 3 per cent. 
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, that there is a good case. Thus, at the 1964 meeting in Addis Ababa 
of AfricanministeM of educatron it ^vas agreed that 4 per cent of educa- 
tional budgets should henceforth be earmarked for adult education.^ 
Nowhere has that resolutiori been enforced. The difficulty is, of course, 
that adult education is trapped in a vicious circle, as W. V; Bell has 
shrewdly pointed out:* 

An adequate adult education programme requires adequate 
/^nancial support; achieving adequate financial support depends 
Upon the education of ^dtilts. This cyglic dilemma is basic and 
common to leaders of adult education in all areas — tax-supported 
institutions, private agencies, and co-ordinativc organizations. 
How can public recognition of the yaluc of addlt education be 
• developed within "Uie respective constituencies sufficiently to 
cvpke responsible action? The financial and the educational 
elements of this question are inextricably linked. Each exerts a 
controlling influence on the other, ^■ 

The shortage of money for adult education is often- aggravated by the 
fact that it is inequitably distributed in terms of actual needs. Many 
allocations from public funds are made to agencies with existing pro-' 
grammes or to agencies which submit bids for the financing of newly 
minted programmes. Now, as indicated in Chapter 2, such agenci^s^ 
are usUally concentrated in particular geographical areas and cater 
largely for privileged social groups. In order to ensure that fimdj. are 
disbursed to geographical areag and social groups in greatest, n|?5d,. 
. it is evident that special machinery should be set up for dctcrtt&rS^g 
priorities and allocating. res^cc&^J'his could entail giving no ramjfcey 
at all in support of many existing programmes but inviting bids 
agencies prepared to arrange the kind of programmes deemed*^;^ 
cially necessary. f 

The one branch of adult education which has fared at all well 
is that of occupational training, upon whfck in some countries govern- 
ments and commercial undertakings alike often expend vast sums 6f 
money. In such estimates of national eiipenditure on adult education 
as have been made, the point has been reiterated that expenditure 
on this particular form is many times greater than that on all other 
forms combined. Such expenditure includes not only direct training 
* costs but paynttent of salaries during leave of absence from work, tra- 
velling expenses and bonuses for professional upgrading of skills. 

Despite the lamentations of adult educators, the financing of 
adult education is a strangely neglected subject of study and research. 
In Hely-s otherwise comprehensive survey of issues and trends it went 

1, In a statement prepared for the Tokyo Conference, the United Republic of 
Tanzania declared that 'all governments should earmark at least 5% to 
20%. of their total annual education budget for adult education', 

2. W. V. Bell, 'Finance, Legislation, and Public Policy for Adult Education', in 
Knowlcs (cd.), op. cit., p. 138. 
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virtually uixnicntioncd,^ The report of a meeting organized by the 
Council of Europe in 1968 noted:* ' 

Niaturaliy, we must first of all try to find out how adult education 
is financed nowadays, because no sucH study has yet been made, 
nor is it an easy matter. 

To obtain reliable figures for adult education expenditure is indeed 
exceedingly difficult even in jlighly industrialized countries. ^ Much 
expenditure in both public and private sectors is hidden under a variety 
of budgetary headings. Moreover, few attempts have been made to 
estimate the monetary value of such non-teaching' charges as free 
accommodation; For the purposes of international inquiries,, countries 
submit statistics that are not susceptible to comparison. • 

An adult education service commensurate with the scale of latent 
social demand cai^be provided only when the State is prepared to 
4nake frequent grants for capital expenditure ^nd annuaL grants for 
recurrent expenditure. The question remains open, however, whether 
the State should be a direct provider or contract out all or part of the 
work to non-governmental agencies. As with control and co-ordination, 
the choice ultimately dependsjupon national custom. The trend tointe- 
g!?ateall forms of education within a lifelong education framework would 
seem to suggest, however, that public provision is bound to increase. 

Adult educati6n agencies obtain their income from ow or more 
of four sources: national axjd local taxation; private expenditure; 
participants' fees; grant-awarding bodies. Out of thirty- two countries 
in 1^9 supplying information to Unesco on the financing* of adult 
education, four out of seven industrially advanced countries declared 
that the State made available 50 pej: cent of the funds; one (the United 
Kingdom) reported 45 per cent, Poland roughly 1 1 per cent and Swit- 
zerland less than 2 per cent. Nineteen out of twenty-five^developing 
countries reported the proportion of State expenditure "ds^riitn'e than 
50 per cent of the whole. These figures are speculative* but clearly 

X . The subject is also entirely ignored in the excellent United States survey, by 
£. de S. Brunner, et aL, op. cit., 3rd impr. 1967. y 
V 2. Council for Cultural G^'Operation, Committee for Out of School Educatioit^ 
Financial Aspects of Adult Education, p. 5, Strasbourg, 1969. 

3. Government ministries in Norway are unusual in that they can produce exact 
details of their expenditure on adult education. In 1970, for example, no fewer 
than thirteen ministries other than the Ministry ;of Church and Education 
spait sums on adult education varying from 585 to 18,056 kroner. Expenditure 
by the Ministry of Church and Education represented approximately 25 per 
•cent of the total expenditure of all ministries, and this total, in turn, represented 
approximately 0.65 per cent of the total educational budget. 

4. Speculative, to say the least. To estimate even the approximate expenditure 
on adult education of ministries of education is not easy since many programmes 
are not recorded as specific budgetary items. Ministries other than education 
9lHo spend considerable sumsH>n such activities as Industrial training and agri- 
cultural extension. Moreover, local government expenditure is more often 
than. not an unknown factor. a 
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indicate a substantial State contribution to the national ajjgr^gatc 
expenditure whatever that expenditure may be worth in real terms. 

Regrettably, ex:penditure in some countries has decreased during 
the last ten years or So but taking countries as a whole there has been 
a tendency for government expenditure to inercase, however slowly. ^ 
A few Countries are obviously quite determined to put the financing 
' of adult education on a sound footing, Sweden now allocates no less 
than 14 per cent and the United Republic of Tanzania about 10 per 
.cent of their gtoss expenditures on all forms of education. Nigeria 
requires that 16 per c^nt of the income accruing from its Industrial 
Training Fund be earmarked for general adult educational service^^ 
an encouraging example of a government determined to keep in its 
sights other goals than technological progress. In a recent report the 
Committee for Oat-of-School Education of the Council of Europe 
took the view that: * 

All organizations which in their educational work serve the 
interest of the community should be entitled to jeceivc a public 
financial .assistance for adult education. Such organizations 
should: promote education and not merely entertainment; play 
a sustained part in a definite educational programme; be prepared 
to provide full information about the numbers of their part;jci- ^ 

Eants, activities and aims; not be exclusive or inward looking 
ut serve the general interest. 

Among the countries which believe in generously subsidizing non- 
governmental agencies are Canada, Denmark, India, Norway, Sweden 
and the United Kingdom. But it is noticeable that such g^ntsapc 
seldom intended to cover the entire expenditure of the recipien«M!liis 
is because governments fear that agencies will become lax if they are 
completely cushioned financially, while for their part agencies realize 
. that they may forfeit their freedom of action if they cannot raise at 
least some income on their own account. Many central government 
grants are also made for a fixed term only, tithcr to permit an agency 
to become firmly established or to prime the pump for a special pro- 
ject. Judicious allocations of public fundis both at the national and the 
local level to facilitate the development of experimental programmes 
^can yield splendid results at relatively k)w cost. 

Some governments do not make direct financial grants to non- 
governmental agencies but assist them in a variety of ways which 
effectively reduce their costs. These include permitting exemption 
from taxation, providing rooms, textbooks and learning aids free of 
charge, .supplying and paying the salaries of teaching staff, and ten- 
dering exf)ert advice. '"-^ 

Programmes financed in cash from private sources are very largely 

1. cf. Uncico, A Retrospective Survey » . . , op. cit., p. 47-48. 

2. Council for Cultural Co-opcraiion, op. cit., p. 20. 
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to be found in some of the more developed countries of Western 
Europe, North America and in Japan by far the greater part of 
the national expenditure on adult education is private. Most of this 
private outlay is borne by employers, especially by large commercial 
corporations, some of which invest vast sums on occupational train- 
ing.^ Collective bargaining by trade uniorfs, notably in the United 
States, is contributing to the increase in this type of expenditure. Pro- 
grammes financed in kind are mainly to be found in developing coun- 
tries where government frequently contributes cash or capital goods or 
both on condition that local inhabitants provide such physical materials 
as are locally available and, more importantly, their own labour. Wher- 
ever community developmenf^rogrammes flourish, examples may 
be found of buildings being erected and maintained by local com- 
munities.^ . , 

Unhappy consequences may ensue from reading too much signif- 
icance into the scate of private expenditure on adult education. The 
oft-quoted statement that the aggregate expenditure on adult educa- 
tfon in the United States exceeds Federal and State government expen- 
diture on secondary and higher educalion is presumably intended 
to amaze the 'credulous by showing that the national investment in 
adult education has reached unimagirled proportions. So it has. But 
it is essentia:l to realize that the investment is concentrated mainly 
in the one sector of occupational training. Other sectors continue to 
be neglected and, are likely to find their position deteriorating even 
further if complacency is allowed to set in. 

From the point of view of non-governmental organizations, includ- 
- ing universities, it is undesirable to become unduly dependent on 
public funds. Freedom to experiment and to tailor activities to indi- 
vidual and collective needs as identified by the professional staff ulti- 
mately depends on the enjoyment of financial autonomy. This auto- 
nomy is best assured when income is derived from a variety of sources 
and not exclusively from the public purse. 

Many agencicJ try ' to augment income by fund raising, partic- 
ularly by making appeals to industry and to foundations. Agencies 
in developing countries often look for help outside their national 
boundaries. -During the period since the Montreal Conference, aid 
from national governments and international bodies in support of 
programmes in developing countries greatly increased but became 
more restrictive. There were two kinds of restriction: the first was in 
respect of the type of programme; the second was in respect of the 
duration of aid. In general, the new practice has been to fund an inno- 
vative programme for a specified period of time on the understanding 

t. M. F. Clark and H. S. Sloan, Classrooms in the Factories^ Ne\y Jersey, 1958. 
a. Self-help of this sort is also sometimes remarked in industrially advanced 
countries. 
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that the rccipiciit country should eventually take it over an;d extend 
it on a regional or nation-widq basis. From the point of view of both 

, the donor and the recipient countries this has proved to be a fruitful - 
arrangement. Several of these aid schemes, involving such matters a^ 
correspondence instruction, are referred to in subsequent chapters. 

Governments— ^or where appropriate, local governments — must 
dteidc whether adult education is a public service that ought -to be 
more or less free to all those whb satisfy the specified criteria for 
entry into a programme, or a consumer good which people ought 

• to pay for in whole orin part. Atthe present time, there are two extreme 
views about this question. According to' one view, facilities should 
be absolutely free on the basis of the simplistic argument that ;5chool- 
ing is free so adult education should be free. The opposite view is that 
adults should pay ccondmie fees for their education. In the middle 
are those who argue that Some facilities should be free but others:*, 
should be paid fbn 

The most familiar argument in favisur of charging fees is thsit 
people value only what they pay for. Paying even a nominal fee will 
cause p?^rticipants to take a programme more seriously and thereby 

^reduGC the drop-out rate. A second argument is that competition be- 
tween private agencies is necessary so as to place a premium on the 
continual improvement of progranutnes and therefore that fees ought 
to reflect what the market demand will bean A third argument in 
favour of charging fees is that it perniits more rapid growth. Against 
charging fees there are three main objections. One is that the ri^al 
cost of most adult education programmes — like that of most formal 
educational programmes — ^is relatively so high that if they have ^tb 
meet it the lower income groups will be disbarred from taking part. 
Secondly, fees act as a disincentive not only to the poor but to would- 
be participants in general. ^ The third objection is that historical evi- 
dence shows that when an agency is obliged to rely for survival on 
earning income from students' fees it soon abandons all but its 
profitable activities.* 

In many countries there is a growing tendency to adopt the com- 
promise of charging fees to adults whose careers will clearly profit from 
a particular course. Thus, in developing countries, fees may not be 
charged for the equivalent of primary education because that is seen 
to be a basic human right but must be charged for secondary.education 
becausd that represents a privilege not available to cVfcryone. In devel- 
oped countries the parallel is not to charge for the equivalent of 

I. Strangely there is little empirical evidence about this subject; such as there 

is conflicts. Some agencies report that contrary to expectations the raising 

of participants' fees has resulted in a rise in enrolments, 
a. See, for example, B. R. Glarki Adult Education in Transition: A Study of InstitU' 

tional Insecurity^ University of California Press, 1968, where the author describes 

the effects of what he terms the 'enrolment economy'. 
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scicondary Education but to do so for higher education courses. Other 
distinctions are worth making — one is between those who want to 
raise the quality of a life already culturally rich and those who are 
in some fashion disadvantaged, such as the physically disabled or 
migrant workers. It may ako be reasonable to ask those who have . 
already successfully passed through a specific programme to pay a Tec 
if for some reason they should wish to tepeat the experience. Certain 
categories of participants might be considered eligible for loans^ — for 
example, those studying for a part-time degree. Three final conditions 
might be made about participants' fees; one is" that they should be 
standardized so as to avoid discrimination; another is that fees shduld 
be waived or reduced below the norm for experimental programmes; 
a third is that participants should be allowed to pay fees in instalments 
so as to escape having to find a large sum of money at the beginning 
of a course. * 

As with students' fees, there are two extremes of opinion about 
paying fees to part-time organizes and instructors. At one extreme 
there is the view that adult education is a social service and that part- 
time staff are under an obligation to organize or to give a class or a lec- 
ture for no more than their necessary expenses. At the other extreme 
there is ^e view that part-time staff should be paid the professional 
rate for the job. It is impossible to hy down hard and fast rules in this 
matter. In cultures where dedication to the public interest is deeply 
entrenched, then part-time staff will give their best for no material 
reward. The experience of Cuba during their 1961/62 campaign 
against illiteracy and the general experience of Burma and China in 
recent years demonstrate that the large-scale employment of full-time 
salaried school-teachers, university students and professional people 
on a voluntary basis is perfecdy possible in some; societies. By contrast 
it is the experience of adult educators in other countries that if part- 
time staff are not paid competitive fees and expenses, the service may 
gain in terms of reduced expenditure but syffer more or less acutely in 
terms of quality. 

To be sure of a sccnrc future, adult education agencies in any 
country need to be funded on as regular a basis as, and on a compar- 
able scale with, schools and universities. Where economic resources 
are considerable it is desirable to draw upon public and private financ- 
ing but in the last resort it is the State which must bear responsibility. 
According to a general principle enunciated in the recent Council 
of Europe report on financial aspects of adiilt education:* 

Xt appears to be generally recognized that the State (f.e. all 
pubUc authorities) ranging from the government to the local 

I. It is not always necessary to pay fees in cash. In the Gabon, for example, stu- 
dents may pay*in foodstuffs or other commodities. 
3. Council for Cultural Co-operation, op. ext., p. ao. 
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authority) accepts the promotion of adult education as one of 
its duties as is the case with school and university education. 
This means tiiat a financial contribution towards the cost of a 
comprehensive system of adult education is a duty of the state: 
a number of delegates go further and think that the basic financ- 
ing of adult education as a part of public education is a duty 
of the state. 

In the Federal Republic of Germany, 60 per cent of the grants for 
adult education are paid by towns with more than 100,000 iiAabitants, 
yet only 30 per cent of the population live in such towns. Rural areas 
are much less well served. ^ 

• Commission I at the Tokyo Conference pointed out that: ' 

»• " 

It required no great effort of the imagination to suggest such 
things as direct contributions from enterprises, new levies, tax 
exemption arrangements, the lifting of taxes on cultural pro- 
ducts, and even, for adults of privileged groups, self-support etc. 
The crux of the problems seemed to be that many countries had 
never, before known such a level of private income combined 
with such a shrinkage of public resources. It was true that many 
countries had adopted a system based cfxclusively upon the 
satisfaction of individual needs to the detriment of communal 
facilities Of all kindsf, both health and culture. . ^ 

Reallocation of financial resources is the only realistic answer to the 
problem since in many countries expenditure on the formal system of 
education has already swollen to terrifying proportions. To raisQ still 
ftirther the percentage of national budgets devoted to educational 
expenditure is out of the question. However, a strong case for realloca- 
tion of resources can he sustained, not only on grounds of social justice 
but on grounds of social benefits. Much of the current expenditure 
on the formal system is w.asteful in that it produces school-leavers and 
university graduates who are either unemployable or not employable 
in the job for which they have been trained or to which they aspire. 
By contrast investment could be channelled into'^those forms of adult 
education from which social benefits clearly derive— forms that 
include not only occupational training but healtb education. In one 
of his two addresses at the Tokyo Conference, M. Reni Maheu boldly 
stated that he had:^ 

... no hesitation in saying that in certain cases the present 
distribution ought to be revised because it is too • neglectful of 
those— and I am referring to adults — who make up the active 
portion of the population, improvement of whose training will 
therefore contnbute more directly to improving the prespint 

1. Council for Cultural Co-operation, op. cit., p. 20. 

2. Final Report^ op. cit., p. 26. 

3. Final Report^ op. cit., p. 66, 
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behaviour patterns and raising the productiyjity of society; but 
whatever may be the desirable proportion ta^ establish between- 
what might be called short-term investments — by which I mean 
adult education— and lonfj-tcrm investments, i.e. the .education 
of the young, we must realise that what wc have to do is balance 
the requirements of two phases in a single, continuous human 
process and two components of a single policy. 

And the General Report concluded:* 

Statutory support for adult editcation and increasing financial 
- funding from public sources was yet another noteworthy feature 
of the post-Montreal period. There was sull, however, far too 
little public money devoted to adult education. The budgetary 
allocations for adult education would have to rise significantly 
during the 1970s if life-long education were to be made possible. 
The Conference pointed out that this would require whole- 
hearted commitment to adult education by governments. The 
scale and method of financing would be crucial during the 
coming years. ^ ' 

Funding from public sources docs not imply relying exclusively upon 
revenue from direct or indirect taxation. Governnjcnts can legitimately 
require .the industrial and commercial sector of the economy to bear 
all or most of the oostc^pf occupational training or general education 
for the work force or both. Moreover, if inclined, they can imitate 
Nigeria and reallocate some of the revenue raised by industry and 
commerce to general adult education purposes. 

The great advantage of public funding within an integrated 
global system of education is that economies of scale may be achieved 
and unit costs reduced. Costs arc also lower when a symbiotic attach- 
ment is formed between .fofmal and non-formal education. Moreover, 
public funding is the only Way of ensuring that help is given where it 
is most needed. 

> At present, adult education suffers from a severe shortage of funds 
for all purposes. Non-teaching expenditure is derisively small. If adult 
education institutions are to receive funds commensurate with their 
objectives, they will have to demonstrate that they are able to use 
those funds efficiently and in certain respects more effectively than 
the formal educational system. Beyond small-scale book-keeping 
tliere are few signs as yet thaj adult educators see the importance of 
-measuring the costs of various choices and analysing the results of their 
expenditure. Such a cost/benefit approach, however, will have to 
become commonplace in the future. 

To sum up the last two chapters, adult education must be a cen- 
tral government responsibility. Jt must be guaranteed appropriate 
structures and adequate financing by means of State laws prescribing 

I. Final Rfporit op, ciUt p> 12, * 
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criteria for, and minimum levels of, expenditure. It is essential to have 
a comprehensive planning strategy, though this, docs not rule out a 
jJluralistic pattern of provision. Co-ordination should be? ensured by 
the creation of inter-sectoral committees. Adult educatiSii, however, 
will wither if it is too rigidly controlled from the centre. Local initia- 
tive, xo-ordiwation and control are all important. So also is the freedom 
to experiment of private as well as public agencies. 
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Research and development 

To browscthrOugh historical documents about adult education within 
almost any national or international ccintext cart, Ijp a chastening 
experience in that problems thought to be contemporary often turn 
out to be perennial or at any ra.te recurrent. Moreover, proposed 
solutions turn out to have beeriitr^proposed several times before and 
even supposed innovations turn put not to be innovations at all. Much 
effort is wasted in this way. To profit completely from tlie Jeisona of 
the past is notoriously impossible, in whatever area of human endca- 
\?our. Nevertheless it would seem that, as a social service, adult educa- 
tion has been especially profligate in ignoring its antecedents. It is 
only commonscnse to try systematically to formulate working hypo- 
theses and to process' and disseminate information about important 
findings and interesting experiences. In short, there is an urgent need 
for the adoption of a realistic research and development policy. The 
need was not even considered at the Montreal Conference and it is 
significant that /Arnold Hcly made not one reference to research in 
his post-conference survey. The Tokyo Conference, however, noted 
with regret the neglect of, research in adult education:* 

Since adult education was still an "Emerging field of study it 
was imperative to examine objectively and systematically the 
appropriateness of what was being done. In general, empirical 
and operational research in the field of adult education had 
been neglected. Nearly all the time and resources of edupalion ' 
departments had been devoted to pedagogical matters. Fpr this 
reason, one type of person of crucial importance to the future of 
adult education was the research specialist. „ 

There arc several reasons why up td the present day research in adult 
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cducatioir has been sparse. To begin with, educationists throughout 
the world have tended to concentrate upon isspcs affecting primary 
and' secondary, and moje recently hiigher, education, sparing only 
an occasional glance in the direction of adiilt education. Secondly, 
scholars in thc.social sciences have so singlc-minddUly pursuc^d their 
separate disciplines that they' havc largely ignored the cdiicatioti of 
* adults except incidental field of concern. Thirdly, the indeter*^ 
' minate nature of adult education, especially by comparison with the 
relatively clearly defined sector of formal education, has caused educa- 
tion specialists to shy away from it. Foui*thly, and as a corollary to the 
above reasons, there has been an acute shottag(! of research funds. * 
Finally, those who administer and organize programmes have been 
far too busy themselves to indulge in'what they fear may be abstract 
* theorizing and time-consuming, arid investigations. - - 

Yet research in adult education dcscry^es to be treated as a high 
> priority both by government and adult educators, for at least four 
good reasons. iPirst, as wc have seen, the growth of a ^ijation's economic 
output nowadays depends upon the efficient training and retraining 
of the workforce' and this in jturn entails effective planning, deploy- 
ment of staff resources, application of educational technology, cur- 
ricular design and recruitment of students— requirements that cannot 
be left to hit-or-miss arrangements. Secondly, in all branches of adult 
education neW approaches to, and flexibtc methods °of, programming 
and communication will become effective only when there is a steady 
and discriminating accumulation of tested knowledge and experience 
upon which to base and isvaluate them. Thirdly, practitioners will 
only obtain good results when they adopt the habit of formulating 
hypotheses about the impact of their programmes which are subject 
to empirical measurement. Accordingly they must constantly consider 
liow to identify needs, how to make decisions about what courses^ to 
offer, how to present those courses, the optimum length df a given 
course, and' so on. Finally, neither government departments nor 
grant-awarding trusts, especially in the cost-*bcnefit pw-iod we have 
now entered, can be expected substJ\ntially to increase their financial 
support for adult education unlesal, in place of moral arguments 
backed only by subjective evidence, they are confronted with com- 
pelling evidence deriv^,d from systematic inquiries. 

' Up to the present time research in adult education has com- 
monly but erroneously been identified witli esoteric activities carried 
on in universities. Some- of the research undertaken in universities 

^ I. cf. Brunncr ei al., op. cit., p. 5: 'Another reason for the paucity of aduh educa- 
tion research has been lack offinancial support. Among all the agencies concern- 
ed, only thc'Agricultural and Home. Economics Extension Service-- the joint 
rural adult education enterprise of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture and the state colleges of agriculture— has devoted appreciabfic amounU to " 
research.* v 
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may well fee useless to either man or beast, as some adult educators 
contemptfously maintain, but much of it has bc^n strictly televant 
to operational^ practice. It is. a questioii, therefore, not of channelling 
research ^n entirely new directions but of condufcting more research 
on the -s^me lines as at present and ensuring that it is applied to. the' 
desigp-'iand conduct of programmes and'not lost in libraries. For small 
thoughx the' amount of research has been^ very little of it has influenced 
practice.. " ' '-.^..^^^ ^ . • 

Adult education, like law, medicine or engineering, is a practical 
discipline whose aim is to effect change in people's habits and* atti- 
tudes, to improves methods and techniques of communication and to 
help solvb urgent social and economic probleyns. ij^pplied and active 
, research rather than pure research are therefore called for. This is 
. the view t^ken inf the U.S.S.R^^^ere the principal research goal is to 
improve the efficiency of evemng schools. The General Adult Educa- 
tion Research Institute, ori^nally^ founded in Leningrad in 1961^ 
^employs 109 research Wdrkers, representing a wide range of disciplines, 
maintains -a library cont-aininjg 20o,'ooo volumes and investigates adult 
education phenomena 6pall*Tdrids. Applied and acticuju research^* tech- 
niques are also consistently used in functional' literacy ^programmes 
as a. means of empirically monitoring oj^erational programmes while 
in full progress with a view to detecting errors or weal^nesses and to* 
indicating measures for ^radicating them^ This does not mean that 
pure research is to be discouraged, but rather that researchers should 
.resist the tendency to assume that only^ knowledge derived frorn 
classical scientific methods of inquiry is ^ of any value. Valuable 
investigations may take the form oT fact-finding'' or of lising simple tools^ 
^to asSess thef merits of quite small pix^grammes; Any attempt, at what- 
ever level, t6 test hypotheses or to classify knowledge and^experienc?] 
deserves to be acknowledged as a contributipn to*^ resear<||i. ^ Thus, 
the humblest organizer at the yillage' level who experimeints^ with 
'methods of communication and modestly reports on and evaluates 
each of his pj^ects is performing a useful service. Since adniirfistratof^ 
and planners can seldom spare tinle for ejc^rimenjation under labo- 
ratory conditions tbey must necessarily concentrate upon *on-going* 
research directly related to Aheir programme of work. For instance, 
they will want to study groups of adults currently attending classes 
rather than attempt to seketcdntrol groups. To dispense with control 
groups nmy well displease some social scientists, but as a rule inquiries' 
can be initiated only in the light of administrative ^xpediencfe! 

1. In practice, most adutf^Hucators do take a, liberal ^iew of what constitutes 
, fcscari^. cf. Bfunner et df..^ op. cit./ p. 6: K 7 . an examination of^tlic works 
listedf^in admt education resca^h biblfo^raphies 'reveal§ an exceedingly 
liberal definition of what constini^es research^ Wdrks which seem, to be merely 
statements of philosophy, baied on the aufhor*s personal expedience and his 
inevitably liriited knowledge x)f the experience of othei;s^ are freely included.* 
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So far there has been too Kttle coinmunication between research- 
ers and active adult educators, Which* helps to explain why some 
xesearch is sterile and why so many useful findings have been ignored. 
Communications must be improved so that researchers can deal with 
actual problems and ensure, through consultation with field workers, 
.that their investigations are well grounded. It is, mforeover, only 
through such close consultation that the development factor can be 
kept in the forefront. In principle, the freedom of university staff 
and pthers to choose their own rj^earch interests should be preserved, 
but government, foundations, and adult education administrators 
have a right to commission research projects whic^ are directly appli- 
cable to known needs and problems: Indded, research projects have 
proved to be most worth while when research teams have been answer- 
able to cominittees which contain programme directors with the 
power to implement any recommendations concerning practice. 

The main topics so far to have attracted the attentipn of researchers 
are adult learning (see above), group dynamics, teaching methods, 
iadministrativjg and organizational procedures,- evaluation and parti- 
cipation. Relevant to the number of other areas that might be investi- 
gated, undue attention has been devoted to the phenomenon of 
-participation in educational activities. This is doubtless because it is 
comparatively easy to frame^and complete research projects about 
the attitudes, interests and characteristics of participants since they 
conistitute a captive audience. As Rene Maheu ppinted out at the 
Tokyo Conference, it is the non-participant ab|6ut whom we require 
more information:^ 

^ It might also be well to analyse the deeper cause84)f one aspect — 
on^ which I consider crucial and which has not so far been 
studied much — of what has come to be called the crisis in edu- 
cation, namely the fact that in most countries adiilts do not 
sufficiently feel the need for education. This phenomenon calls 
urgently for intensified sociological,- psychological and edu-! 
cational research, tl^ results of which would provide' a solid 
foundation for the regeneration of the content, forms and method- 
ology of adult education. Goverjiments, above alj, would stand 
to gain by possessing ''scientific data on this question when deter- 
mining the measures to be taken to give adult education optimum 
efficiency in relation to the community's economic and social 
V ^/development goals, while at the same time satisfying individual 
aspiratipns. * * » 

Aside ~fmm the phenomenon of non-participation, two vital arezis 
which have 'so far/been neglected ^re planning and financing. Cotn- 
missioii/rat thtf Tolcyo Conference referred to: 

\, Final Report, op cit., p. 64-5. 
2. 'Final Report^ op. cit., p. 24. =^ - 
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• the shortcomings of-existing conceptual and technical tools, 
of the urgent need for mbthodological research preliminafy, 
• or parallel, to the work of planning; this urgency was further 
' increased by the diversity of current methodologies and ap- 
. proaches, as also by the looseness of the definitions employed 
and the absence of statistical data. - „ ' 

More understanding is required about the planning and financing of 
current programmes so that more rational procedures can be adopted. 

There is an acute shortage of statistics about adult education 
and such national statistics as do exist are notoriously unreliable. Two 
of the several reasons for the unreliability of available national sta- 
tistics are:^ ^ _ 

First, agencies producing facts and figures interpret its [adult 
education's] scope in a variety of ways; for soHic it refers to any 
educational acti\^tjf that adults engage in whereas for others it 
means exclusively literacy programmes or remedial education 
or formajl education. Secondly, methods of collecting' data tend 
to bjp^ cfbnspiciously unscientific and there is evidence that some 

institutions are addicted" to padding enrolment figures. ^ 

-.,'■'/' ■ ■ ' ■ • ' 

Even before the Tokyo Conference, Uncsco's Office of Statistics had 
turricd its attention to the problem of toUecting statistics on formal 
adult education as part of this process of preparing an International 
Standard Classification of Education (ISCED). ' 

The Tokyo Conference recommended that Unesco should:^ 

. . . consider the possibility of an initial data-tgathering project 
with a view to setting up a permanent system for the gathering 
and processing of statistical data on adult education. . . 

Since the conference considerablfe progress has been made. Uncsco's 
Office of Statistics has produced a manual* designed to assist Member 
States wishing to collect statistics on formal adult education. This 
manual provides a definitional framework and a practical clzissification 
for programmes of formal adult education. The*manual has been field-/ 
tested in a pilot project in the Libyan Arab Republic,^ and another 
pilot project is currently under waTy in Norway. 

I. Introduction to J. Lowe (cd.), op. dt., p. 2. ' 
" 2. For a, number of years education questionnaires sent out to Member States 
have included a section on adult education. The Office of Statistics was reluctant 
in the past to publuh any statistics because some sections were^returned blank, 
others had 'data^t available ' written across them, and others could give 
only speculative £^timatcs or partial figures. 

3. Fined Report, op. cit., Recommendation 14, p.' 48. 

4. Unesco, Proposals for . . ., op. cit, 

5. Unesco, National Dkectory of Adult Education Programmes in the Libyan Arab Rtpu- 
^ blic, /p75,. Paris, U^co, Office of Statistics, August 1974; and its Statistics hn 

Formal Adult Education in the Libyan Arab Republic, 1973, Paris, Unesco, Office / 
of Statistics, i 974 (unpublished statistical report). 

■ ■ " \ 
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Statistics on non-formal adult education and sclf-directcd learn- 
ing present special problems of collection. Since no enrolment or 
registration of participants takes place, data cannot be collected from 
adult education organizations. The most efFective. way of collecting 
data on non-formal adult education and self-directed learmng is 
through personal interviews. The United Nations is actively encour- 
aging countries to establish a programme of integrated demographic, 
social and related economic gtatistics through household surveys. 
Through this programme it will be possible, in the long run, to obtain 
statistics on all types of adiilt education. 

The field of adult education suffers from the fact that new know- 
ledge often remains* unknown beyond a small circle pf specialists. 
Commission 2 at the Tokyo Conference emphasized: 

. . • the need for the wider dissemination of research results not 
. only within each country but also internationally. For the purposcj 
of disseminating research findings speedily and efficiently more 
documentation centres were required. More annotated biblib- 
, graphics and up-to-date handlists of research recently complete^ 
or currently in progress would bfe invaluable. 

Detailed bibliographies on adult education now exist in Africa, Canada, 
England and Wales and the United States* A bibliography on adult 
education in Western Eurdpc is about to be published. The European 
Bureau of Adult Education circulates abstracts gleaned from joMrnals 
^nd reports. The Institute for Adult Literacy Methods in Tehran not 
only conducts inquiries into the comparaSw effectiveness of various 
rijiethods of providing literacy instruction but issues regular reports 
atid bibliographies, besides offering an abstracting service. The Eijro- 
pcan Centre fon Leisure and Education, which is sponsored by" 
Ujicsco, publishes regular reports on research in progress and has 
commissioned a scries of annotated country-by-country bibliographies 
on leisure. Dr Colin Titmus is currently preparing both a dictionary 
and[\ 9. thesaurus pf terms ^ in several languages— what is the precise 
mt^iing o( V Education jPo/?«teV^?, What" is the difference between an 
anirrmteuT and *an adult educator' ? All this is very encouraging but 
therci remain whole areas of the world where no serious attempt is 
made! to gather information about publicatiohs in a4ult education. 

A few systematic attempts are now being made to collect and 
dissenrtinatc information about research findings, documentation 
centred, have been established in the Federal Republic of Germany 
and in the Spndinavian eountries. In 1967, the ERIC Clearinghouse 
was ekablished in the United States with a view to accumulating a 
complete record of research reports and-any literature whatsoever 
relating to adult education. This clearinghouse has already acquired 
an enorirnous amount ^f material both from within and without the 
United States. Unesco -itseltf has established a documentation centre 
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under the Wing of the Division of Adult Education which, although 
sm?dl, has an important collection of original material mainly dating 4 
J&om about 1970. From the international standpoint, the situation 
will sndtrtly improve considerably, thanks to the plan of the Interna- 
tional Bureau- of Education systematically to gather data from every 
part of the world. One prpbleth to be borne in mind is that a gdod 
deal of research pertinent to adult education is undertaken by social 
scientists whose primary interest lies elsewhere and who publish their* 
findings in^^pecialistjourhals concerned with their respective disciplines. 

Until very recently purposefu^ study of adult educatian within a 
comparative perspective wais aknost non-exi^terit. Today, however, a 
gr(!^wirig nximber of adult cducal%)nistS' mainly attached to university 
departments of adult education, arc devoting themselves to compara- 
tive studies as an academic pursuit. The lead has been given by the 
International Congress of ijmversity Adult Education (ICUAE), 
*under whose auspices a Seminar was h'eld in. 196B in the United Statics, 
the main object being to agree upon a.universally admissible definition 
.of adult education and to construct a few working research models 
which could ^bq'^applied anywhcr^ in jiie world.^ A drive to promote 
comparative studies has been made by the adult, education section of 
the Ontario Institute* for Studies in Education (OISE). Besides 
publishing a new journal, ConvergencCy this 'department has arranged 
major international seminars orv^jmethodology "^and provided an 
'opportunity for foreign scholars to i^end aabbatioal leA\es at OISJE. 
Thanks to its initiative, the 1970 seminar at the famous Pugwaslf 
centre, Nova Scotia, too]c^as its -theme the promotion of comparative 
studies in adult education. For its own part, Unesco has demonstrated 
keen interest by sponsoring several ctopargtive inquiries, including 
two studies of the role of universities and the professionnal training 
" of adult educators undertaken by ICUAE. In January 1972, Unesco 
also helped to subsidj2i»*an international expert meeting at Nordborg 
organized by the EJanish National Commission for.Uncsco.* At the 
Tokyo Conference, delegates endorsed the perceptible trend tQ.expand 
comparative studies by nfaking some specific recommendatiohs:' 

Considering , that the planning of education, like any other 
planning, calls for a planhing-progranruning-budgeting ap- 
proach and that the requirements of life-long education 
entail coordinat<^cl planning oF-^Aool and adult education 
systems. * 

Considering also that the difficulticfe encountered in the planning 
. * of adult education stem frona an inadequate awareness 

- h For tlvc procccdirigsjf this meeting 5CC Livcrighran^lhfc^;jmod (cds.), op. cit. 
(2. Agenda for Comparative Studies in AduJ* Education: Report Jmrt^ikc^lernational 

Expert Meeting, 1972, Syracuse, 1972. 
3. Final Report, op. cit., p. 48. 
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among those responsible, from \ a shortage of specialists 
and from a lack df comparable l^ata. 
Recommends that Unesco: 

1 . Organize, as frequently as possible,! regional seminars, open 
to various categories of participants,! on the planning, admi- 
nistration and jQnancing of adult edi^cation; 

2. Encourage small international meetings for the comparative 
study of adult education. 

Two kinds of study are initially required in order to establish compar- 
ative adult education on solid foundations. First, it is necessary' tQ 
have a series of descriptive/analytical surveys of the anatomy of adult 
education in as many countries as possible. The few national surveys 
so far published have taken the form cither of an appraisal of selected 
trends and issues or a systematic 'account of the over-all provision. 
There have also been two types of authorship: a sole author; or a tcan; 
of authors. For the purpose of merely conveying information cither 
approach suffices but from the point of view of evolving an analytical 
method the study by one author is preferable.^ 

. The second kind of study, already being undertaken by several 
schplars, is to identify a particular process or activity which is control- 
lable in scale and for v^hich sufficient reliable data appear to be 
available and to scrutinize its manifestations in as many countries as 
possible. Such a controllable research inquiry is the training of pro- / 
fcssional adult educators, for wherever trafning programmes exisf . 
investigators can turn 16 the supervisory staff for information irvroe 4 
expectation that it will not only be forthcoming but authentic. The 
list of controllable research topics is bound to be small especially if 
investigators try to deal with more than two countries and the metho- 
dological problems are always formidable. 

There are certain complex questions suitable for examination 
. by teams of reseai'chcrs which should attract financial support from 
aid-givingjoundations. Some of these questions are as follows: 
Is adult education a significant variable in national development 

planning cfr is it not? 
Which approach to introducing adult education programmes has been 

more effective in the developing countries: the British or the 

French? Consider, say, in relation to Sudan and Chad ^r Ghana 

and the Ivory Coast. 
What forms of adult education have been transferred successfulfy 

from one culture to another? Why were they successful? 

.1. A good example of a comprehensive survey by one author is Dr Titmus' AduU 
Education in France, Two excellent Ph. D. theses have also recently been complete 
cd on adultfcducation in Kenya and Ghana respectively, the first by Dr Roy 
, ' Prosser, the second by Mr. Kwa Hagen. Two exampj[(?s of multiple, authorship 
• arc: D. Whitelock {cd.), Adult . Education in Australta, Adelaide 1970; and 
Knowlcs (pd.), op. cit. \ * 
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What has been the measurable impact of specific international aid 

'^programmes in the sphere of adult education? 
Can one derive hypotheses from social change theories and test their 

validity against the lessons of mass education campaigns ? 
QueStibns like these are of a different order from the quest for useful 
information previously referred to. They ask ^why' rather than Vhat* 
and any attempt to answer them will entail leaving the descriptive 
method far .behind and embarking upon an exacting methodological 
exercise. 

At this stage in time the inlterest of policy-makers and senior 
' adult educators in comparative studies is essentially pragmatic. They 
want to acquire knowledge which can be applied, to learn about 
organizational innovations and new methods which can successfully 
be aldapted fpr ^heir own use and to try to avoid the mistakes made in 
other co'unMes. With^the aid of research they would also like to be able, 
to estin\ate the economic and social benefits generated by th,eir own 
programmes both to justify their continuing existence and to lay claim- 
to public subventions for linear expansion as well as for ad hoc projects. 
Specialists in developing countries have an added incentive to be 
utilitarian, fpr such adult education structures aS were inherited 
when their countries became independent were usually^ based on 
metropolitan models. Now they are intent upon designing their own 
planning models, constructed in part out of their own creative planning 
and in part out of what is worth transferring from other countries. 
Their practical outlook is an asset to the investigator rather than a 
discouragement since it means that they may be willing to support 
inquiries which promise to yield practical results. 

The relationship hetweeilteomparative education and comparative 
adult education as fields of inquiry needs to be defined. Is there any 
justification for the latter to set itself up as distinct from the former? 
It would seem so, for unless adult educators study their own field, 
no one else apparently will; comparative educationists are too few 
and already faced with too many subjects related to the formal system 
to want to deal with adult education as well. But, more importantly, 
the organization and distribution of adult education activities are 
so coniplex as to be known and understood only by the investigator 
who is prepared to specfaHze. This does not mean that comparative 
educationists need know nothing about adult education or avoid 
writing about it, any more than that adult educationists should ignore 
the pre-adult sector. It does mean, however, that no one can effectively 
study the phenomenon of adult education in more than one culture 
without a great deal of relevant knowledge and experience. 

Close collaboration between the two branches of educationar 
research is indispensable. If adult educationists have much to learn 
from the methods of inquiry elaborated and empirically tested over 
many years by educationists, educationists can afso learn"from adult 
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educationists for as the latter face and overcome the research problems 
that arise, they arc inventing their own methods and making discoveries 
of value to educationists in. general. It scarcely needs saying that 
researchers in the two fields, moreover, are both equally interested in 
such contemporary developments as the articulation of education 
and work, the transition from dependent pupil to independent adult, 
the interrelationship between adult education and general education 
processes, and the interaction between all types of educational insti- 
tutions and the communities which they serve. 

^ Which are the institutions best fitted to undertake research in 
adult education? For practical as well as prestigious reasons the 
impetus for most research will probably have to continue to come from 
the universities. The main reason why universities should retain, this 
responsibility is that research and the training of adult educators tend 
to go best hand in hand. Already, the recent increase in the number ^ 
of adult educators has led to the creation of many professional training ' 
units, especially within the universities. The staff appointed to these 
units are obliged to engage in research as a necessary way of building 
up a body of validated knowledge that can be studied by students. 
Moreover, as part of the training process, particularly at the higher 
degree level, they require their students to learn how to undertake 
research and"^ to write dissertations or theses based upon specific 
inquiries. In many countries a/good dezil of the unpublished research 
and not^a little of the published materia^ on adult education has been 
the work of post-graduate students. But, as already argued above, all 
those involved in adult education at whatever level should be influenc- 
ed by the notion of research and development. This does not mean 
that the field worker is required to fathom the mysteries of social survey 
or sampling techniques, but merely that all adult educators should 
continually analyse what they are doing and compile regular analy- 
tical reports about their experiences and conclusions. 

In countries where there are a number of universities or where 
the university tradition is strongly conservative, there is a good case 
for establishing a national research and development centre for adult 
education, either quite independently or as a sub-unit of a Mifelong 
education' centre. Such a centre cou}d quickly acquire an overview 
of nation-wide research needs, liaise with government,, employers and 
adult educators about research needs, undertake major research 
projects and commission others to do so, tender advice about 
research problems on request,, prepare directives, bibliographies and 
abstracts, and take steps to ensure that information about research 
findings are widely diffused, * 

In every country it is important to«draw up regional and commu- 
nity plans for sustained research over a number of years. Either a 
research and development centre or the universities could take the 
lead in bringing together all the interested parties and devising a pro- 
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gramme for deploying resources, finances and personnel as efficiently 
as possible. The following might be a suitable ranking ordc/of priorities. 

1. Recording and classifying existing material whether it be published 
or unpublished. . . 

2. Preparing a comprehensive survey of existing facilities. 

3. Commissioning , straightforward descriptive studies of providing 
bodies and their programmes. If expert advice is available fipm 
social scientists, so much the better. ^ 

4. Writing up past history so as to acquire a sense of perspective and 
develop a tradition. 

5» Studying the relationship between social change and adult educa- 
tion, including the effects of migration, urbanization and industria- 
lization. , 

6. Making comparative analyses of the efficacy of different teaching 
methods. 

7. Studying the organization and administration of particular adult 
education programmes and their effectiveness. 

8. Commissioning longitudinal studies of the effectiveness of different 
programmes. 

9« Commissioning controlled experiments with the newer media. 
In the last resort useful research in any field is only possible when 
there is an adequate supply of trained researchers and a sound system 
of financing. At present much of the investigation in adult education 
is undertaken by persons unversed ^in research n^ethods. Many of the 
publications take the form of impressionistic comment which, however 
shrewd, is no substitute for the rigorous reporting of the resi^lts of 
scientific inquiry. The situation is unlikely to improve -untit-govern- 
mcnt and foundations, seeing the national importance of adult edu- 
cation, encourage the establishment of competent research units by 
commissioning regular projects. 
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The international dimension ' 

Today there exists an urgent need for the developed nations greatly 
to enlarge the scale of their assistance for all purposes to the developing 
nations. More than half the people in the ^Vorld are underfed, ^11--. 
housed and unhealthy. Robert l^cNamara, President of the World 
p^f Bank, recently pointed out that, wiih6ii|t. emergency action, the gap 



bctwedn rich and pod? naticfns will yideh- even further: 



1 



His nation may hayj& doubled; or tripled its educational budget, 
and in the capital city there may be an impressive university. 
But for 300 million chifdren of poor farmers like hirnself there 
are ^till no schools; and for hundreds of millionS|Of others, if a 
school, no qualified teacher and if a qualifidu teacher, no. 
, ifdequate books. ' 

^ His^ nation, may be improving its communications, and jet 
aircraft may be landing at its ii^ternationaLnlrport in increasing 
• numbers. But for the poor farmer ^vho^ hits, seldom seen an air- 
plane and never an airport, what communications really mean-^ — 
and yy^hat he all toq often does not hstVc— is a simple all-weather 
road that would allow him to get his^iheagcr harvest to market 
wheiv^ic time is right and the prices are good, 
^^f the rich nations do not act, through both aid and trade, to 
tminish then widening imbalance between their own collective 
wealth and 'the aggregate poverty of the poor nations, develop- 
ment simply cannot succeed within any acceptably time frame. 
The community of nations will only become more dangerously 
fragmented into the privileged and the deprived, the self-satisfied 
and the bitter. It will not be an international atmosphere con- 
ducive to tranquility. ^ 

The dcvelopc djialigftspt^n, must do more to promote at 




R. S. McNamara, quoted v^onvtrgencit Vol. V, No. 4, 1972, p. 9. 
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V least minimal equity in the distribution of wealth among nations. 
But the dcvQloping nations must do more as well. 

It has ajlso been pointed out that from the self-interested vantage • 
point 'of such countries the welfare of the developing countncs is^ 
essential:^ 

For once it seems that conscience and necessity are walking hand 
in hand. We are aware tliat the under-developed areas represent 
a threiat to the peace both of the world and of our own minds. 

In relation to_thc education of adults this bumihg question was 
: .already^ ffiatte^r of concern at the Montreal Conference where one 
of 'three commissions considered ways and means of /assisting the 
developing countries. Delegates took the need fop/ international 
undersftlndjilg to bp axiomatic:* 

wal requires that the countries of the world must learn to*,^ 
togetner in peace^ 'Learn* is the operative word. ^ 

The question was, what should be the specific contribution of adult 
cducatimi to international co-operation? One pjiority at least was 
clear:' ' ' o 

The countries which are better off have an opportunity of per- 
, 'forming such an. act of wisdom, justice, and generosity as could 
seize the imagination of the whole world. 

Since ig6o the volu'bfie of international co-operation in adult educa- 
tion has grown considerably, although the total impact remains Small. 
The ramifications of multilateral and bilateral co-operation are com- 
plex but it ii important tnat all internationally minded policy-makers 
and professional adult educators should be aware of them if only to 
ensure that they will vbcnd every effort to ensure thai there is tighter 
co-ordination. 

The United Nations family of agencies extended its commitment 
to adult education during the first development decade. TheToo4 
and Agriculture Organization (FAO) and the Irfternational Labour 
Orgajiisation (ILO) have developed noteworthy programmes- Through 
its Human Resources Development and its Conditions of Work 
Departments, ILO has helped to improve the effectiveness of technical 
and vocational training programmes, especially by campaigning for 
flexible working .conditions; in close collaboration with the ir^crna- 
ti6nal trade-union movement another section of the ILO has concen- 
trated on the expansion of education for trade unionists. Since i960, 
ILO has published CIRF Abstracts^ the aim of which is to convey up-to- 
date information about world-wide innovations and experiments, as 



I. A. Guflc, Edueationd Strategy for Developing Countries^ p. 10, London, 1963. 
a, Monifeal Corferenci^ Final RepOrtf op. "cit., p. 8. 
3. ibid. 
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well as information about iriajor trends in the general development of 
manpower resources. FAO has included adult education componeftts 
• in its programmes for the preservation of natural resources and the 
training of agricultural personnel and farmers besides collaborating 
with Unesco in implementing functional' literacy programmes for 
farftiers. . ^ 

' Several intergovernmental organizations have shown increasing 
' interest in adult educatioij. Thus, the Council of Europe has organized 
a number of meetings and sponsored a series of specialist studies, which 
have already made a formidable contribution to the Htergture of adult 
education. The Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Develop- 
ment (OEGD) became interested in adult education in the e^irly 
seventies and has energetically promoted the policy of recurrent educa- 
tion in its member countriqis. 

There is scarcely any nqn-gQVCrtunental international organizar 
" tion which docs not gay some.attention to adult Xiducation. The World 
Confederation of Labour (WGL) has held a number of adult educa- 
tion conferences and seminars in Europe, Latiii^ America, Africa and 
Asia for workers and farmers, concentrating especially on national 
development problems and trade-union education. The International 
Confederation of Freer Trade, Unions (ICFTU)^ in co-operation with 
^ the Canadian Labour Confederation, sponsored a world conference in 
1967 on ^Labour Education' "and has held a numhier of regional semi- 
nars an^tudy groups, including a prc-Tokyo meeting in Norway. 
The World Federation of Trade Unions (WFTU) has been active in 
the field of literacy, collaborating with Uncsco in. 1969 in organizing 

<i a World Conference on Functional Literacy in Cyprus. Itsothei" pro- 
grammes have included seminar-workshops on aspects ofrocational 
training and tradc-tinion education and development projects. The 
Adult Education Committee of the World Confederation of Organiza- 
tions of the Teaching Profession (WCOTP), formed only one year 
before the Montreal Conference, has arranged meetings of specialists 
in many parts of the world and published papers on a number of 
topics of current concern. The World Federation of Teachers' Unions 
(WFTU-FISE) has a special interest in i^esearth about the concept of 

^ lifelong learning. In 1971, in Khartoum, it organized a regional 
meeting for. representatives of African teachers' trade unions on the 
role of teachers in functional literacy. , 

Inaugurated in i960, the International Congress* of University' 
Adult ESlucation (IGtJAE) h^s held two world conferences, in -Den- 
mark (1965) and in, Canada (^970). The congress publishes a quar- 
terly journal, the Journitofjhe Iti^rnational Congress of University Adult 
Education, The International Federation of Workers' EducationaJ^ 
i^ssociations (IFWEA) with a , membership in fifteen countries; has 
cpntinued to arrange an annual seminar in addition to occasional 
conferences. In 1965, a group of enthusiasts specializing in correspon- 
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dcncc Education,- which has since been highly productive. 

/ Outside Europe and North America regional co-operation was 
^virtually non-existent .before 1960.*' But during the sixties several 
regional associations were formed and there was a general increase 
in regional exchanges of infoTmaticui. The first association to appear 
(1964) was the Asiarf" and South Pacific Bureau of Adult Education 
(ASPBAE) ; it is supported by nine countries, published a journal, has 
sponsored several regional meetings in.South-Et^st Asia and, despite 
its lack of resources, has donfe much to interest governments arfd non-, 
governmental agencies., in its region in the cause of adult education, 
The. East and Central African "Jtdult Education Association, also 
formed in 1964, (curioilsly enough, only two months after ASPBAE), , 
arranges an annual semina;!^ on professional themes in conjunction 
with its annual general meeting, out of which a number of published 
reports have Jlppeared JJfc such topics as research and training. A for- 
ward stride was taken at the 1968 conference when delegates resolved 
to change it into a pan-African association to be known as the African 
Adult Education Association. One of the reasons was to bridge the 
gap between English-speaking and French-Leaking African countries. 
In 1966, representatives pf a small group of Latin American countries 
formed a regional association entitled Intct'-American Federation for 
Adult Education (FIDEA).. One area in the world where there has 
been a good/deal of regional co-operation is Central America. Bal^ejd 
in Costa Rica is the Institute Centro-Americano de Extensiun^dc la- 
Gultura (ICECU) and in Mexico there is the Regional Centre for 
Functional Literacy in the Rural Areas of Latin America (CREFAL) 
which is supported by Unesco. The Centro Intercultural de Documcn- 
taci6n (CIDQC)^ internationally famous because of the panache of 
one of its board members, Ivan Illich, is a meeting place where 
humanists in every field discuss ideological change ajad development 
in Latin America, The centre .provides research facilities and a docu- 
mentation service besides org^zing occasional seminars; for example, 
a seminar held in January 19712 considered alternatives to the present 
educational systems in Latin America. We may also note La Asocia- 
cion Latinamericana de Profcsionales (GREA) in Venezuela, founded 
by former students of QREFAL. Co-operation among the Arab States 
is mainly associated with the Arab Regional Literacy Organization 
(ARLO) and the Regional^ Centre for Functional Literacy in Rural 
Areas in the Arab States (ASFEC), which is situated at Sij^-cl-Layyan 
in the Arab Republic of Egypt and financially sypported by Uncsco. 
In i96jj) adult educators from Canada, Mexico and the United States 
of Amejrica arranged a regional conference whiqji led tp the formation 
of a Joint consultative group. In Western Europe, despite living a 
hand-to-mouth. exis|<?nce, the European Bureau of Adult Education, 
with twelve membj^ 'countries, has greatly extended the iicbpc of ^ts 
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services. Its- joufnal Mtes and Studies, published in three languages, 
is widely read, and since 1969 it has been ^providing an invaluable 
abstracting service. The bureau keeps in close touch with the Council 
of Europe and arranges frequent seminars. 

Since th6 Montreal Conference there has been a notable expan- 
sion of cxchangcl progran^mes both for professional adult educators 
ftnd for workera and members of co-operative movements. The former 
are often sponsored by universities and adult Education orgaidzations, 
the latter by the big mass organizations, for example, the International 
Go-operative Alliance (ICA). Uncsfco continues to offer travel grants 
to educational leaders in workers' organizations and aduft education- 
associations; exchanges are available for any Member State, candi- 
dates being selected' with the active participation of workers' organi- 
zations. Already at the, Montreal Conferenc^c it was apparent* that a 
JlVnall band of adult educators had come intd* existence who spoke a 
common professional language and who understood one another's 
aims and problems. Thanks to the frequency of international confer- 
ences, and the relative reduction in the cost of air travel, more and 
more professional adult educators arc finding it possible to participate 
in regional and international gatherings and on the way to^ visit dicir 
colleagues in. other countries* ^ . 

International aid may be organized dther multilaterally or bila- 
terally and it may be fmahccd from either public or private funds. 
Fallowing tlie emergence of many new independent countries in the 
early sixties, programmes of international a^fl were.- Considerably 
expanded through the international programmes of the United Nations 
family (tfNDP) and thclntcrnadonal Bank for Rccofistrucdon and 
Development as well as multilateral and bilateral programmes arranged 
among Member States. The Unesco/UNDP projects provide experts, 
equi^pment^ and fellowships for developing countries whose govern- 
ments request assistance. A few regional seminars arid workshops on 
^ adult education and literacy hav<| also been held with UNDP's 
financial support. Since 1964, Unci^cb has administered certain trust 
funds for the. development of educ^ltion in seventeen Member Stqtcs 
from which* adult education projects have already bcnefitcd=~for 
example, in Afghanistan there is] a cofoperative education project 
planned in collaboration with FAp andi financed by SIDA (Swedish 
International Development ^Vuthonty^ In Zambia a functional 
literacy project integratedVith agricultu'ral extension has been financ- 
ed by secondary school pupils in Denmark and Norway. The World 
Bank has sponsored major projects designed to |3tsscss the relevance 
6f non-formal education to nationalj development.* 

Numerous aid programmes h ive been financed by single countries 
among which are ' Canada, the Scaijidinj^yian countries, the United 

r \ 

I. See page aoi-a \ \ { 
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Kingdom, France, the Federal Republic of Germany, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, the United -States of America, Switzerland 

" aim Italy. In addition toj>roviding advisers and equipment, aid pro- 
grammes usually offer fellowships which enable cdult educators from 
developing countries to attend both short- and long-term courses in . 
the donor country and to make prolohged study tqurs. Among Mem- 

. ber States awarding fellowships aire Australia, Canada, Denmark, 
the Federal RpubEc of Germany, Spain, Sweden^ the Union of 
Soviet SocialisT Repiiblics, the . Unitf^d Kingdom and the , U nited 
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States of Ame^ca. Next, there has been a variety of specific aid . 
schemes. Belgium has given assistance to Burundi. In 1969 Spain 
donated i millign pesetas to the literacy campaign in Paraguay. 
Until 1972 Denmark offered an annual long-term training course 
for adult educators worjcing in rural areas. Sweden has built and 
equipped a vocational training centre at Velepa, Nimba Country, at 
a cost of $2 million. In 1967 the Scandinavian countries agreed to^ • 
support a co-operative extension programme in Kenya for a period 
of five years. The Federal Republic of Germany trains adult educators 
from a select number of countries, in -Africa and Central America • 
and has recently started to provide funds for the development and, 
where necessary, the; estabUshm'ent of national institutes of adult 
education, believing that in each country there is need for a strong 
infrastructure, Japan offers long-term courses for overseas technicians 
and skilled workers. Saudi Arabia provides assistance to other Axab 
States. Israel offers training courses, sends out experts to run local 
training schemes, and supplies specialists for short- or^long-term 
assignments. In addition to long-term aid schemes, there Rave been 
several *one-off' or ad hoc projects; for example,, the Kellogg Founda- 
tion (United States) provided a capital grant and a short-term recur- , 
rent allowaixcc to enable residential colleges to be established at 
Nsukka in Eastern Nigeria and at Oxford in the United Kingdom. " 
The Dag Hammarsjkold Foundation (Sweden) financed two majof 
international training courses in correspondence education and as- 
sisted five African countries to launch correspondence course centres. 
A recent tendency has been for international agendas to finance 
''applied research projects. One such projecC^rected oy Dr James 
Sheffield and Dr Victor Diejomaoh, led in igyi to the publication of 
a substantial report Non-Formal Education in African J3ltvelopmenL 

Like the Montreal Conference, the TokyO;^C<^erence devoted* 
some time to examining the prpblem of international: co-operation. 
While^ noting with satisfaction* the great variety of developments 
recorded in the foregoing pages, it reached* the disqiiieting conclusion 
tMt:i 

The inadequacy of international and bilateral aid was 'also very 
I. Final Report, op. cit., p. iz^ )^ 
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apparent. For many developing countries with strained econo- 
mies, where the demand for education greatly exceeded avail- 
able resources, substantial international or bilateral aid held 
out a major hope of advancement. \ ' 

The truth is that, if one leaves on one side the relatively large sums 
expended' on functional literacy 'programmes, only a minute percen- 
^gc^ of the over^aU aid for ed ucatiortal programm es is allog ^ foi^ 
adult ^ucation. Then, there is^the problem that so much aid turns 
-out-ta4>e4iiapprQpriate in thatit- encourages thi^p^ pro- 



grammes that do not fit into the existing system of ad^ilt education or 
causes the recipients to devote resources to the maifitcnance of plant 
and equipment whicl^ might more profitably be spent in other ways. 
There is growing evidence that certain donor and recipient countries 
^ have become increasingly doubtful about the value of external aid 
either in the form of personnel or material inputs* Other drawbacks 
of many present agreements are that financial aid is fragmentary and 
available for a short term only. There is also, perhaps not surprisingly, 
in view of natiojial preoccupations with economic outputs, an uxiduc 
stress on skills training at the expense of other types of educational 
programmes. Disenchantment with the" effects of external aid has 
been reinforced in some countries by scepticism about the valuijf of 
certain kinds of foreign experts. * " ■ f . 

' This is not a Cbunsel of despair but an indication that both doriors 
and rcrcipients need to ensure that aid is furnished only for those 
schemes which have been thought out thoroughly and which chime 
with national or local development plans. The Tokyo Conference 
debated the question what kind of co-operation between countries 
was most beneficial and concluded; ^ 

Noting that there was a demand in all counjWes ^or technical 
co-operation and that there was in the devclooed countries a 
corresponding- desire to respond to that dcmanosAnd to carry 
out exchlanges, the Commission stressed the need to pick out the 
critical points so as to be able to define the areas for co-operation. 
For instance, the situation was to be avoided whereby adult 
education not only did not result in any democri^tization but 
resulted instead in a deepening of the gulf between jmivileged 
and upderprivilcged. wi( 

,The conference also took the view that priority should be accorded 
to the countries that might be designated the least privileged. 

One encouraging trend is that of devoting external resources 
to non-formal types of learning, particularly in order to foster rural 
development. Thus,* 

A.I.D. [Agcnq^ for International Development] programme 

1. Final BMport, op. c\t., p. V], / 

2. Evidence supplied by die United States for the Tokyo Conference. 
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of technical co-operation has identified as one of its three priority 
areas" for \ssistancc during the 1970s the area of noni-fdrmal 
educa^jcion whereby systematic /learning can be provided outsid<^ 
the formal system. ' - ' 

t!oomb3 1^33 pointed out that as the developmg countries ^entered 
the igyo's tlicy found themselves, without exception, in the throes 
of a -decpcrung educational crisis', of which for several reasons rural - 
^"pciSpc WcA tliFTi^t'Tcnous v^^^ crisis prblnipted' a strong 

nQW interest b;^ pQliQy-m?i.kci^ in wha^ 

education.^ ' " 

IC^D, of vhich Coombs is the director, has performed a uniqu<fly 
important. service by conducting several searching surveys of out-bf- 
scboc* programmes in developing countries, under contract to Umcef 
and the World Sank, with a view to showing how non-formal education 
can make an inyaiuable contribution to" rural development. 

It was pbrnted.out above that the complexity of current pj^ttems 
of intcrnationai co-operation* points to the need for far iJiorc effective 
^ means' pfcorordination than we have at the present time. In furthering 
the expansion of adult education through international co-operation, 
Unesco clearly nas a role to play of cardinal importance./ThiS fact 
was noted by delegates at the Elsinore Conference but, according 
to Hely, that role was imperfectly performed in the fifties becausCj 
within the very, infirastructure oj^UneSco itself, there was no attempt 
to co-ordinate aid integrate*. !' 

. . , all; its programmes -concerned with the education of adult 
^ within V single Department of Adult Education. , 

He also copsidcrpd that Uriesco was unwise to /accept the narrow 
definition of adult education adopted by the Elsiiiore Conference and 
dcpted the fact that:* / ' 

The, Consultative Committee on Adult ^Education, established 
on the recommendation of ttie Elsinore Conference, had the 
respomibility 10 advise, not Unesco but the Adult Education 
Division of Unesco. This meant that, ^t'rictly speaking, its advice 
was confined to progf ammcs and activities limited by both the 
budget and the\purposes of this single division. 

This arrangement, he argued, left the status and role of the committee 
uncertain. To make matters worse, the composition of the comrnittee 
turned out to be iiisufficiently representative of the diverse ^ adult 
education interests involved* 

Although rccogniting that many of the Elsinore rccommenda? 
'tions had been foUowod up, delegates at the Montreal Conference 



I. Coombs, ei at., Attacking Rural Povert^j, . op. cit, p. 3-4. 
a. Hely, op. ci{., p. 92. 
3. ibid.' 
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felt that Un^co's contribution to the field was inadequate on three 
counts:* 

(a) ^it]' was devdting too small a proportion of its total budget 
to adult education even if -the term *adult education' was inter- 
, pfeted as loosely as possible; (b) that Unesco's efforts in adult 
education were too dispersed and unco-ordinated to be fully 
effective; and (c) that the consultative machinery for adult edu- 
cation established at Elsinore was no longer appropriate to the 

After the Montreal Conference, Uncsco created a new tripartite 
department consisting of youth, literacy and adult education divisions 
as well as an International Advisory Committct^for Out-of-School 
Education. Unfortunately for adult education^ a whole— and in 
the long run for literacy itself — attention Was chiefly concentrated upon 
the development of literacy programmes, not least, perhaps, because 
TilsIDP was prepared to furnish substantial funds, especially for the 
functional literacy projects launched during the second half of the 
dcjade. The adult education division remained numej*icfilly small and 
devoted its main efforts to formulating and clarifying new ideas. 
From about 1969 a reviving interest m adult education was discern- 
ablc in Unesco, an interest, whicl\ steadily quickened after the General 
Conference decided at its meeting in 1970 that a third international 
conference should be hcl<f in 1972.. . 

At the Tokyo Conference a nuniber of resolutions were approved 
proposing that Uncsco should enlarge its activities in the adult educa- 
tion field and give a lead to the efforts of international and non- 
governmental organizations actively concerned with adult education. 
In his initial address, the Director-General of Uncsco outlined the 
Organization's plans for strengthening its support for the cause of 
adult education:* 

I propose that the Organization, which, as I have Said, has for 
several years devoted most of its efforts in out-of-school education 
to literacy work, should henceforth consider adult education 
in its entirety as a priority field of action; to tiiat end I have 
recommended a rate of growth of Regular Budget Appropria- 
tions for tiiis purpose of 21.2 pei^cent for 1973-1974,^^5 per cent 
for 1 975-1 976, and *i 5 per cent for^^^.7-1978. 

As for the programme in view, its ain[i is to contribute both 
to the expansion and to the regeneration o[ adult education. To 
♦ this end, Unesco ^ould intensify international co-operation in 
this field by developing links and exchanges between countries 
and facilitating general access to research findings. In addition 
Unesco would help Member States to make better use of the 
resources available in educational institutions, whether scho- 

1. Hcly, op. cit., p. 95-^. 

a. Final Report^ op. dt., p 67. . 
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lastic or non-scholastic, to cjcrivc fuller advantage from modern 
educational techniques, especially through wider -utTe of the 
communication media, to train staff capable of ,orgaiiizing and 
running the various forms- of adult education and, finally, to 
Strengthen information, guidance and advisory services for adults 
who arc pursuing -their studies. ' 

In his concluding address tlie Director-General declared that the 
CJonfcrence seemed to have jissigned Uncsco four functions:^ 

ffei) to serve as a world-wide clearing house *for the collection, 
analysis and dissennination of information; 

(b) to encourage arid help facilitate communications between 
specialists by organizing symposia or by encouraging exper- 
iments and research; 

(c) to intensify thjB aid f^iven to Member States, notably *for the 
. preparation of policies, plans and programmes' and 'the 

traininf^ of sldlled personnel* j 

(d) to provide a framework for international consultation at the 
regional and international levels. 

The general jtenor of the Director-General's remarks at Tokyo, was 
that Uriesco proposed in futurCoto give considerably higher priority 
to adult education tlian in the past. 

Since the Tokyo Conference, however, Uncsco has not yet found 
the means to enlarge its commitment to adult education. At its meeting 
in May 1973 the International Advisory Committee for Out-otSchool 
Education offered the following general observation.* 

1. Theris is an obvious gap between the statements giving high 

griority to adult education, made, by Unesco and by Member 
tates^ and the financial and personnel resources made avail- 
able to it in the Approved Programme for 1973-1974 and 
envisaged in the Medium-Term Programme. Furthermore, 
the budget allocations which were foreseen in document 
1 7 d/4 for Unesco's overall work in the field of adult educa- 
tion and- for the Adult Education Division as a central stimul- 
ating and co-ordinating body did not show any significant 
increase either in relation to Unesco's total envisaged future ap- 
. propriations or to the corresponding proposed budget for the 
Education Sector. 

2. In the light of the above, the Committee stressed the impor- 
tance of Uncsco acting positively to fulfil the general agreement 
expressed and the assurances given at the seventeenth session 
of the General Conference that all posjsible action would be 
taken to increase the resources availaole to adult education by 

/ reallocation of resources in respect of both manpower and 
finances generally within the Education Sector's budget. In 
this context, tile Gomtnittee noted that efforts should bear on the 



I . Find Report, op. cit., p. 79. 

a. Uncsco doc., Ed. 73/Gonf. 501/3, p. a. 
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best possible operational progr^mml^^s' these will obviously 
attract additional support and stimulate other similar endea- 
vours. 

But even in 1975 it is still too soon to pass judgement. Unesco has 
clearly been profoundly influenced by the key recommendation in 
Learning to Be that educaAofl should be treated within a lifelong 
perspective and is curfehtTy engagedTTh^^^ 

ing all those facets of its many'^sided activities, including adult educa- 
tion, which might be subsumed under a single conceptual and perhaps 
administrative framework. Moreover, there is an important proposal 
under consideration to transform the legal status of adi^ education. 
This was emlx)died in/Rccomm5?ldation 7 of the Tokyo Conference 
which ran as follows: * 

Guided by the spirit of the United^ Nations Charter, the Consti- 
^ tution of Unesco and the Universal Declaration of Human 

^ Rights, 

Believing that the right of individuals and nations to education, 
their right to learn and to go on learning, is to be considered 
on the same basis as their other fundamental rights, such as 
the right to health and to hygiene, the right to security, the 
right to all forms pf civil liberty, etc, . / 

Noting that, while adult education in the developed countries 
poses problems of social advancement and of adaptation to 
the scientific, economic and social conditions of life in the 
cver-chanjging world of toiday, total illiteracy continues to 
afflict almost one-third of mankind, for the most part in 
Asia, Africa and Latin Americu, 

Recalling that, whereas adult education thus continues to be a 
serious matter for the developed nations and societies, for 
the peoples of the Third World it is a problem of tragic 
proportions, thwarting their efforts for development and 
social advancement. 

Considering that the fact that mankind shares common problems 
and a common destiny obliges all countries and all peoples 
• to act in fellowship, concerting their efforts and pooling 
theit resources in order \o devise adequate solutions with 
the aim of securing man's all-found fulfilment. 

Considering that the internationz^l community, which has given 
its sanction once and for all to the just cause of decolonization 
as a force for peace and progress, for all mankind, is duty 
bound to strive to complete the process of decolonization 
by seeking adequate ways and mc^ans of going to the Kelp 

• , of almost a third of manJdnd which is still struggling to free 
^ itself from the toils of total illiteracy, 

Jfofing that decolonization will never fully attain its aim if a third 
of mankind, being illiterate, not only remains a frustrated 

I. Final lU/wf, op. cit., p. 43-4. 
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onlooker of the development of the other two-thirds, 
but plays no part in the pursuit of progress and in the 
enjoyment of the benefits of universal progress, 
Considering thkt ifitemational co-operation is a deciisive factor 
in the development of education and that aid to the vast 
majority of the peoples of the Third World in this field is^ 
both a vital necessity and an act of justice, wisdom and 
_ historical -restitudony^ ^ — -----^ ... 
J^otes that recognition of the importance of adult education for 
the satisfaction of individual aspirations, economic and 
cyltural development and social progress is still far from 
expressing itself to anything like the desirable extent in 
practical action by the public authorities, working in con- 
junction with social organizations; 
Recalls that countries, regardless of the level of development 
which they have reached, cannot hope to attain the develop- 
ment objectives which they have set themselves and to 
adjust to the changes of all kind[s which are occurring in all 
societies at. an ever acceleritilig rate if they do not give 
increased and constant atterition to adult education an'3 
provide it with the necessary human and material resources ; 
Reiterates that a genuine regeneration of education and the 
creation of conditions for life-long education^ require that 
circumstances be created in which adults can find an answer 
to their problems in the context of their own lives, by choos- 
ing among a range of educational activities whose objec- 
tives and contents they have themselves helped to define; 
Considers that the elaboration and the adoption of an interna- 
tional instrument concerning the basic principles and prob- 
lems set forth above could well help to indicate solutions 
. to the problems of the quantitative and qualitative develop- 
ment of adult education as a whole and more particularly 
to the eradication of illiteracy ; and consequently. 
Recommends that Unesco explore the possibility of preparing, as 
soon as possible and in accordan6c witli, the Rules of Pfo- 
cedure concerning Recommendations to Member States and 
International Conventions covered by the terms of Article 
IV, paragraph 4, of the Constitution, a recompiendation to , 
Member States concerning the development of adult edu- 
cation, "in relati<^n to the total liberation of man. 

The object of this recommendation was twofold: first to enhance the 
public status of adult education tn Member States by guaranteeing 
minimum standards of provision; secondly, to encourage Member 
States to enact appropriate sustaining laws. The Unesco General 
Conference, at its seventeenth session which took place in November 
197^2, proposed the preparation of a preliminary study of the technical 
and legal aspects of an international instrument on the development 
of adult education. Such a study was duly prepared by the secretariat 
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alftd considered by the Executive Board at its meeting in June 1974.^ 
•^^1 The Executive Board unanimously decided that the document 
should be presented to the General Conference* at its eighteenth , 
session, in October 1974. At that conference the two key questions 
considered were: was it opportune to mak<5 such a ruling? how should 
such a ruling be regulated — by an international convention or through 
a rccommcndatioa to McmbciL States that they - should chooie thic 
measures required to achieve the objectives set forth by the Tokyo 
Conference? The General Conference decided that an International 
Iitstrumcnt on the Development of Adult Education should be drawn 
up, a momentous step in intergovernmental recognition of the impor- 
tance of adult education in the last quarter of the twentieth century. 
As long ago as the Elsinore Conference it was agreed: * 

. ♦ . that if the aims of thL< Conference and of Unesco are to be 
achieved there must be developed an effective world-wide adult 
I education movement. It believes, however, it would be prema- 
ture ... at this time to recommend the establishment of a perma- 
nent world organization for adult education. 

Eleven years later, at the Montreal Conference, the United States 
presented a proposal, discussed in Commission 3, that a World Council 
on Adult Education should be formed and subsidized by Unesco. - 
Again, it was decided that the time was not yet ripe,. ' / 

A distinguished observer at the Tokyo Cofi^jttiicc wasJP^ofcsSoi:^^ 
J* Roby Kidd. He had served as President of theTMontrcal Gfonference 
and it is he who has done more than any man alive to further the 
cause of international co-operation in respect of adult cducati<uj JHiS"*^ 
several achievements have included arranging an extraordinary 
number ,of internationafl contacts and meetings and founding the 
journal Convergence, In his writing and speeches, Professor Kidd has 
presented a case for establishing an international association and this 
has received a favourable response in many quarters. Convinced that 
adult educators in the Third World were particularly keen on regular- 
izing international co-operation by means of a permanent cO-ordinat- 
ing machinery. Professor Kidd came to the Tokyo Conference with 
the desire to see the formation of a full-fledged international associa- 
tion for adult Jcducation. ' 

Supported by several colleagues from a number of countries. 
Professor Kidd convened an informal meeting to discuss plans for the 
inauguration of such an association. The meeting was well attended 
and gave rise to an unexpectedly heated controversy over the desir- 
ability of creating yet another international body. Some of those pres- 
ent, nearly all from Western Europe, argued tliat international 

I. Doc. 94 EX/ia. 

a. Summary Repott^ p. 32. 

3. Montrid Coitferenct^ Final Report, op. cit., p. 25-^. 
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bodies had prov^ Mb be far, more unstable and poverty-stricken than 
national bodie?. I^k^r anoth^f* organization to enter the world arena 
would be to weaken still 'fuTthet the, existing organizations and to 
lead /to mor<^nt(^ntfe\ompefltion for already scarce funds. A countcr- 
arguitient to this viW was tj^at aft international council,^r from being 
divisive, could help^to strengtJaieA the ejdsting organizations and eiisure 
world solidarity. ItVa* clWthat a majority of those present accepted 
this constructive vi(^vpoint. 

Following tlic/ Tokyo Conference, Professor kidd took steps to 
bring about the establishment of what it was now decided to call an 
International council for Adult Education. As all those had predicted 
who had learnt^^ over the years to respect his ingenuity »and tenacity, 
Professor Kidd succeeded in fulfilling his task in a remarkably short 
space- of firtie. The International Council for/Adult Education was 
formally /established in 1973 and, appropriately J enough, th'c^first 
Chairman was Malcolm Adiscshiah, formerly Deputy Director- 
General of UnesGo. Professor* Kidd himself was rit)minated Scdttary 
General. President Julius Nyererc of the^United Republic of Tanzania 
accepted the invitation to become Honorary President. 

Under its constitution the objects of the council and its means 
of action are as follows: 

To promote all forms of adult education as a means of enhancing 
peace and security in the world, international understanding 
among peoples and the advancement of less developed cimntries. 

To promote adult education as a part of the restructuring' of the 
educational system, relating it to the development needs of the 
community. . ' ! 

To advance activities* of member associations and institutions arid to 
encourage ^co-operation amongst them. * . 

Means of action 

To advise and co-operate with inter-govjcrnmcntal bodies, interna- 
tional non-governmental'^organizations and other institutions 
dealing with adult education. 
To undertake and promote the organization Of conferences, seminars, 
training courses, the operation of documentation centres and ' 
a publication program. 
To u^ndertake such other activities as the Council may decide, in 

pursuance of its aims. 
The council has rapidly established close relations with other inter- 
national organizations, including the International Council on, Cor*- . 
respondencc Education, the International .Rca^i^K Association, the' 
World Alliance of YMCAs, the * International C^grcss of University 
Adult Education and the Ii^^mational Federation of Library Asso- - 
ciations. The council has also wisely recognized that the strength of 
any international organization, ultimately depends upon the strength 
of its regional sub-structures and to this end it has set up or is in 
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process of setting up regional information centres in fiast Africa' 
So\ith-East Asia, Eastern Europe, the Middle East and Latin Amcril:a' 
Wherever possible these regional centres are ]i}eing shared With the 
relevant regional adult education association. 

At Jthc root of regional ?ihd international ^co-operation lies co- 
operation between key institutions. Both the Adult Education Division 
of Uncsco and the International Council for Adult Education have 
fully grasped this fact. Since the Tokyo Conference, tbe former has 
introduced a regular publication entitled Information Mas: AduU Edu^ 
cationy which already has a wcwrld-wide circulation, 'and prepared 
directories of dcjcumentation centres, adults education journals and 
associations of adult education. The explicit object of these publica- 
tions is to build up a world-wide communications network so that 
adult education agencies no mTttcr where they may be can c^jtablish 
direct and indirect contact -with agencies elsewhere ih thcf \yorld 
which arc facingsimilar problenw or which have adopted programmes 
and methpds whifch seen? challenging. * For its j^t-, the Intcrnation^il^ 
%Iouncil signific^ntl^^clccted for its first major selhinar in September 
1974 to bring together the senior officials of national associations of 
adult education. 

When considered in an iptemational perspective adult education 
has two facets. On the one hand, there is the question of the contribu- 
tion that international aid schemes can make to^omrifg out inequa- 
lities between nations. As we have seen, the prcscpf^scale of aid is 
quite inadequate, although the cxpcrinicutd^^vorld literacy projects 
have showh what wonders can be perii^mcfQ by 'means of intimate 
collaboration between agencies and adeqiUatc funding. On the other 
][>and, there is» the question of international co-operation as a factor 
in the development of ^idult education. Here the present auguries are 
most encouraging. , 

k 



I. Thus, in Geneva in 1973 a meeting was convened joindy by Uncsco and the 
International Bureau of Education to consider ways and means of streng- 
thening the links between adult cdjucation documentation centres. In conse- 
quence, an international co-operative abstricting service is being developed. 
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At the ^cnd of Chapter^ i it was suggested thnt adult education had 
climbed to a higher plateau than might have seamed attainable even 
ten years or so ago. The question now is whether it will slip back or 
mark time or advance upjvards. The short answer might well be that 
everything depeads upon national priorities and choices. So it docs. 
Nevertheless, certain inevitable or likdy trends are to be predicted 
which transcend national barriers. It is also possible to specify certain 
measures that, irrespective of national circumstances, would transform 
adult educa'tion into a full-blown public service with an extensive 
coverage, . , 

What arc the inevitable trends ,to be discerned ? The first is that 
private consumption of adult education will continue to expand. Even 
if thwarted of public support, the active and ambitious will find ways 
and means of satisfying their desire to learn whether by-studying alone 
or by paying the ma/ket price to an institution. But, as stressed repeat- 
edly in the preceding pages, these activists will tend to be among the 
relatively privileged. Secondly, there ^(fiW be a continuing expansion 
of facilities for occupational training simply because 'governments, 
employers and trade unions h'ave a vested interest in securing and 
maintaining the efficiency of the work** force. Thirdly, it is difficult 
to see how the process of institutionalizing adult education cun no\^ 
be arrested, for if institutions arc difficult to create, they are even more 
difficult to destroy. Fourthly, the newly established cadres of full-time 
educators will ensure that the smattering of professional expertise 
is reinforced. Fifthly, international exchanges of ideas, information 
and personnel will continue to proliferate if oxily because there arc 
now so many regional and international associations anxiotis to streng- 
then their programmes and a rapidly increasing number of adult edu- 
cators deeply interested in innovations outside their own countries. 
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Sixthly^ the democratic spirit of the age iildicatcs that the hicrarchicai 
strucjurc of adult education will steadily crumble a5 subject-oentrcd 
instruction progressively yields to activities focused 6i\ individual 
icarners largely controlling their o\v;a studies. Seventh, the appJickdon 
of education?il technology wHl intensify and becomcf more effectw^ 
Finaliy, the tendency for governments and ad ult^ educators themsclyc^ 
to regard adult education a» being designed as much to meet commuv 
nity^as individual needs will continue. ' ' ^ 

So much for near certainty. There is then a whole series of desir- 
able devclopnicnts, all enumerated in preceding chapters/ which may 
or cnay not flourish because their yggkity depends upon the willingness 

t of governments to sustain and finance them. They include, among many 
others,. r|ising the \administrative status of adult e^ducation until it 
attains parity with otiier sectors of education, expanding the numbers 
of full-time staff, and ensuring that suffibient accommodation and 
learning aids arc made available for ^dult learning purposes. 

Elsewhere reference has been nuade to the well-known gulf be- 
tween words and deeds and to the time-lag between the enthusiastic 
'acceptance of new educational theories or of innovations in organi- 

. zq/tional and teaching methods and their practical implementation. 
At the end of the general debate at the Tokyo Conference,' Ren6 

. Maheu, who has listened in his time to more futuristic declarations 
than most men, wryly mused: ^ ' , 

When one compares fhc debate wliich-lfas just/ taken place with,, 
those of prcviouls conferences of a similar npturc, die progress 
in idea*, is striking. Wjiiere did the concept of life-long education- 
stand before the MontrCJil iponfcrence in i960, or t&at of. 
afunctional litemcy before the Tpeheran Conference oP 1965, or 
t of cultural development before the Venice Conference 
1970? Air these ideas wHich are now presented and accepted ' 
3bvious had as yet barely ^enierged, and were far from being 
readily understood, much less freely accepted, by all. -I have a 
confession to make: I sometimes even wonder if such new, such 
complex ideas, wliich entail such profound social and mental 
• changes can really have been assimilated so quickly, in their. 

practical i/nplications at least; if this assimilation had been as 
" real a^vJit has been swift to manifest itself at the verbal surface 
level,/we should now be witnessing changes in our societies 
\ which, one is forced tQ admit, have not occurred witii the same 
rapidity. ^ 

Adult education has sulpercd throughout its history from verbal praises 
nc*ver matched by practical hssistancc. In general it has survived and ^ 
, sometimes flourished in spite of receiving only meagre official support. 
But in most countries it has today probably reached the limits of 
qualitative, thpugh not 'perhaps ibf quantitative, growth, unless it 

Final Report, op. cit., p. 70. 
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receivesllaLrge-scale official support. Its future development depends, 
that is, nipon the imaginative but realii^tic recommendations of the 
Tokyo Conference being piut into practifce. 

John Gaims, Director of the >Vdult Educatipn Division of Unesco 
at the time of the I'okyo Opnference, has summarized his assessment 
as follows:^ . . ' ^ 

• the Tokyo Conference spt the stage for adult educaEon to 
develop, to expand, an& to play a crucially important role in 
V the re-shaping of education and of society which is now taking 
place. No-one present in Tbkyo could fail to be encouraged, 
excited and stimulated. Similarly, no-one concerned with the 
follow-up of the confe^irfchce, with, the translation of ideas and 
jrecommendations int^ action, will have any illusions about the 
difficulties. But the /creative and positive characteristics of the 
€Onference itself, the follow-up activities already under way in 
many countries arid, in particular, the remarkalble support to 
adult educators n^anifested by; Member States in the seven- 
teenth session of the General Conference of Unesco (October 
and November 1972) ^ve solid grounds for optimism.*^ 

That summary is an acc'urate evaluatioil of the tone of the Tokyo 
Conference and of the subsequent debate at the seventeenth session of 
the General Conference of UjieSco in, 1*972, but the pregnant phrase 
is 'no one . . . will have any* illusions a^Out Jhe diffiQulties'. The 
difficulties are immense. If they are to be pv^rcOTn^ positive measures 
have to be taken primarily by governments but also by adult educators 
and those public spiritie^ men and women who voluntarily devote somj^ 
of their time to adult educational causes. 

In the first place, the dull image of adult education has to be 
refurbished. In a speech, given in 1937 the* late Richar4 Livingstone 
explained why for him education -'lags and fsdters'. It was. ^ ♦ » 

because one's heart does not normally leap up at the thought of 
" ' it— and I do not .think we shall ever get any forward niovemgnt 
in this country until more people's hearts do leap at the thought' 
of education. . , 

, It is true that the hearts of most people still fail to leap lip at the thought 
of education but at least they have few doubts about the material value » 
of the certificates and awards; conferred by the formal educational 
system. Hearts; mustibeginiio leap just a little when they, behold adult 
education, for only then will the providing agencies be sure of the 
backing of a publifc constituency of political sub^ance. At^ present, 
politicians can see themselves winning precious, few votes by standing/ 
on an aidult education platform; For this theyxan scarcely be blamed, 

1. J. C. Cairns, *Thc Lessons of Tokyo^^Prospects, Vol. Ill, No. i. Spring 1973, 
p. 122. " , 

2. B. S. Hutchinson (^d.)j Aims and Action in Adult Education, p. 34, London,* 1972. 
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. ' since their main concern is^o reflect public opinion, not to mould it. 
They cannot be expcctdd to shout dowu obstinate parents whofdo not 
give a fig for their own education but insist th$it their children must 
havc the best primary or secondary education available. It is si^ficant 
that the few leading politicians in the world whq zealously crusade , 
/on b^alf of <adult "education arc mostly to be fovmd in countries where 
' ^nation-building* is the immediate goal of education and where they 
can count upon mass support for educational canipai^is aimed at 
overcoming visible sjpcial problems. Politicians in genetal will 'acclaim 
adult education only when there is a vociferous demand'for it. 

It is easy to state that adult education should be a comprehcrisivc 
nation-wide service articulated with the educational system and s^o 
flexibly jstructured and financed as to minister to a multiplicity of 
adult learning needs^ But this vision" cannot be attained'without adopt- 
ing policy optidns related to the social philosophy of each State and 
without comprehensive and ycareful planning. Unlike the Montreal 

* Conference — and this in itself was a significant 'fact— 7the ^Tokyo « 
Conference devoted time poth in its plenary sessions and in one' of its 
two commissions to the important topic of planning. . Nevertheless, 

* in the final address at the coirfcrcncc", Ren6 Mahcu felt constrained 

tosay:^ * 

Among the questions which the Conference has perhaps not 
had time to go into sufficiently is that ^of planning. The problem 
of the priority which you would like to see given to adult edu- 
^ cation cannot be solved unless such education is integrated ^into 

general planning. So long as it remains on the fringe or, to put 
it T^nodier w^y, continues to be the responsibility of different 
ministries, the problem of adult education in the context of 
life-long education as you have defined it will remain undi- 
minished, and I think it is vital to submit to closer analysis ^e 
conditions determining the meaning to be attributed to the - 
words 'policy', 'plan* and 'programme'. To this end, adult 
education must first of all be recognized as a field with which'tlle 
^ authorities resp^ible ^for the general planning of national 
- development must \concern themselves. 

No matter how intrinsically splendid adult education cmay be and 
however great its^otential as an instrument of economic and social 
development^ it cannot prosper in the absence of unstinting public 
support. This means that its value has to be as evident to ministers, 

* government officials and taxpayers as it is to the leading spokesmen 
for the professional field. At a meeting of the Unesco Out-of-Shool 
Coiiimittee held after the Tokyo Conference, this point was well taken: * . 

In the same connexion, the Committee felt that, without belittling 



I. Final Report^ op. cit.> p. 78. * 

a. Uncscodoc. Ed. 73/Conf. 501/3, p. 5. 
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the importance and value of meetings of adult education experts, 
priority should for the future be given^ to activities directed 
towards thosewho were not already convinced supporters of the 
principles of adult education. ^ • , 

' To a considerable degree, winning public support on the requisite scale 
. entails formulating the aims and functions of adult cduc^on in 
terms analagous with proposals for national investment aiM commit- 
ment in other spheres. # ^ ' 

^Theoretically, it is possible to conceive of adult education i^xpand- 
ing quite sepaurately frbm the regular system emd, indeed, in practice 
cmain branches of adult education, such as education vrithin employ- 
ment, ate growing spontaneously even without any prompting by or, 
intervention from the public authorities. But both financial and peda- 
gogical factors dictate that the two elements should be fused to a-^ 
greater or Jesser cxtent^i^ From the standpoint/ of public financing ^ 
alone, it is simply not fiiasible to devote large sums of money to adult 
education at a time when, in most countries, the over-all expenditure 
on education must be kept constant or cut back. The solution lies 
rather in the re-allocation of existing resources and in more efficient 
and intensive use of existing plant and personnel. 

The concepts of lifelong and recurrent education as* yet repr&ent 
little more than an ideal but there seems little doubt that many govern- 
ments arc conynitted, however haltingly, to facing up to the opera- 
^ tional implications of trying to make educational opportunities 
<av^iable on a recurrent basis, especially with respect to occupational 
' training. One of the key implications of recurrent education strategy 
•is that the regular system must be re-structured to take -into account 
the particular areas, of knowledge and the partict3dbr skillS thatc an 
best be acquired not at one stage in a long, unintenrupted^pre-work 
period but yia an alternation of school and work cxp^cnfes* Thus, 
it will no longer be necessary to keep pushing back tl^e school-leaving 
age, especially ip those many countries where th^ liational resources 
are quite inadequate to firianc^I universal secondary education, let 
alone prin^ary schooling for all. On the contrary, it will become attrac- 
tive to maintain school-lcaiving ages at present levels and to introduce 
"schemes for alternating education and work. 

Lodkirig to the near future it is naive tO'antici;^ate the advent of 
" -systems of mass adult education which will enable aliy adult to satisfy 
^ a learning need whenever he wishes. Indeed, any attempt to introduce 
^ a mass system might prove to be ^elf-defeating. Adequate human, 
physical and financial resources would be lacking and practical action 

\ • 

I. It is significant that the distinguished American adult educatidnist, Professor 
CO. Houle, has given his recently published book, which abns to provide 
*a unique and workable system'- for adult education practice, the tifle of 
The Design of Education, op. cit. ' - 
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would be constaAtly deferred, wWle unavailing eiHbrts were made 
to reconcile irreconcilable interests and to set up a model adminis- 
trative structure simultaneously comprehensive, efFeclive and flexible/ 
The pursuit of a mass system might thtis itesuit^in waste and ineffi- 
ciency since everything cannot be done at Qnce. What is the alterna* 
tive ? It is to prescribe a hierarchy of prioritieij. Throughout the present 
study, it has been argued, echoing the domilpiant theme of the Tokyo • 
Conference, that the first priority must be to assist the educationally 
underprivileged. In many countries, the pursuit of that priority will 
absorb most of the available resources for the foreseeable future! For 
other countries with greater resources, the cho|ce of further priorities 
will depend .upon national traditions and cutryint social, economic 
and cultural pressilres. »^ \ - * r , 

In future years the lear^jing needs of adiilts are bound to increase 
rapidly not only in qij^tity but al§o in variety btcause of the twofold 
effect of the rapid rate ^^hich the world population is expanding and 
the increasing complexity^of Ufe. adult education facilitii^^ continue 
to expand at the same rate as over tbe>|fast fifteen years, gratifying 
though that rate has' been, thcsn the gap between needs and fulfilment 
will steadily widen. In order to reduce the gap the present facilities 
will have to be multiplied many ^mes oy^ and firmly co-ordinated. 

, The most serious concern about the future of adult education is 
that it will be subordinated more ai^id more to the exigencies of econo- 
mic productivity. Activities leading to enhanced occupational skills 
will receive every - encouragement whereas other activities may be 

-neglected.^ This danger is ihost likel^to be averted if lifelong edu- 
cation becomes a formally accepted means, towards continuing 
personal development as well as updating occupational knowledge 
and skills. If the hypbthesis is accepted that further education during 

>adult yeaifs is good for the individual and crucial for society, efforts 
must be m^'adc to strengthen the interaction between education and 
the formal educational system. The main functions of adult education 
might then be regarded as: (a) to give adults a second chance to obtain 
qualifications missed diiring cliildhood and youth; (b) to provide 
non-certificated courses for those intcresteli in broadening their minds; 

' (c) to promote self-development thrx?ugh increasing self-knowledge; 
(d) to update or provide essential occupational expertise; (e) to 

I. cf. OCIPE, op. cit., p. 1 8: 'Failing a worlcj-widc vision of education at commu- 
nity level, supported by appropriate means of fulfilling it, it is to be feared that 
the adaptation of people \o the working of tjie econqmic system will take 
precedence over iOi^ adaptation of education to people. The need of continuing 
vocational educition is not in doubt. What is questioned is 'the tendency, 
already WidcapreW among member countries, of putting the accent on fitting 
people into, the existing pattern of production and consumption, and neglect- 
ing the demands of personal and social 4cvelopmcnt, including the demand to 
have the opportunity of influencing the evolution of society.* 
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orientate adults towards solving personal and ci|iTimunal problems and 
new wayg of doing thmgs; (f) to promote comrhunity action. 

The ultimate gral which subsumes all-thc| aspirations of progres-. 
sive thinking 'alxnit adult education is mat of a learning society' in 
wliich knowleiJge will be .continuousW reappraised, tjxpanded and 
univcrsally^disseminated. lieS^iiing willj begin at school and continue 
throughpm adulthood. Social insthutiolas at 0very level will be orga- 
nized^ educate. Economic orgam^a^ons will be as much concerned 
to ^tincourage learning as tq raise productivity. A futuristic vision, 
zrertainly — an ancient yfeion^ too — but one worthJiolding constantty 
in view. '\ - ^ o ^^ "^ , . 

Forsomc time since the Second World War optimistic statemei^ts 
have regularly been made to the effect that adult edue^on is at last 
about to feach its millennium. For Example; ^ 

I am inclined to think that cducatoris living about a hundred- 
years from now wiiy characterise the latter part of the 20th 
'^century as the period in which adult education — in hundreds 
of different ways — came of age and increasingly influenced and 
changed the old ways of teaching./ 

Immediately after the' Montreal Conference, the late A. S. Hcly 
wrote a commemorative volume which/has sirjfc^ become deservedly 
well known and which has been referred to in preceding chapters* 
Hcly set the scene of the Montreal Conference in a historical perspec- 
tive and assessed the world-wide status of adult education in i960. He, 
tod, was heartened by the current trends which he identified and took 
a rosy view of future prospects. It seemed to him that adult education 
was ascdnding an upward path. 

'Although many an adult educator /toiling "away in an isolated 
community m^y feel frustrated by hisyfa^wil apparently slow progress, 
there can be no question that adult education as a whole has progressed 
since ttdy recorded his optimistic assessment. There is more awareness 
in political cii'cles of its economic and social value; its functions have 
been enlarged in operational practice ; in almost every country there 
has been remarkame growtli.^Jthc volume of participation; in some 
respects there ^as been a paraUol/qualitativerimprovement. The ques- 
tion is: Will adult education prosper in the aftermath of the Jokyo 
Conference? . 

The answer may well hinge upon the way governments and inter- 
national organizations finally respond to the recommendations made 
at the conference. When the conference began^ many a deldf^te was 
heard to predict that it would be the last gathering of its kiifd. By the 
time the closing session. had been reached delegates were so stimulated^ 
by the lively discussions that had taken place and the constructive 

I. J. Novrup, in F. Jcssujp (cd.), Adult Education ^J'owards Social and Political Re^ 
j^owiW/i/y, p. 16^17, Hamburg, 1953. 
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proposals that had been put-fqrward that 
that another international conj|rencc shoul 



icy unanimously resolved 
be held not in ten years* 
time but after a much shortel^lnterlude. The Tokyo Conference pre- 
sented governments and Vxmco itself with- a pcrtuasivc blueprint 
for energetic action: The con(Ji|te proposals for expanding and diver- 
sifying aduh education servicc^jvill be costly for most countries but not 
rohibitiVely so and, arguabli^' thc^cost will be handsomely nfcouped 
rom thc ensuing economic, sftj^al and cultural benefits. '/^ 

In the past, policy-mak<?|i^ neglected adult education because it 
seemed a low public priority ^apd the voices of its spokesmen sounded 
hesitant and discordant. The Mnal Report of the |Tokyo Conference sets 
^rth compelling reasons why in the future ^duit education should be 
raised to th6 satne status as primary, secondary and university edu- 
cation and gives clear guidance as to how that elevation can be- achiev- 
ed. If in^practicc adult education continues to sulFer from neglect and 
the prophecies^of its more sanguine supported frc not borne out, it 
will be because the Tokyo rec6mmendatiomllavelbeen quietly buried. 
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